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Art. Il—Memoirs of Anacreon; by J. E. Hatt. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. p. 433.) 


Tuts picture was hung in one of the apartments which Pisis- 
tratus had assigned to Anacreon, and I believe it was worshipped 
much more fervently than any of the deities he had placed there. 

The Poet endeavoured to alleviate the pangs of this separation 
from Eurypyle by the society of her brother Bathyllus, who was 
a Samian by birth, and beautiful as Narcissus. Anacreon had for 
a long time wished to obtain his friendship, but the boy: had been 
taught by the sages of the Academus to revolt from the pleasures 
of wine and music: and the alluring enticements of the Poet had 
no other effect thanto attach the object of his fondness, with more 
assiduity to the lectures of the schools, and their system of rigid 
discipline. The following is one, among the many arts by which 
Anacreon hoped to win his heart. 


TO BATHYLLUS. 


Gentle youth! whose looks assume 

Such a soft and girlish bloom, 

Why, repulsive, why refuse 

The friendship which my heart pursues? 

Thou little know’stthe fond controul 

With which thy virtue reins my soul! 

Then smile not on my locks of gray; 

Believe me, oft with converse gay, 
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I’ve chain’d the ear of tender age, 

And boys have lov’d the pratiling sage!* 42, 
For mine is many a soothing pleasure, 
And mine is many a soothing measure; 

And much I hate the beamless mind, 

Whose earthly vision, unrefin’d, 

Nature has never form’d to see 

The beauties of simplicity! 

Simplicity, the flower of heaven, 

To souls elect, by nature given! 


The artist Archas, being employed by Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, to make a statue of Apollo, for the decoration of a temple, 
which he had erected to that divinity, came to consult Anacreon 
on the subject. But he either doubted his taste or suspected his 
partiality when he recommended Bathyllus as a perfect model. 

The artist attempted to paint an Apollo, but his mind had been 
directed to one object, and the utmost exertion of his fancy could 
not conceive another of superior beauty. After he had finished it, 
Anacreon desired him to sketch a likeness of the youthful Ba- 
thyllus, which he intended to place by that of Eurypyle. But 
while he was giving his directions, his eye accidentally caught 
the representation of Apollo, and the resemblance was so accu- 
rate that he insisted upon having that portrait; for he feared that 
Archas could not be more successful, even with the original be- 
fore him. His conversation was so animated, and his expressions 
so glowing, that I committed them to writing when I returned 
home. Anacreon afterwards corrected them and added the charms 
of melody to the description. 


TO A PAINTER.+ 
And now with all thy pencil’s truth, 
Portray Bathyllus, lovely youth! 





* Monsieur Chaulieu has given a very amiable idea of an old man’s in- 
tercourse with youth: 


Que cherche par les jeunes gens, 
Pour leurs erreurs plein d’indulgence, 
Je tolere leur imprudence 
En faveur de Jeurs agremens. 
+ The reader, who wishes to acquire an accurate idea of the judgment 
of the ancients in beauty, will be indulged by consulting Junius de Pictura 
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Let his hair, in lapses bright, 
Fall like streaming rays of light:* 
And there the raven’s die confuse 
With the yellow sunbeam’s hues. 
HE LIBRARY Let not the braid, with artful twine,t 
OF CONGRESS The flowing of his locks confine; 
—— But loosen every golden ring, 
WASHINGTON To float upon the breeze’s wing. 
on Beneath the front of polish’d glow, 
Front, as fair as mountain-snow, 
And guileless as the dews of dawn, 
Let the majestic brows be drawn, 
Of ebon dies, enrich’d by gold, 
Such as the scaly snakes unfold. 
Mingle, in his jetty glances, 
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Power that awes, and love that trances;f{ 





Velterum, ninth chapter, third book, where he will find a very curious selec- 
tion of descriptions and epithets of personal perfections; he compares this 
ode with a description of Theodoric, king of the Goths, in the second epis- 
tle, first book of Sidonius Apoliinaris. 


* He here describes the sunny hair, “ the flava coma,”’ which the an- 
cients so much admired The Romans gave this colour artificially to their 
hair. See Stanisl. Kobienzyck de Luxu Romanorum. 


+ If the original here, which is particularly beautiful, can admit of any 
additional value, that value is conferred by Gray’s admiration of it. See 
his letters to West. 

Some annotators have quoted on this passage the description of Photis’s 
hair in Apuleius; but nothing can be more distant from the simplicity of 
our poet’s manner than that affectation of richness which distinguishes the 
style of Apuleius. 

t Tasso gives a similar character to the eyes of Clorinda: 

Lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli sguardi 
Dolci ne Vira. 

Her eyes were glowing with a heavenly heat, 
Emaniug fire, and e’en in anger sweet! 

The poetess Veronica Cambara is more diffuse upon this variety of ex- 

pression: 
Occhi lucenti e belli, Xe. 
Oh! tell me, brightly-beaming eve, 
Whence in your little orbit lie 
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Steal from Venus bland desire, 

Steal from Mars the look of fire, 

Blend them in suchexpression here, 
That we by turns may hope and fear! 
Now from the sunny apple seek 

The velvet down that spreads his cheek; 
And there let Beauty’s rosy ray 

In flying blushes richly play; 

Blushes, of that celestial flame 

Which lights the cheek of virgin shame. 
Then for his lips, that ripely g¢m— 
But let thy mind imagine them! 

Paint, where the ruby cell uncloses, 
Persuasion sleeping upon roses;* 

And give his lip that speaking air, 

As if a word was hovering there; 

His neck of ivory splendour trace, 
Moulded with soft but manly grace; 
Fair as the neck of Paphia’s boy, 
Where Paphia’s arms have hung in joy. 
Give him the winged Hermes’ hand,f 
With which he waves his snaky wand; 





So many different traits of fire, 
Expressing each a new desire. 

Now with angry scorn you darkle, 
Now with tender languish sparkle, 
And we who view the various mirror, 
Feel at once both hope and terror. 

* It was worthy of the delicate imagination of the Greeks to deify Per- 
suasion, and give her the lips for her throne. We are here reminded of a 
very interesting fragment of Anacreon, preserved by the scholiast upon Pin- 
dar, and supposed to belong to a poem reflecting with some severity on Si- 
monides, who was the first,we are told, that ever made a hireling of his muse. 


Oud” apyupen nor’ eature IMesba. 
Nor yet had fair Persuasion shone 
In silver splendours, not her own. 
¢ In the original azawy ciw@x. The mistress of Petrarch “parla con 
sileatio,” which is perhaps the best method of female eloquence. 
{ In Shakspeare’s Cymbeline there is a similar method of description: 
this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh, 
The brawns of Hercules. 
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Let Bacchus then the breast supply, 
Aud Leda’s son the sinewy thigh. 

But oh! suffuse his limbs of fire 

With all that glow of young desire, 
Which kindles, whea the wishful sigh 
Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 
Thy pencil, though divinely bright, 

Is envious of the eye’s delight, 

Or its enamour’d touch would show 

His shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 
Which now in veiling shadow lies, 
Remov’d from all but Fancy’s eyes. 
Now, for his feet—but hold—forbear— 
I see a godlike portrait there;* 

So like Bathyilus!—sure there’s none 
So like Bathyllus but the sun! 

Oh! let this pictur’d god be mine, 

And keep the boy for Samos’ shrine; 
Phebus shall then Bathyllus be, 
Bathyllus then the deity! 


I had often seen poets in love, during the short intercourse I 
had had with them, but never did the little boy of Venus enjoy 
so complete a triumph as he now maintained while he played in 
the eyes of the fair Eurypyle. Her name constantly dwelled 
upon the lips of Anacreon, and the anguish of love thrilled his 


lyre. I have preserved some of the spontaneous effusions of his 
wild delirium. 





We find it likewise in Hamlet. Longepierre thinks that the hands of 
Mercury are selected by Anacreon, on account of the graceful gestures 
which were supposed to characterize the g vd of eloquence; but Mercury 
was also the patron of thieves, and may perhaps be praised as a light-fin- 
gered deity. 

* This is very spirited, but it requires explanation. While the artist is 
pursuing the portrait of Bathyllus, Anacreon, we must suppose, turns 
round and sees a picture of Apollo, which was intended for an altar at Sa- 
mos; he instantly tells the painter to cease his work; that this picture will 
serve for Bathyllus; and that when*he goeg to Samos, he may make an 
Apollo of the portrait of the boy which he had begun. 

‘‘ Bathy ius (says Madame Dacier) could not be more elegantly praised, 
and this one passage does him more honour than the statue, however beau- 
tiful it mght be, which Polycrates raised to him.” 
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TO EURYPYLE. 


Now the star of day is high, 

Fly my girls, in pity fly, 

Bring me wine, in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, it burns! 
Sunn’d by the meridian fire, 
Panting, languid I expire! 

Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o’er my brow in showers. 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow; 
Every dewy rose I wear 

Sheds its tears, and withers there. 
But for you, my burning mind! 
Oh! what shelter shall I find? 

Can the bowl. or flowret’s dew, 
Cool the flame that scorches you? 


I should scarcely have deserved the title of friend if I had not 
participated in the feelings which agitated the heart of Anacreon. 
An epigram which I presented to him about that time, pleased 
him so much that he desired a copy of it. It is short and I will 
insert it here. 

TO ANACREON. 
Long may the nymph around thee play, 
Eurypyle, thy soul’s desire! 
Basking her beauties in the ray 
That lights thine eyes’ dissolving fire! 


Sing of her smile’s bewitching power, 

Her every grace that warms and blesses; 
Sing of her brow’s luxuriant flower, 

The beaming glory of her tresses.* 


About this time all Greece was in agitation at the approach of 
the periodical celebration of the Olympic games. These festivals, 
the origin of which seems to defy all investigation, are said to 
have been invented by Iphitus. But it is certain they were in use 
much earlier than his times It is’said that Clymenus, a descend- 


* The expression here, 2v8@ xounxs, ‘* the flower of the hair,” is bor- 
rowed from Anacreon himself, as appears by a fragment of the poet pre- 
served in Stobseus; Avrexcipee J” arraans apomov avd@, 
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ant of the Idzan Hercules, instituted them in Olympia, fifty years 
after tne delewue of Deucalion. He was deprived of his kingdom 
by the rude usurpation of Endymion, and the games were, for a 
time, discontinued. After an interval of nearly a century, they 
were re-established by Amythaon, the son of Cretheus, who had 
expelled the sons of Pelops. 

It is also well known, from the legends of tradition, that at one 
of the festivals, Iolaus, the famous charioteer of Hercules, was 
crowned by him, for his skill in the chariot race, and that Iasius 
Archas was successful at the same time, in the race of single 
horses. Hercules himself did not disdain to engage in the feats 
of wrestling and in the Pancratium, and he was victorious in each 
of these exercises. 

But it is, perhaps, owing to the slight estimation in which they 
were held for a long time, and toa temporary discontinuance, that 
the sole honour of their establishment has been usually ascribed 
to Iphitus, who merely revived them with uncommon grandeur 
and dignity. 

The celebration had been neglected for many years, when I phi- 
tus, who had obtained the province of Eleia, in the division of 
the peninsula, being anxious to avert the storm that was impend- 
ing over his little domains, sought the advice of the oracle at 
Deiphi. The Pythia replied, that the gods were offended at the 
long neglect of the festivals anciently celebrated at Olympia, on 
the banks of the Alpheus, which had been particularly grateful 
to them.* Iphitus next consulted with Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, on the most proper means of putting the recommenda- 
tion of the oracle in execution; and a plan was devised for renew- 
ing and perpetuating the ceremony thus dictated by the authority 
of the gods themselves. 

Heraids were immediately despatched to the different states of 
Greece, and although most of them were engaged in quelling in- 
ternal commotions or resisting foreign encroachments, they yet 
agreed to a general truce; and all their heroes hastened with alac- 
rity to the place appointed, by the invitation of the son of Oxylus. 
The place which he selected was worthy of the magnitude and 


* Phlegon apud Eusebius. 
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importance of the occasion. It was amid the mountains of Olym- 
pus, whose lofty tops defied the gaze of the most ardent eye, and 
seemed to mock the most indefatigable efforts of perseverance. 
Indeed, it was believed in those days, that Jupiter sometimes as- 
sembled his councils on one of the highest summits.* Many of 
the divinities, and of the terrestial gods, who are intermediates 
between the inhabitants of heaven and earth, had selecied’ the 
romantic ridges of these mountains for their abode or their wor- 
ship.t 

There they were protected from the rude pelting of the storm, 
and their fancy was delighted by the diversified appearance of 
venerable trees and humble flowers—they were lu'led by the gen- 
tle murmuring of the rivulet, or roused by the impetuous torrent 
of the descending cataract. After the death of Iphitus they were 
again discontinued until the age of Corcebus, who revived them 
with such circumstances of pageantry, that they have been re- 
gularly celebrated ever since that epoch. 

Every Grecian is sensible of the great advantages which his 
country has derived from this noble institution. The preparatory 
discipline to which the youth must submit, who are ambitious to 
win the laurels, enures their bodies to hardship, and the generous 
rivalship that prevails in the exercises expands their souls. 

By these means, a noble band of youth is trained to become the 
ornament and protection of the country. When the clarion of war 
resounds through the states, they are active and alert to display 
the boldest deeds of valour, or in the Agora, their commanding 
clogquence persuades the passions and stills the tumults of the 
multitude. But these are not the only benefits which result from 
the Olympic games. Our country is divided into many states, 
which differ in their internal policy, their dialects and their cus- 
toms. When threatened with invasion, it is necessary they should 
unite in the common defence. As this was a festival which every 
Grecian considered a duty to attend, men from the most remote 
quarters were assembled every fourth year at Elis: and the united 
worship of the same divinities, was of admirable effect in pro- 


* Hom. Odyss. lib. 6, v. 42. IL. lib. xix. v. 40. 
+ Kara rrvxas Orxvuroo. Along the foldings of Olympus. 
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ducing a harmony of disposition and similarity of manners. Men 
of knowledge imparted to each other the result of their researches, 
and soldiers organized systems of defence against the hour of 
danger. The weak solicited and obtained the protection of the 
strong, and the emulation of the young was stimulated by the re- 
nown of the eminent. 

Pisistratus having been informed that many famous men were 
to be present at the games which were now to be held at Elis, 
had spared no exertions to make his preparations the most mag- 
nificent that had hitherto been witnessed. Nor was he disappoint- 
ed. Perhaps there never was suck a galaxy of genius‘assembled 
in one city, and the splendour of the dresses and decorations 
would have vied with the richness of a Persian court. The 
games, which commenced on the eleventh day of the month 
Hecatombzon, continued five days. The last day is appropriated 
to the distribution of the laurels—the well-earned rewards of 
ingenuity, perseverance, and valour. 

At the moment we arrived, the charioteers were prepared for 
the eager contest. A number of chariots, with four horses abreast 
in each, were seen in regular array. The generous animals, by 
the fire which darted from their eyes, their widely distended nos- 
trils and a violent pawing of the earth, seemed to participate in 
the ardour and the impatience of their masters. The long ex- 
pected signal was at length given, and in an instant the light was 
almost obscured by the dust which arose from the feet of the 
coursers, and the revolutions of the burning wheels. At intervals 
the clouds were dispersed, and we saw the streamers of the 
charioteers cleaving the air. Not a whisper is heard from the 
multitude, but the air resounds with the hissing of wheels, the 
cracking of whips, and the animating cries of the competitors. 
At one moment all the chariots appeared but as one compact 
body—the rival steeds bend their heads low to the earth, as if to 
catch new vigour—the drivers, wound up to the highest tone of 
emulation, can scarcely retain their giddy seats—they rise upon 
their feet and are poised by the well pressed bit. Lo! the phalanx 
is broken—the nimble steeds of Philothos of Mitylene, by a sud- 
den leap, have extricated their wheels from the line, and their 
heads are seen before those of their neighbours. But the victory 

VOL. X. 2 
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is of short duration. The youthfui Nomantor of Teos encourages 
his steeds by reproachfui cries. At his well known voice, the 
car is borne on tie chaffed bit, and they dash forward with foam- 
ing mouths and snorting nostrils by the side of the milk-wiite 
steeds of Philothos. Already the goal is within their leap, when 
the wheels of the Teian burst their scorching axle. The unfor- 
tunate charioteer is thrown over the beam and dragged through 
the dust. His horses, unmindful of their fallen master, press on 
the beaten course. But in vain! their rivals, exulting in this dis- 
aster, redouble their speed, and a glittering helmet and the loud 
plaudits of the multitude, soon reward the hopes of the hero of 
Mitylene. 

While we were examining the various countenances oi the un- 
successful candidates, the cheering sounds of music summoned 
us to another ground, where fresh honours awaited triumph, and 
new mortifications were prepared for defeat. 

Fifty foot racers were seen arrayed in short garments, and a 
flowing mantle thrown loosely over their shoulders. ‘They were 
regularly arranged at the door of the temple, and they testified 
by the angry giances which they threw upon each other, their im- 
patience for the contest and the eagerness of their hopes. At 
length the signal so wished and so dreaded, is given: the mantle 
is thrown off, and their well formed limbs are displayed. For 
some time the speed of all is nearly equal: but at length two 
seem to outstrip the others, and victory, for many minutes, hovers 
between them. As neither can pass the other, they are obliged 
to resort to those expedients which are sanctioned by the laws of 
the Pancratium. One endeavours to trip his rival, who retaliates 
by striving to push him aside. Thus the contest is continued 
dubious, until une of Ciios, who from his nimbleness, was sur- 
named Achilles, gets the start. Then the shouts of the specta- 
tors animate and encourage his rapid steps—he presses on, alert 
and vigorous, until he arrives at the envied spot, where the laurel 
wreath awaits his arrival. ‘he judges decree the dearly earned 
honour, and the decision is sanctioned by the approving acc!ama- 
tions of the surrounding multitude. 

The uw: fortunate candidates retire in confusion from the tumul- 


tuous scene, to conceal the mortification that darkens their brows, 
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and to wash off the sweat and dust that cover their exhausted 
limbs. 

I am now old, but the blood in my veins yet throbs with the 
melancholy pleasures of retrospection when I think of the days I 
have described. Although many Olympiads have scattered their 
shows over my forehead, my mind yet springs with all the elasti- 
city of youth, as my feeble tongue recounts the times that are 
past, and memory, faithful to her trust, presents the picture of the 
ardour and enthusiasm of youth in the vivid colours of reality. It 
was not a parcel of obscure men who had assembled to contend 
for a few paltry leaves, to satisfy a little vanity by displaying the 
pageantry of wealth, but it was a collection of the greatest men 
in the Greek states.* Some were dignified by a long line of ilius- 
trious ancestry, and others were ennobled by their own merit. 
There, young men actuated by that noble spirit which a generous 
emulation excites, resorted with high aspiring hopes to earn the 
sweet rewards that glory gives. Each competitor who presented 
himself, felt conscious of the purity of his life, for he knew he 
had to undergo the scrutiny of collected Greece. When the 
athletz or other competitors came forward at the proclamation, 
the herald announced their names and the States which they re- 
presented. Those who had made themselves illustrious by sig- 


* The Romans, who regarded the refinement of their neighbours with 
a jealous eye, saw nothing but a spirit of commerce in all the religious fes- 
tivals of Greece. These games in particular, were termed tHe commerce of 
Olympia. Olympiorum initium autorem habuit Iphitum Elum. Is eos ludos, 
mercalumgue instituit. Paterc: lib. 1. There can be little doubt but that 
among such a concourse of people, many attended solely for the purposes 
of traffic, to which the Grecians were generally addicted. ‘The immuni- 
ties offered by the general armistice, cxrovda: "Oruuaixnas, Which was sa- 
credly ecbserved at such periods, enabled the traders to transport their 
merchandize towards Olympia, with perfect safety. The advantages re- 
sulting from this periodical influx of men of wealth, could not have escaped 
the discernment of such a monarch as Iphitus, who advanced the prosperity 
of Elis as much by the arts of peace, as the glory of Sparta was promoted 
by his rival and friend, by the horrors of war. The Elians, however, be- 
came too knowing in the petty tricks of trade, and they were as regardless 
of the obligations of faith as a modern Gaul. For their notorious knavery 
they were wholly excluded from the Isthmian games. See De Pauw. 
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nal services, were welcomed by the loudest plaudits. After he 
had concluded this ceremony, the lists were opened, and other 
heralds proclaimed in a solemn manner: 

“ Grecians: These are the men who are about to contend for 
the palm of fame. If there be any among you who can refiroach 
one of them with a crime, or know of his having been in bondage, 


come forward and declare it, that he may not sully the honour of 


the games.” 

He who had the temerity to challenge such a test, was sure to 
have his guilt detected, and his effrontery punished. 

The Hippodromus, where the horse and chariot races were 
held, exhibited the most brilliant spectacle. Monarchs have not 
disdained to train their steeds to contend in this part of the cere- 
mony—and even republics have appropriated large sums for the 
same purpose. Here they strive to surpass each other, not only 
in the fleetness of their horses, but in the splendour of their trap- 
pings and the generosity of their rivalship. 

But the amusement is not confined to those who are engaged 
in corporeal exercises. The games attract all who are ambitious 
of displaying whatever qualities they may possess. You may find 
the invention of the poet, the subtlety of the metaphysician, the 
bright colours of the painter, and the melody of the lyrist; the last 
of which is particularly various and delightful. The Phrygian, 
solemn and religious, the soft and plaintive notes of the Lydian, 
the martial noise of the Doric, the Ionic, gay and cheerful, and 
the simple strains of the QEolic, may all be heard in the most ex- 
quisite perfection. I was particularly entertained by a young poet 
named Lycon, who, mounted on a rostum, composed verses with 
facility, upon every subject that was proposed to him. Rhapso- 
dists were seen wandering in all directions, and repeating pas- 
sages from the most eminent authors. He who appeared to be 
the most popular, was reciting detached parts of Homer, with 
all that zeal of enthusiasm which such poets only can inspire. 
Another, jealous of the admiration he excited, thus interrupted 
him: 


** Who is this Homer, this strolling bard,” said he, “ whom you 
are eulogizing with all the extravagance of panegyric? It had 
been well if the tyrant of Athens had relieved the wants of the 
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living poets who honoured him, instead of lavishing his trea- 
sures upon the useless rhapsodies of an obscure beggar. Has he 
displayed that judgment so essential in a poet, in his Iliad? His 
characters are not heroes endued with the power of volition: they 
are mere agents. Look at his famous chieftain, Achilles,—where 
does he perform a single courageous action without the aid of 
some ged? Who inspired his great rival for glory, the uxorious 
Hector, with the boldness which he displays in his combats with 
the various Grecian heroes, but Jupiter? And when the poet is 
so profane as to make the king of the gods versatile and incon- 
sistent; when Jupiter gives his assistance to the Greeks, where Is 
the mighty courage of Hector? He becomes a coward and flies 
in disgrace to hide his diminished head. In another instance, 
when Glaucus encounters Diomed, although they are in the heat 
of battle, when every nerve is strung, when the eye looks only to 
the banners of victory or the trophies of an honourable death, 
Diomed is dismayed by the majestic mien of his antagonist, 
and he endeavours to shelter himself by declaring he will not fight 
with an immortal. We are then carried from the tented field, 
and instead of contemplating the deeds of heroes, we are amused 
with a nursery tale of the life and parentage of Glaucus—and all 
this is to prove that he is a mortal, and to provoke his enemy to 
the combat. 

“ This same Diomed, in a council of chieftains, when Aga- 
memnon desired them to deliberate upon some new and more ef- 
fectual means of annoying the ‘Trojan army, enters into a iong 
account of his genealogy, and obliges his companions by particu- 
lar descriptions of each of his ancestors. He then gravely con- 
cludes by advising the generalissimo to exhort the soldiers to 
courage and perseverance! Moreover, he evinces a very vitiated 
taste by many similies which he introduces. Thus he compares 
Ulysses to a piece of beef on the coais, and Ajax to an ass. Such 
comparisons neither illustrate .nor dignity; on the contrary, they 
obsure the sense and make the objects ridiculous. 

“ He has introduced gods enraged with anger and inflamed 
with lust; and even produced before our eyes, their‘wars, thei: 
wrangling, their duels, and their wounds. He has exposed, be- 
sides, their antipathies, animosities, and dissentions; their origin 
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and death; their complaints and lamentations; their appetites in- 
dulged, to all manner of excess; their adulteries, their fetters, 
their amorous commerce with the human species; and from im- 
morta! parents derived a mortal offspring.* 

“ Can you claim the wreath of fame for one who thus sullies 
the dignity of epic poetry, by making the gods more abandoned, 
more profligate, weak and unsteady than men? Who summons 
them from their ethereal seats in every trifling emergency? Who 
converts his heroes into cowards and garrulous old women, and 
makes his wise men fools?” 

“1 see,’’ answered the rhapsodist, “that you are one of those 
unsuccessful poets who are envious of the opening buds of Ho- 
mer’s laurel—you are thrown into the shade by the lustre of those 
rays which, now begin to shine around his tomb, and you would 
strive to dim their splendour. But the bright beam of his glory 
is coming on, and I need not the gift of prophecy to predict, that 
in many ages after this, his fame, which but now appears like a 
metcor twinkling in the horizon, to relieye the obscurity of the 
night, will shine resplendent as a star of the first magritude. 

‘You say he wants judgment to conduct an epic poem. But 
does he not display his wisdom by ascribing every thing to the 
source from which it is derived? Are not all our passions and 
propensities instilled into our bosoms by the all pervading influ- 
ence of the gods? And was it not the duty of the poet to inculcate 
that reverence for them which we ought to feel? But whatever 
he wants in judgment, and perhaps his discretion sometimes 
slumbers, is amply supplied by his intuitive and luxuriant genius. 
His eye excursive rolls over the boundless expanse of the hea- 
vens, or descends to describe the transactions of the subiunary 
world. Yet he disgusts us not with the mean and the familiar: 
like a skilful provider, he selects the choicest viands, and lavishes 
them with no unsparing hand. 

“ Every art must have a commencement, and every inception 
must, in some degree, be imperfect. The age of Homer was 


* This last passage is translated from Cicero’s first book, De Matura 
. :; bi 
Decorum. Plato expelled Homer from his imaginary €@ommonwealth on 


account of the viciousness of his Theology. 
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rude, and its taste, as well as its manners, was uncultivated. By 
comparing the period at which he wrote, with the present time, 
we shall find that we have made a rapid progress in improvement; 
and yet I doubt whether we can exhibit so wonderful a genius. 
None of our poets have caught so fervid a flame to illumine their 
conceptions as that which he respired. And even with this model 
before our eyes, na one evinces such maturity of judgment and 
such excellence of execution. 

‘‘ Homer seems, as in a concert of music, to have sung all the 
different parts which can possibly be introduced into poetry; and 
to have surpassed all his cotemporary poets in the very art in 
which each of them excelled. He is more noble and lofty in his 
language than Orpheus; his verse is sweeter than the melody of 
Hesiod, and in other respects he has excelledthe rest. The sub- 
ject he treats is the Trojan story, in which fortune had collected, 
and as it were displayed, all the virtues both of the Greeks and 
the barbarous nations: there he has represented wars of all kinds; 
sometimes of men against men, and sometimes opposed to horses: 
sometimes against walls and rivers, and sometimes even against 
gods and goddesses.—He has likewise represented peace in all 
her attractions, and discord in all her horrors; he has described 
dances and songs, and loves and feasts; he has taught what belongs 
to agriculture, and has marked the seasons which are fit for the 
several rural toils; he has sung of navigation, and of the art of 
working metals by fire, and has painted the different figures and 
manners of men: he has given the soundest lessons in govern- 
ment, and has inculcated the purest principles of morality. All 
this, I think, Homer has done in a wonderful and almost super- 
natural manner, and those who are not in love with him are not in 
their senses.’’* ; 

The animation of this zealous defender of thecharacter of Ho- 
mer, produced in my mind a train of reflections upon his life and 
profession. 

To poverty we are not less indebted for the songs of olden time, 

* Instead of inserting a laboured defence of Homer in this place, I 


thought the reader might be more pleased with the opinion of an older au- 
thor. This last passage, therefore, is taken from Philostra. Heroicks. 11. 
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than for many of those of a modern date. The historian of Troy 
could find no sympathizing heart to cheer his grief and adminis- 
ter to his wants. This compelled him to resort to the profession 
of an AOIAOS, or strolling bard, a character well known in those 
days. It was the policy of the Egyptian law to interdict all music, 
as tending to enervate the mind, and poetry, her sister art, was so 
shackled by the prescriptions of authority, as to droop her head. 
But in Greece, where the very genius of the government expands 
the mind, and the climate inspires the fancy, they lifted their en- 
chanting voices, and sung such airs as the gods might not disdain 
to hear. This passion for poetry gave rise to the profession of 
which I speak. In those day-dreams which imagination some- 
times inspires, I have contemplated the Aordss, strolling from town 
to town, free from care, unrestrained by the discipline of the laws, 
and uncontrouled by the power of the magistrate; eliciting tears 
from the tender, and commanding the homage of the wealthy— 
such a man have I wished to be. 

We are told by Hecatzeus, who lived not long after Homer, 
that an Aosdes must know TeAAw beAxvnpia, many soothing tales, to 
win the ear: his subjects must be egy Avdgwyte te Oewre the deeds 
of gods and men, for their’s itis 


Ocoirs te 1 Avdpav weirs Actdesy. 
To mortals and immortals both to sing. 


That Homer was of this profession, all historical testimony con- 
curs in avouching: but it is more particularly declared in his 
own hymn to Latona and her offspring, whose feast was held at 
Delos, and was attended by a vast concourse of people from Ionia 
and the adjacent isles. 

«* HAILYE HEAVENLY POWERS, exclaims the poet, “ whose praises 
I delight to sing; let my name be remembered in the ages that are 
rolling on: and when the weary traveller reclines in our fiorticos, 
and inquires who is the sweetest among the singers of the flowing 
verse, who strikes the harfi at your banquets, and whose song 
steals most fileasantly ufion your delighted ears? Then do ye, 
Powers who inspired me, make answer—it is the blind man who 
dwells in Chios—his songs are sweeter than all that can be sung.”’ 
When the bard entered a house, he was greeted with welcome 


words by the host. In the words of Homer himself, he gladly 
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received the bard divine to cheer him with a song. His wearied 
limbs were placed upon a couch, where his thirst was allayed, 
and food was liberally supplied. Next he bathed, and after he 
had drunk some MyAimdca ewev, heart cheering wine, he was called 
upon to contribute his mite towards the general entertainment. 
Then the bard pours a libation to Jupiter Hospitalis, and sings to 
his generous entertainer: 

1 know thou lov’st a brimming measure, 

And art a kindly cordial host; 

But let me drink and fill at pleasure, 

Thus I enjoy the liquor most. 

Then he attunes his harp—his voice is raised, and they feel that 
venignant influence which is powerful to banish grief—to assuage 
the angry passions, and to cast a pleasing oblivion over all those 
causes of discontent and distress which strew the rugged path of 
life with thorns. After suffering the wants of hunger—having 
been pressed down by fatigue, while he vainly strove to shelter 
his body from the pitiless blast, how joyful is it to experience a 
cordial reception and find a lavish banquet! The heart of the bard, 
alive to every impression, is warmed to the enthusiasm of genius. 
He opens his whole soul in strains of poetic inspiration. The 
boldest metaphors sparkle in his vivid verse, and figures dart 
through his lines with a rapidity and splendour that defy the fee- 
ble grasp of criticism. 

Certainly the most beautiful madness and amiable passion, is 
when the love of the muses seizes upon a soft and sensible mind: 
it is then that it exalts the soul, throws the votary into extacies, 
and bursts out into hymns and songs or other strains of poesy, and 
at once celebrate the high achievements of ancient times, and 
instruct the generations to come. This is so certain, that who- 
ever he be that pretends to the favours of the muse, without par- 
taking of this madness, from an opinion, perhaps, that art alone 
is sufficient to make a poet, he may assure himself that he will 
fail in his character: his work will be lame, and while the pro- 
ductions of the inspired poetic train are read and admired, his 
sober performance will sink into oblivion.* 





* This last passage is from Plato in Phaedro. 
VOL. xX. 3 
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My reflections were interrupted by the laughter of a group of 
young men who were amusing themselves with a sort of enig- 
matical questions or griphical* amusements. so incongruous, that 
it seemed impossible for the liveliest ingenuity to reconcile their 
apparent contradictions. One of these wits asked what that is 
which is very large at its birth, and also in old age, but very small 
when at maturity?’ The various answers which he received, in- 
creased the diversion, and the reiterated peals of laughter that 
followed each unsuccessful attempt, almost prevented any one 
from proposing another solution, At length a happy thought re- 
lieved our curiosity. J¢ was a shadow, which was large in the 
morning and evening, and diminutive at mid-day. Another said, 
“ there are two sisters who continually beget each other.” These 
parents, children, and sisters, we learnt were day and night.t A 
third asked—*“ what is that which is found at once on the earth, 
in the sea, and in the heavens? He, after many ludicrous re- 
sponses, was answered, “ the dog—the serpent—the bear’’—names 
which have been given to certain constellations. 

Those who offered solutions which they could not justify, were 
obliged to pay some forfeit. 

In the evening I reminded Anacreon of the dispute about Ho- 
mer, which we had heard, and asked him why he had never se- 
lected some eventfulsepoch in the history of his country, and 
endeavoured to record it with the dignity of epic narrative. 

“ I have often thought,” he replied, * that the epic poet stands 
upen a more lofty ground than the amatory enthusiast, for he in- 
terests both the judgment and the feelings, whereas we make our 
appeal only to the heart. If but a single bosom respond in the 
voice of sympathy, we are satisfied, and listen to the censure of 
critics with the most frigid apathy. It is true, that the epic writer 
addresses not only those who surround him, but is heard by dis- 





* Griph, from 7¢/9e¢, which signifies a net. This classical and diverting 
pastime has continued to the present time. There is no doubt of its haviag 
been known among the ancients. Suid. in 7ps9. Schol. Aristophin Vesp. 
v. 20. Theodect. ap Athen. lib. 20, 20, &c. 

Blackstone has remarked the tenacity with which games of childhoed 
are preserved by successive generations. 


+ These words are feminine in the Greek language. 
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tant posterity. But how can I be gratified by the applause which 
is withheld until I cannot enjoy it; and how disregarded are those 
laurels which may bloom not until my form has withered in the 
silence of the tomb!* | No, no, my friend, I will not waste those 
days which should be given’ to the charms of nature, and the 
nights that are due to the revels of mirth and festivity, in an idle 
pursuit of posthumous fame. I like not distant prospects, but 
I will seize the fleeting moments as they fly. Let my soothing 
numbers impart the extatic thrill of love to hearts that are not 
cast in a frigid mould: may beauty sweetly smile, and meek-eyed 





* In endeavouring to find an apology for his ownidle and voluptuous life, 
Anacreon does not speak the language of the true poet. The love of fame 
is an active principle, without which, the world would never have been 
enlightened by those brilliant models of perfection which now adorn our 
closets. Milton once called it “ the last infirmity of noble minds;” but it 
was that very infirmity which placed him under the persecution and sub- 
sequent neglect of a bigotted age, which forgot the poet of heaven in the 
zealot of rebellion: it was that infirmity which led him, in the pride of su- 
perior genius, to promise immortality as the price of his safety, to the name 
of the ** knight in arms,” who threatened his defenceless door ‘‘ when the 
assault was intended to the city.” 


He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call Fame on such gentle acts as these: 

And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 


Longinus recommends that we should always consider what judgment 
posterity will pass upon ourselves and our actions: and Gray, in his com- 
mentary upon his third essay, mentions the contempt of fame as one prin- 
cipal characteristic of vice in his age. Many are the uses of good fame, 
he adds, to generous minds: it extends our existence and example into 
future ages; continues and propagates virtue, which otherwise would be 
as short lived as our fame. It is impossible to conquer that natural desire 
we have of being remembered; even criminal ambition, and avarice, the 
most selfish of all passions, would wish to leave a name behind them. 

But the simple confession of the lively old Gascon, pleases me more than 
any passage upon this subject that [ have read. 

I have devoted this book to my kindred and friends, to the end that 
when they have lost me, which they will do soon, they may there retrace 
some of my qualities and humours, and consequently that their remem- 
brance of me may be more lasting’. Pref. to Montaigne’s Ess. 
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virtue not disdain to listen to my lays. Thus shall pleasure spar- 
kle in my eyes, and elastic hope irradiate my brow. Let the blush 
of Cupid impart its glow to my colours, and let me gaze on the 
eye of Venus when I would excite the emotions of rapture. Thus 
will I court the graces, and then will the muses not reject their 
humble votary. 

“ Lo! here are my tablets—these thoughts would have lulled 
me to repose yester-evening, had I not arose and given them a 
more permanent habitation than my perpetually revolving brain.” 


Thy harp may sing of Troy’s alarms, 
Or tell the tale of Theban arms; 

With other wars my song shall burn, 
For other wounds my harp shall mourn. 
*Twas not the crested warrior’s dart, 
Which drank the current of my heart; 
Nor naval arms, nor mailed steed, 
Have made this vanquish’d bosom bleed; 
No—from an eye of liquid blue, 

A host of quiver’d cupids flew;* 

And now my heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath this army of the eyes! 


‘The impressions that were upon my mind,” he continued, 
when I returned his ode, “ seemed to remain during my sleep, 
and they created a dream which I shall relate to you. My wan- 
dering imagination carried me back to the earliest moments of 
infancy. I found myself in the arms of a nurse, and was terrified 





* Longepierre has quoted part of an epigram from the seventh book of 
the Anthologia, which has a fancy something like this: 





Ov ms asanbac 
Togora, Znvopiraag ompeace xpurromevos. 


Archer Love! though slyly creeping, 
Well I know where thou dost lie; 

I saw thee through the curtain peeping, 
That fringes Zenophelia’s eye. 


The poets abound with conceits on the archery of the eyes, but few have 
turned the thought so naturally as Anacreon. Ronsard gives to the eyes 
of his mistress ‘* un petit camp d’amours.”’ 
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by the angry contention of two personages, whose air and costume 
resembled those of our statues of Minerva and Mars. They 
endeavoured to bribe the fidelity and flatter the fondness of the 
good old woman by specious promises. The one predicted that I 
should imbibe the lessons of wisdom under her care, and when 
my increasing years had entitled me to a seat in the councils of 
sages, that I should teach experience, and the impetuosity of 
youth should be restrained by my eloquence. 

«“ The other allured her by a brilliant display of imperial ho- 
nours, and excited her enthusiasm by the clangour of warlike 
instruments. In the midst of their altercations, they were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a female. Their angry accents died on 
their lips as they gazed upon her charms. No youthful poet in 
the warmest vision of fancy ever beheld such matchless beauty. 
I cannot describe her to you, unless I be again transported into 
this mid-world, and learn a new language. It was Venus who 
enraptured my infant éyes. She beamed a bewitching smile upon 
the disputants, and seizing me in her arms, in an instant relieved 
my nurse from their importunity. She bore me to fragrant groves 
where every perfume saluted the sense, and where the myrtle 
gently interweaving with the branches of the lotus, taught me 
the lessons of friendship and love. 7 

‘¢ See the use I have made of this fleeting vision. 


THE DREAM.” 


One day, the Muses twin’d the hands 
Of baby Love, with flow’ry bands; 





* By this allegory of the Muses making Cupid the prisoner of Beauty, 
Anacreon seems to insinuate the softening influence which a cultivation 
of poetry bas over the mind, in making it peculiarly susceptible to the 
impressions of beauty. 

Though ‘n the following epigram, by the philosopoer Plato, which is 
found in the third book of Diogenes Laertius, the Muses are made to dis- 
avow all the influence of Love. 


7. oe 


‘A Kumpis Msoeuor, XC. 


“ Yield to my gentle power, Parnassian maids;”’ 
Thus to the Muses spoke the Queen of Charms; 

“* Or Love shall ‘utter in your classic shades, 
And make your grove the camp of Paphian arms!” 
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And to celestial Beauty gave 
The captive infant as her slave. 

His mother comes with many a toy, 
To ransom her beloved buy;* 

His mother sues, but all in vain! 

He ne’er will leave his chains again. 
Nay, should they take his chains away, 
The little captive still would stay. 

‘* If this,” he cries, *‘a bondage be, 

‘* Who could wish for liberty?” 


















‘« No,” said the virgins of the tuneful bower, 
‘¢ We scorn thine own and all thy urchin’s art; 

Though Mars has trembled at the infant’s power, 
His shaft is pointless o’er a Muse’s heart!” 








There is a sonnet by Benedetto Guidi, the thought of which was sug- 
gested by this ode. 


‘ae Scherzava dentro all’ auree chiome Amore, &c. 

















} Love wandering through the golden maze 
Bh Of my beloved’s hair, 
Trac’d every lock with fond delays, 
And, doting, linger’d there. 


And soon he found ’twere vain to fly, 
hi His heart was close confin’d; 
And every curlet was a tie, 
A chain by Beauty twin’d. ! 


Now Venus seeks her boy’s release, 
With ransom from above: 
7) But, Venus! let thy efforts cease, 
. | For Love’s the slave of love. 
And, should we loose his golden chain, 
The prisoner would return again! 


i | * Venus thus proclaims the reward for her fugitive child in the first idy!! 
a of Moschus: 

ft c 

yf 0 pavuras peers efet, Xe. 


On him who the haunts of my Cupid can show 

A kiss of the tenderest stamp I’ll bestow; 

But he, who can bring me the wanderer here, 

Shall have something more rapturous, something more dear. 






iis 
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When the games were concluded, the strangers returned to 
their several homes, charmed with the hospitality they had en- 
joyed, and amazed at the splendour they had witnessed. 

It was about this time that I became acquainted with the lovely 
Myrilla, daughter of a deceased senator. Descended from an 
ancient and illustrious family, she ennobled her rank by her vir- 
tues. Although she was above the common stature, her person 
was well formed—her whole mien majestic. Her hair, which 
covered a finely turned neck with its graceful ringlets, was a 
luxuriant auburn. Her azure eyes expressively displayed the 
emotions of her soul, and dimples eternally played around her 
mouth, for it was always arrayed in smiles. Her cheek displayed 
the rivalship of the lily and the rose; but virtue reigned in her 
heart. | 

Her father had left her at too early a period for her to feel his 
loss; but his place was supplied by the care of a fond relative. 
Such was the happy facility of her disposition, that when the 
mirthful strings of the lyre warbled the notes of festivity, she 
twined through the mazes of the dance; and when weariness had 
fatigued her, she enlivened the silence of the midnight hour by 
the vivacity of her conversation. The young were insensibly al- 
lured by the soft harmony of her voice, and the aged did not dis- 
dain to listen to her words and approve her wisdom. They adored 
the purity of her mind, while they admired the richness of her 
fancy and the vividness of her wit. Yet this was so softened by 
the amenity of her temper, that while all laughed at its archness, 
no feelings were ever wounded by its application. She was ac- 
curately acquainted with the history of her own country, and all 
of the other parts of Greece which had produced historians to 
record their transactions. Her companions were amused anu im- 
proved by the justness of her remarks upon our most popular 
poets, and their happiest inspirations seemed to acquire new at- 
tractions from the melody of her recitations. 

Her taste in literature was at once accurate and delicate. It 
had never been refined by the subtlety of artificial rules, but was 
the result of her own observation and good sense. Yet although 
she was thus superior to the greater portion of her sex, she was 
not ostentatious of her acquisitions. She kindly threw a veil over 
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them when she saw they would oppress the inferiority of her 
companions: and by that constant flow of good nature which per- 
vaded her own bosom, she diffused cheerfulness, and irresitibly 
attracted the love and admiration of all who had a heart to feel. 

By the idle and the envious, who were thrown in the shade by 
the brightness of those rays which her merit beamed around her, 
she was accused of vanity. But her’s was a vanity which they 
had never felt—which they “could never feel. Her vanity taught 
her to seek the love and aspire to the praise of all who knew 
her. It was the fertile source of all her excellence: it was a de- 
sire to please: an ambition to excel. 

Venus, when she girded her with the zone of attraction, had 
breathed over her face the purple light of youth;* in her eyes, 
little loves transported the enraptured gaze of admiration, and 
her lips were the sweet roses of persuasion.t 

I will not say she was very susceptible of the softer emotions of 
love. Her better prudence regulated and restrained her feelings. 
Her discrimination was quick—her selection judicious; and she 
never violated any professions which her affection prompted and 
her judgment sanctioned; but those who merited it, ex perienced 
a friendship not capricious nor cool, but warm and sincere , uniform 
}, and lasting. 
| Her imagination, fertile and inquisitive, was constantly on the 
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Pi * Virgil somewhere says lumen juvente purpureum, This expression I 
if take to be merely figurative, and not as meant to describe the precise colour 
| of the ebject to which the epithet is applied. So in Horace we have rosea 
cervix purpureis ales coloribus, Xc: and in Homer, xoueas vaxi Oia avbes 
cuosrec. Pindar speaks of the violet curls of a female of distinguished beau- 
| | ty. In this instance, I believe, he does not speak metaphorically. The 
violet colour was considered as ornamental in his time. I write this note, 

however, from memory, and I may be wrong. 


t | + The ancients, in order to convey an idea of a mouth perfectly lovely, 
! f generally represented it by the lips of persuasion. Thus Meleager calls his 
; mistress »dv godov weibus, the sweet rose of persuasion And thus also, 


Kaaaos exes Tluapidoc, Tlesbuc croma, soma, soma xas axpeny 
Esagivay wpay. Anthol. B. 7. 


>t? ” 


Persuasion’s lips, and Cyprian charms are yours, 
And the fresh beauty of the vernal showers. 


" eR aden 
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wing. The legends of love, and the romantic fictions of our poets, 
ever found in her an attentive listener. She delighted in the wild 
song, which erstwhile had cheered the uncultivated barbarian in 
his pathless wanderings, or greeted him at even-time after the 
labours of the chase, before polity had tamed the excursive fancy 
and quenched the fondness for a rambling life. Her heart was 
alive to the softest touches of harmony, and she had a tear for the 
tale of wo, when it stole upon her willing ear. Such was Myrilla. 
Even now I see her, lovely, meek, and amiable, such as I first 
knew her: In her manners, free without familiarity; dignified, 
but not haughty: in her conversation, easy without levity, and 
sensible without pedantry. 

Need I add, that beauty so attractive, loveliness so seducing, 
accomplishments so ornamental, excited my admiration, and soon 
won my warmest love! I was in the spring of life. The vernal 
glow of hope was mine, and fancy, elate and gay, gilded the pros- 
pect, which a disposition naturally sanguine, had delighted to 
contemplate. My patrimony was small; but it was sufficiently 
ample for one whose ambition was not to be diverted from its 
pursuits by slight obstacles, whose desires were restrained by 
content, and whose industry could be stimulated to every exer- 
tion, when animated by the smiles of her who should bestow its 
reward. I did not affect to conceal the ardent wishes of my soul. 
My hopes and fears were expressed in an ode in the Ionic mea- 
sure. It was my first attempt to soar in the regions of poetry, 
since I had received the lessons of Anacreon; and if the grandeur 
of the subject be remembered, the youthful muse certainly winged 
a daring flight. 


TO MYRILLA. 


Myrilla! by the Powers above, 

I yield to thee my warmest love. 

And should thy wishes make thee mine, 
I never will be aught but thine. 


°Tis not the auburn locks of hair, 

That play in ringlets round the fair; 

Tis not her cheeks o’erspread with smiles: 
Tis not her voice which care beguiles: 


VOL. X. 4 
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’Tis not her lips with roses dress’d, 4 
Where bees might gladly sink to rest: E 
} Tis not her blue eye’s thrilling glance: 
| *Tis not her feet that wind the dance: 
Tis not the grace with which they move 
That warms my heart with ardent love: 


But ’tis her finely polish’d mind, 

By Virtue’s fondest care refin’d; 

Like Hesper at the eve of day 

When Sol has beam’d his latest ray— 
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Teach me, ye Gods, some happy art 
To win the young Myrilla’s heart; 
Else will the gloomy shades receive, 
The youth whom love forbids to live, 
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a iy There too, her magic power I’d feel, 
And, spite of frowns or angry steel,— 
Lur’d from my rest by her sweet strain, 
i | My shade would rise to love again. 
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ty Then take, oh take my proffer’d love 
iia) Witness, ye Gods who rule above! 
And be thou ever only mine 

And I’ll be ever only thine. 


Be When I had finished this ode, I sighed at observing how inade- 
iF quately it expréssed the fervour of my feelings. So far was I 
from blushing at my passion, that I gloried in the indulgence of 
| it. I was pleased to find that I had a heart susceptible of the 

finest emotion of which our nature is capable, and I was proud of 

the selection that it had made. Myrilla, so accomplished and 
| if beautiful, would have reflected honour on the homage of any 
man, and in proportion to the purity of his affection, would be 
the increase of his virtue and the refinement of his manners. Such 
is the power of Love. His plastic hand moulds the most rugged, 
1th and softens the ferocious. He banishes every vicious propensity 
by offering a reward to sincerity, which can only be attained by 
habits of virtue, temperance, and urbanity. 

But the fear that Myrilla would not deem me worthy of the 
high honour to which I aspired, plunged me into the gloom of 
despondence. Quitting the society of convivial men, whose wit 
had now lost its attractions, I became a solitary wanderer in the 
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white valley of Pedion, and roved on the banks of the Cephisus. 
Amid these sylvan scenes I resigned myself to the indulgence of 
those delicious reveries of melancholy which none but the melan- 
choly can enjoy. Every object furnished me a simile. When I 
beheld the waves gently pursuing each other, and at length com- 
mingling and rolling on in a larger torrent, “ ah,” I exclaimed, 
“thus should the souls of Myrilla and Critias be united, and 
softly glide down the stream of life!’ 

The branches of the vine, interweaving their foliage to protect 
the flowers of the plain from the fervid beams of the sun, seemed 
to indicate that happy union which adds confidence to each, and 
shelters them in all the persecutions of misfortune. 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my bosom on a sultry 
afternoon, when I retired to a favourite bower near the altar of 
the muses, where Cedrus had devoted himself to death for the 
preservation of his country against the invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesians.* This spot was endeared to me by the circumstance of 
its having been the scene of our first meeting. On the table where 
her arm had frequently rested, I carved these words: 


When here my Love her form reclines, 
May Zephyr waft his genial winds, 





* During the reign of Codrus, the son of Melanthus, who had saved his 
country by the prowess which he displayed in a single combat with the 
Beeotian monarch, Athens was threatened with total subversion by the — 
Peloponnesians. But while the armies were preparing for battle, intelli- 
gence arrived that the Delphian oracle had declared that that side should 
be successful which lost its chief. Upon hearing this response, Codrus 
resolved to sacrifice his life on the shrine of patriotism. Under cover of 
the night, and disguised in mean attire, he penetrated the camp of the 
enemy. Having provoked a controversy with one of the soldiers, he struck 
him with his hook; and his own death was the consequence of the magnani- 
mous blow. Upon an investigation of the cause of the tumult, the body 
of Cudrus was recognized, and the chiefs, fearing the fulfilment of the 
prediction, hastily retired into Peloponnesius. The spot where Codrus 
fell was commemorated by the gratitude of his country, and was shown 
to Pausanias many years after this event. 

The altar of the muses, mentioned by Critias, was called In1sstpes by 
the Athenians, Paus. lib. 1. c.19. See also sir George Whelen’s Journey 
into Greece, and Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 
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And ye rough boughs more closely grow 
To shield her from the solar glow. 

Thou too, sweet stream! more gently play 
When by thy side she loves to stray; 

And as thou roll’st thy calmest tide, 

Oh, wish that thus her life may glide! 
Thus shall all Nature’s charms combine 
To worship her who doth entwine 

Our willing souls, by beauty’s guile— 

The roseate blush and dimpled smile. 

















Then I strung the instrument which was now the constant com- 
panion of my meditations, and endeavoured to beguile my sorrows 
by an 












ADDRESS TO MY LYRE. 






Awake, awake my dulcet lyre! 
Let love your tuneful strings inspire! 
And whisper in Myrilla’s ear, 
The anxious care, the timid fear, 
1 That now disturbs thy master’s breast 
B Who is by love deprived of rest. 
Oh! sing the joys on Love that wait 
And sing the pangs that follow hate: 
Oh! kindle quick that genial flame, 
I feel, but ah! I dare not name. 


















it And shall no pulse with rapture beat, 
i | Shall no cheek feei the blushing heat? 
| | _ No chaste desires tumultuous rise, 

i i No passion beam from her bright eyes? 


| Alas, alas, ’tis but a cheat; 
Vet still I bless the dear deceit! 
Tis like the lover’s pleasant dream, 


ry That flies the morning’s orient beam! 
th ’Tis like the wave by breezes tost 
el That in another wave is lost! 


*Tis like the wind that round me plays 
But never for an instant stays! 

Yet sing of love my trembling lyre 
Awake, awake thy warmest fire! 
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Happy the god to whom belongs 
All the Muse’s mournful songs, 

e May teach thee some persuasive art 
E. To win the lov’d Myrilla’s heart; 
e Then best of Lyrists I shall reign - 
Happiest lover on the plain. 


I was interrupted by Anacreon, who regarded me with an in- 
credulous air, as he heard me pronounce these flattering fore- 


bodings of hope. He took the lyre from my hand, and with a 
sarcastic air, sang these words: 


TO CRITIAS. 

We read the flying courser’s name 

Upon his side in marks of flame;* 

And by their turban’d brows alune; 

The warriors of the east are known. 

But in the lover’s glowing eyes, 
; The inlet to his bosom lies;+ 
4 Through them we see the small faint mark, 
Where love has dropp’d his burning spark! 





* The word in the original riage, tiara, is the same part of the Asiatic 
dress which we now call a turban. Addison has given a fine description 
of the savage state of the ancient Parthians, from the Greek of Dionysius: 


Beyond the Caspian streights those realms extend, 
Where circling bows the martial Parthians bend. 
Vers’d only in the rougher arts of war, 

No fields they wound, nor urge the shining share. 
No ships they boast to stem the rolling tide, 

Nor lowing herds o’er flowery meadows guide: 
But infants wing the feather’d shaft for flight, 
And rein the fiery steed with fond delight. 

On ev’ry plain the whistling spear alarms 

The neighing courser, and the clang of arms; 

For there no food the little heroes taste, 

Till warlike toil has earn’d the short repast. 


{ “ We cannot see into the heart,” says Madame Dacier. But the lover 
answers— 
Il cor ne gli occhi et ne la fronte ho scritto. , 


Monsier La Fosse has given the following lines, as enlarged on the 
thought of Anacreon: 
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“ And is it true,” said he, when he concluded, “ that the little 
urchin has at length enlisted you in his train! Poetry and love are 
so intimately united, that a fondness for the one, generally excites 
the feelings of the other. I have suspected your situation, but I 
waited for an avowal of it from you. 

“ How is it possible,” I replied, “that you have discovered 
what I have so studiously concealed from every eye?” 

“ Ah Critias, the language of the heart cannot be suppressed. 
If it do not find utterance in open declarations, it will murmur in 
broken sighs; it will manifest itself in thoughtful musings and 
those happy abstractions in which the soul seems to be separated 
from the body.” 

‘‘ True it is, Anacreon, my best friend, that I love—and with 
such sincerity and ardour that no time can eradicate it, no change 
of situation can obliterate the passion from my breast. Lo here is 
the first fruit of your instructions. 

I then showed to Anacreon the ode which I had composed. 

He smiled. “ Your poetry is tolerable,” said he, “ you are no 
unpromising pupil. But you are as yet unskill@d in the arts of 
love. When you have more experience, and have seen as much 
of the capriciousness of the female heart as I have, you will learn 
that your attack must be slow, wary, and unperceived. By so 
open a declaration as this, you will but create difficulties for per- 
severance and time to surmount. Be wise. Endeavour to conceal 
your passion, and delay any professions until the partiality of your 
mistress evinces that she wishes the discovery. Women are not 
less apt to love than we are—but frequent disappointments have 
taught them more prudence than we possess. And it is necessa- 
ry that they should preserve this cautious disposition. Their 
hearts are cast in a finer mould. and a woman sinks beneath the 





a 


Lorsque je vois un amant; &c. 


In vain the lover tries to veil 
The flame which in his bosom lies; 
His cheeks’ confusion tells the tale, 
We read it in his languid eyes; 
And though his words the heart betray, 
His silence speaks e’en more than they. 
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scorn of one whom she loves, as the tender leaves of the lentiscus 
droop at mid-day. Besides this, the continued complaisance 
which we are compelled te observe, prevents them from acquir- 
ing so accurate a knowledge of human nature as we have obtained, 
and they, therefore, experience great difficulty in distinguishing 
between the lover and the admirer. Their province is not so much 
to select as to accept. | 

“ But if your passion cannot be controuled, and you will not 
wait to discover whether she even merit your love, send her these 
lines, and in a few days you may observe what effect they have 
upon her.” 7 


So saying, he tore a leaf from his tablets, upon which I found 
the following: 


~ 


TO CUPID. 


Monarch Love! resistless boy, 

With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 
And nymphs, that glance ethereal blue. 
Disporting tread the mountain-dew; 
Propitious, oh! receive my sighs, 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise, 
That thou wilt whisper to the breast 

Of her I love thy soft behest; 

And counsel her to learn from thee 
The lesson thou hast taught to me. 

Ah! if my heart no flattery tell, 

Thoul’t own I’ve learn’d that lesson well! 


I adopted the advice of Anacreon, and sent his ode. In a few 
days after, 1 visited Myrilla, and artfully turned her attention to 
poetry. When we had conversed some time upon this subject, 
she showed me Anacreon’s ode, and asked me if I knew the au- 
thor. I evaded the question, and found the address did not dis- 
please her. I became so charmed with her manners, that'I at 
length entirely forgot my wise resolutions and actually presented 
my own verses. She received them with a blush, which was in- 
creased to a more rubied glow as she proceeded in reading them. 


“ 4 pretty little poetical fiction,’ said she, with a careless air, 
as she returned the tablets. 
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“ No, loveliest Myrilla,” I replied, “ it is no fiction—it is the 
honest, though imperfect expression of a heart most sincerely 
devoted to you. Accept— 

“ Were we to take all the fictions of poets,’ said Myrilla, in- 
terrupting me, “ as faithful pictures of what is engraved upon 
their breasts, we should very frequently be deceived. You meet 
with a face which pleases you, and immediately endeavour to 
convince yourself that you are in love. You mistake momentary 
emotion for a passion. Then you fly to smogth meads and purling 
streams—you fancy the kids and goats sympathizing with you in 
your sorrow, and your mistress only inexorable. You warble 


your distress upon the harp until even echo herself is,tired of 


your tale.” 
** Cease such raillery, cruel Myrilla. I confess that we do of- 


ten praise with extravagant admiration, many whum we perhaps 
would not marry, and afterwards wed one whom we would be 
ashamed to celebrate.* But Myrilla! believe me, I am not one 
of these—believe that I— 

We were interrupted by the entrance of Anacreon, who laughed 
very heartily upon observing my confusion. 

“© How has my friend entertained you, fair damsel? said he, ad- 
dressing Myrilla. 

“‘ If you listen to him he will/never stop. He has a poetic ma- 
nia, and all the bards are his intimate friends. Has he amused you 
with a musty legend of love, or has he indicted some tender 
verses to your bright eyes?” 

“« He has done neither: but he has attacked me in two ways; in 
either of which, women are ever weak. He has attempted to 
flatter my vanity and impose upon my credulity. He protests 
that he is in earnest, but I would persuade him that he is under 
the momentary delusion of a day-dream, and that in no long time 
he will search in vain for some trace of a sort of impression which 
he says is indelibly engraven on his heart.” ' 


(To be continued.) 





* This remark was made by Dr. Johnson in speaking of Waller. The 
observation is true in general; but, perhaps, it never was applied with 
more justice than to this contemptible time-server. 
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Art. IL—The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL.D. Hart- 
ford. Samuel Goodrich, 2 vols. pp. 176 and 235. 


A concisE memoir of the life of Mr. Trumbull, who has, not 
inaptly, been called the Father of American Poetry, is prefixed 
to the first volume. His ancestor came from England, and set- 
tled in Massachusetts, in 1645. Our poet was born in Westbury, 
(Connecticut,) April 13th, 1750, O. S.: his father the minister of 
the place. He was an only son, and great attention was early 
paid to his education; so that, at the age of seven, he was ex- 
amined by the tutors of Yale College at New-Haven, and declared 
to be fit for admission. He did not, however, enter college till 
the age of thirteen. The Spectator, affording many fine speci- 
mens of poetry, and the lyric poems of Watts, were the only 
works in which he could delight himself in his earliest years; 
his father’s library being mostly classical and theological. Af- 
terwards he was enabled to borrow some of Milton’s, Pope’s, 
Dryden’s, and Thompson’s works. He took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts‘in 1767; remained three years longer at the college, 
and then received his second «dlegree. A large proportion of these 
seven years was spent in the cultivation of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar, rhetoric and general literature, particularly poetry, 
and in the study of the Roman and Grecian poets and orators. 

Much was done by Mr. Trumbull, and his exertions were not 
without effect, in introducing in that seminary the study of the 
Belles Lettres. William Livingston, afterwards governor of New 
Jersey, author of “ Philosophical Solitude”? and other poems, 
about thirty years before, had endeavoured to infuse a poetical 
taste among the students; but his attempts proved abortive. 
Trumbull’s precepts and example had great influence. Dwight, 
Humpbreys, Barlow, &c. were taught to sip at the same spring. 

In 1771 Mr. Trumbull was appointed atutor. In 1772 he 
published the first part of “ Zhe Progress of Duiness.” The 
next year he entered as a student in the office of John Adams, 
Fate president of the United States, in Boston. Here he was in 
the midst of the political contests of the time, and became ac- 
quainted with its principal acts and actors. In 1774 he published 


his “ Elegy on the Times,” but without any signature. Mr. 
Vol... xX. 5 
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Adams becoming a member of Congress, he returned to New 
Haven, and commenced the practice of the law. In 1775 he 
wrote the two first cantoes of “ M‘Fingal;” which were pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, where Congress was then sitting. 

After spending several years in his native town he removed, 
June 1781, with his family to Hartford, where he has ever since 
resided. The next year he completed M‘Fingal, which was im- 
mediately published by subscription. This work became very 
popular in the United States, and in England. It has passed 
through thirty editions, only one of which was with the know- 
ledge and consent of the author. 

After the peace of 1783 he engaged with several wits and 
poets of the time in producing “ American Antiquities,” or Es- 
says on a supposed poem called the Anarchiad, an ancient epic, 
pretended to have been found in the ruins of an old fort built in 
the conjectured time of Madoc. In 1789 he was appointed at- 
torney-general of the state. Three years after he was elected a 
member of the Legislature from Hartford. He resigned the of- 
fice of attorney-general, on account of il] health, in 1795. In 1800 
he was again elected a member of the Legislature, and the next 
year received the appointment of a judge, of the Supreme Court; 
and in 1808 received the additional appointment of judge of the 
Supreme Court of Errors. 

Mr. Trumbull’s biographer thus closes the sketch of his life. 
‘“‘ To these offices he was annually appointed by the Legislature, 
till May, 1819, when * * * * * ad ° 
Desunt nonnulla . . ad ay 

In the first place, we cannot avoid objecting to the price of 
these volumes, however valuable the poetry may be admitted to 
be. The indigent, not less than the wealthy, may be desirous of 
purchasing a work, which many will never see, on account of the 
uncommen price. We wish a distinction could be made among 
purchasers. Let the publisher receive from poets and critics ten 
per cent. profit; from men in easy circumstances twenty or thirty; 
and from the wealthy a hundred. The chief glory of a nation, 
says Dr. Johnson, is its authors: and surely the chief of those au- 
thors are its poets. In the olden time, men of wealth and taste 
honoured themselves by patronizing poets; thus, while immortali- 
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zing themselves, becoming the medium of adding glory to their 
country. We know of no instance, in the United States, of a 
poet being steadily patronized by an opulent Mzcenas, or Mz- 
cenates. Had this been the case, probably ere this an American 
Virgil and Horace would not now be wanting. If, however, the 
wealthy would give double price for original poetry, and the 
bookseller did not, instead of the author, engross all the profits, 
such patronage might have great effect in producing exertion, 
and exertion might reach the point of excellence. It is one of 
the first duties of men of great wealth, according to Theocritus, 
to patronize poets: 


Aaimovios, Ti de xepdes o pevpsos evdobs ypusos 
Keimevos; 8x ade WABTM Dpovessiv oveecis. 
AAdAa To mev Puy, to de nat Tit devas AOIAQN.—ZTdyl. 16. 


Wretches! of what profit is immense wealth lying in.the strong 
box? The wise do not so dispose of their riches; but, while they 
retain a fiortion for themselves, they know it is their duty to be- 
stow a due pfrortion on the sons of song. 

Mr. Trumbull, we have learned, after having served and ex- 
alted his country, and particularly his native state, is now, at the 
age of seventy, deprived of his office, and left in the arms of indi- 
gence. A melancholy proof that “ the agonizing spasms of infu- 
riated man” are yet “to be felt and feared;” and that we still “ coun- 
tenance a political intolerance, as despotic as wicked,” and “ ca- 
pable of bitter and bloody persecutions.’’* 

Many of the imitations, allusions, and similes of M‘Fingal, are 
drawn from Milton; to whom, in some instances, credit is given 
in the notes; but very often the obligation is not acknowledged. 
To the classics the author is but little indebted. With the Bible 
he appears to be intimately acquainted, and from this sacred 
source he draws his principal means of ridicule and humour. 
At this, Dr. Johnson would shake his head, and call it profa- 
nity. Such kind of wit was, however, very common in New 
England to that time, especially in Connecticut; where, at this 
day, it is far from being wholly disused or discountenanced. 


* Vide Jefferson’s Inaugural Message. 
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Make them give up, like saints complete, 
The arm of flesh, and trust the feet; 

And work, like Christians undissembling, 
Salvation out with fear and trembling. 
See from your overthrow and end, 


The Tory Paradise ascend, 
Like that New World which claims its station 


Beyond the final conflagration. 

Then, lifting high the pond’rous jar, 
Poured o’er his head the smoking tar: 
With less profusion once was spread 

Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head 

That down his beard and vest:nents ran, 
And covered all his outward man. 

Not blest with man less ceremonious, 
The wide mouthed whale that swallowed Jonas; 
Like earthquake gapes, to death devote, 
That open Sepulchre, her throat: 

The grave or barren womb you'd stuff 
And sooner bring to cry, enough; 

Or fatten up to fair condition 

The lean-fleshed kine of Pharaoh’s vision. 


Such use of Scripture for images, similitudes and language, 
may give offence to some, who may be led to believe that the au- 
thor’s intention was to ridicule the sacred writings: which un- 


questionably was not the fact. 
Mr. Trumbull, having made Butler his model in relation to 


his rhymes, has copied all the faults of Hudibras. Hudibrastic 
poetry requires as close attention to exactness of rhymes as any 
other poetry. 

With these our squire, among the valiant’st, 

Employed his time, and tools and talents. 

How much is the ear offended at the pronunciation of valiant- 

est as two syliables only! 

As thus he spake, our squire M‘Fingal 

Gave to his partisans a signal. 
Here ig and in are made to rhyme together. 


Serve them like shoe-ball for defences 
*Gainst wear and tear of consciences. 
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Here consciences is made four syllables, and the accent put upon 
the penult. 

Swear he had seen the nest she /aid in 

And knew how long she had been sitting. 

And look our list of placemen ad/ over; 

Did heaven appoint our chief judge Oliver. 

The sins and follies past all compass 

That prove you guilty or non compos. 

Britain, depend on’t, will take on her 

T’ assert her dignity and honour. 
In these three last instances, of which kind there are many more, 
the double endings are the same as if the same words were used. 
They rhyme together as would fare and fair, some and sum, kc. 
so /iance and alliance; Indians and engines; conquered and con- 
cord, 

In some instances, principally for the sake of rhyme, the accent 
is grossly misplaced. 

So for the civil wars you /ament 

Faith, you yourselves must take the blame in’t.— 

Hath not heaven warned you what must ensue, 

And providence ‘eciared against you? 

Committees vile of correspondence, 

And mobs whose tricks have almost undone ’s.— 

Thrice cried King George, as erst in dzstress, 

Knights of romance invoked a mistress, 
Were such liberties defensible, our Ilcaguage would soon be with- 
outany accent. And why should such rhymes as herring and carrion, 
licence and politicians, certain and fortune, seizures and monopo- 
lizers, laddie and shadow, torture and order; or such as tud and 
mob, choir and sguire, forgot and foot, intrigues and legs, run and 
town, &c. &c. be more admissible in burlesque than in solemn 
poetry? 

The second volume contains poems on various subjects; the 
longest of which is The Progress of Dulness, in three parts. In 
the first is traced the progress of a simpleton, during his prepa- 
ration for college, his stay there, his school-keeping, studying di- 
vinity, his settlement as a clergyman, and his deportment as such. 
The description is but too faithful to facts, as they then were in 

Connecticut, and most of New England; and as they are at the 
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present day, though a great change has taken place within the 
Jast fifty years; and many more now than formerly of the first ta- 


lents and greatest erudition embrace the clerical profession. 


Now to some priest that’s famed for teaching, 
He goes, to learn the art of preaching; 
And settles down, with earnest zeal, 
Sermons to study and to steal: 

Learns with nice art to make with ease 
The scriptures speak whate’er he please. 
Learns the grave style and goodly phrase, 
Safe handed down from Cromwell’s days; 
And shuns with anxious care the while 
Th’ infection of a modern style.— 

What though his wits could ne’er dispense 
One page of grammar or of sense; 

What though his learning be so slight 

He scarcely knows to read or write; 
What though his skull be cudgel-proof; 
He’s Orthodox, and that’s enough. 


In the second part is given the history of a fop, traced from 


the youthful clown to the decrepid and palsied spendthrift. Many 
of our aged readers, by the following quotation, will be reminded 


of the dress in fashion forty years ago. 


The laced suit glitt’ring gay before; 

The ruffile, where, from open vest 

The rubied broach adorns the breast: 
The coat, with lengthened waist behind, 
Whose short skirts dangle in the wind: 
The modish hat, whose breadth contains 
The measure of its owner’s brains: 

The stockings gay with various hues, 
The little toe-encircling shoes; 

The cane, on whose carved top is shown 
An [ajhead just emblem of his own. — 
And who for beauty need repine, 
That’s sold at ev’ry barber’s sign; 

Nor lies in features or complexion, 

But curls disposed in meet direction, 
With strong pomatum’s grateful odour, 
And quantum sufficit of powder? 
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Trumbull’s Poetical Works. 39 


The life of a coquette constitutes the third part. After reject- 
ing many she becomes enamoured with Dick Hairbrain, the hero 
of tie second part, by whom she is rejected. The wrinkles of 
age coming upon her, 

She flies assemblies, shuns the bail, 

And cries out vanity on all.— 

Now careless grown of airs polite, 

Her noonday night-cap meets the sight; 

Her hair uncombed collects together, 

With ornaments of many a feather.— 

All points of dress and neatness carried 

As though she’d been a twelve-month married. 


The Rev. Mr. Brainless, the subject of the first part, is recom- 
mended to Miss Simper, the coquette. He now dresses his wig, 
puts on his suit of sable, with the black silk hose in which he took 
his first degree, 

And set forth fierce to court the maid: 
His white-haired Deacon went for aid; 
And on the right in solemn mode 

The Rev’d Mr. Brainless rode.— 

The priest then bowed in sober gesture, 
And all in scripture terms addrest her: 
He’d found for reasons amply known, 
It was not good to be alone; 

And tho’t his duty led to trying 

The great command of multiplying: 
So, with submission, by her leave, 
He’d come to look him out an Eve.— 
In short, the bargain finished soon 

A rev’rend Doctor made them one. 


It appears that this work gave great offence to some of the 
clergy, who accused the author of infidelity, “or, what they viewed 
as equally heretical, of being an Armenian.”” Much of the same 
spirit of bigotry sti!l remains in New England, but is declining, 
though it still lingers, “as loth to quit its hold” on Connecticut 
in particular. , 

The Progress of Dulness is written with much more metrical 
purity than M‘Fingal; though there are some departures from 
correctness; such as, 
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There fate displays its book, she believes, 
And lovers swim io form of tea-leaves. 







Of the minor poems of this volume we consider the Ode to 
Sleef as the most poetical. Had it been written by Dryden or 
Pope, it would have been esteemed one of their noblest perfor- 









| mances. Several of the other poems relate to characters and in- 

, i cidents of the times; and hence lose a part of the interest they 

Wi once commanded. They are all written with great harmony of 

a } numbers and purity of language. The sentiment is never de- 
Hit based, nor does it rise to sublimity. 
















Art. [IIL.—An Essay ufon the Principles of Historical Compo- 
sition, with an apfiplication of those Principles to the writings of 


iM Tacitus. By John Hill, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Part 11.* 
: 


Tue proofs of sound judgment in the writings of Zacitus are 






i} extremely numerous. [From the choice of his subjects, he ap- 


















| pears to have been perfectly acquainted with the nature and the 
Bea | extent of his own powers. Though he was considerably advan- 
‘be ced in life before he began to write history, yet the closeness of 
his application enabled him to unfoid that wisdom which his expe- 
: rience had furnished. In spite of an ardent love of fame, he 
i avoided the rock upon which most authors split, and wisely forbore 
to solicit the attention of the public, till he could for certain com- 
i) mand its respect. 
While he was governor of Belgium, he did not waste his time 
in idleness, nor in dévising plans for the increase of his fortune. 
if The generosity of his spirit made him abhor that cruelty with 
j which other prefects oppressed their subjects. When the concerns 
| of his government did not engage his attention, he viewed the rude 
| manners of the Germans with an attentive eye; and the acuteness 
i i of the observer was happily suited to the nicety of the subject. The 
ee discussions of the philosopher were, with him, a relaxation from 
Hy the cares of the statesman. During his abode in Belgium, he col- 
tie lected materials relating to the first stage of human society, which 
} | éorm the most valuable treatise that is even yet to be found upon 
pi} the subject. 





* See Part I, in Vol. IX. p. 339. 
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He next wrote the life of his father-in-law Agricola. In this trea- 
tise, we have reason to admire the qualities of an affectionate heart 


as much as the accomplishments of an able writer. Asa piece 
of biographical writing, it may be deemed a standard. Nothing 
needful to be known is suppressed, and nothing superfluous is 
admitted. Agvicolais made so completely respectable as a soldier, 
and amiable as a man, that the character drawn may seem per- 
haps too near to perfection. It does not appear, however, that the 
contemporaries of Tacitus ever accused him of partiality. 

After the life of Agricola, he composed his history, which begins 
at the death of Nero, and ends with the reign of Titus. Itis unfor- 
tunately so much mutilated, that it comprehends little more than 
a twentieth part of its subject. That our author knew precisely the 
nature of the period he had chosen, is evident from his own words: 
“Opus aggredior (says he) opimum casibus, atrox preliis, dis- 
cors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum.” (Hist. lib. 1. cap. 2.) 
Throughout the work, a most exact unity is preserved, in the 
midst of multiplicity facts. The views of Vespasian in the east are 
suggested before the dispute between Otho and Vitellius had come 
to a conclusion, and the reader is thus prepared for contemplating 
anew struggle. The disturbances in Germany and in Britian solicit 
his attention when they occur; but so as not to break in upon the 
niain story. Foreign and domestic occurrences find a place suited 
to their respective importance; and the account of the war in Ger- 
many, and thatof the expedition of Titus in Judeaare kept com- 
pletely distinct, and made clearly intelligible. 

In the annals of Tacitus, which were the last of his works, though 
their subject be prior to that of his history, a more distinct arrange- 
ment is to be found than could well be expected from their title. 
From the author’s ability, the narration in them is better conducted 
than that in easier subjects is by the generality of those who have 
wisely adopted them. He was, at the saine time, thoroughly aware 
of the difficulties he encountered. He insinuates, that the period 
chosen presents a multiplicity of facts too inconsiderable to be the 
foundation of a legitimate history; and that those great events no 
longer existed, which as often hide the historian’s defects, as they 
receive embellishment from the force of his talents. Nobis in 
arcto, et inglorius labor. Immota quippe aut medice lacessita 
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erat. Non tamen sine usu fuerit, introspicere illa primo aspectu 
levia, ex quis magnarum szpe rerum motus oriuntur.” (Ann. 
lib. 4. cap. 32.) 

As an impartial historian, Tacitus is, without doubt, entitled to 
high praise. He arraigns the conduct of the undeserving, without 
regard to their rank; and appears to have been, in every case, 
devoid of prejudice. At the beginning of his history, he lays 
down a rule for other writers, to which he gives reason to think 
that he himself will rigidly adhere. Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, nec beneficio nec injuria cogniti. Dignitatem nostram a 
Vespasiano inghoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius pro- 
vectam non abnuerim; sed imcorruptam fidem professis, neque 
amore quisquam, et sine odio dicendus est.”” (Hist. lib. 1. cap. 1.) 
A beautiful struggle is here exhibited between the emotions of 
his gratitude and his sense of what was right; but he holds it 
dishonourable even to be grateful at the expense of truth. 

That the views of Tacitus upon human affairs are profound and 
just, must be obvious to every person who has judgment to follow 
him. The perusal of his works requires more than an ordinary 
exercise of attention. They are fitted to instruct rather than to 
amuse. Their choicest beauties lie hid from vulgar observation; 
and the longer they are contemplated, even by the discerning, the 
higher is the pleasure they afford. If ever any historian under- 
stood the springs of human action thoroughly, it was Tacitus. 
His penetrating eye never rested upon the surface of objects, but 
searched their inmost recess. His mind seems to have been 
formed for catching those peculiarities in character, which, though 
not easily discerned, have no small effect upon the conduct of 
men. Of this we have an instance in the case of Czsonius Petus, 
who had been improperly appointed by Nero for the defence of 
Armenia, and who rejected the advice of his experienced coun- 
sellors. “ Verum ubi a viris militaribus adversus urgentes casus 
firmatus erat, rursus ne alienz sententie indigens videretur, in 
diversa ac deteriora transibat.” (Ann. lib. 15. cap. 10.) An ordi- 
nary writer would have either told the fact simply, or have mis- 
taken its cause; but it became the subtlety of Tacitus to expose 
the false pride which made Petus reject the counsel which he 
needed, and add obstinancy to ignorance. 
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The observations of Tacitus sometimes illustrate not only the 
characters of the persons to whom they are applied, but the nature 
of the times in which they lived. He is, indeed, as sparing of his 
expression as he is profuse of his matter. This appears upon 
many occasions; and particularly in the account given why Pop- 
peus Sabinus had been raised from a very ordinary station to 
offices of trust and distinction. “ Fine anni Poppzus Sabious 
concessit vita, modicus originis, principum amicitia consulatum 
ac triumphale decus adeptus: Maximisque provinciis per qua- 
tuor ct viginti annos impositus; nullam ob eximiam artem, sed 
quod par negotiis, neque supra erat.” (Ann. lib. 6. cap. 39.) The 
elevation of this Sabinus (it should seem) was owing, not to the 
precise extent of his abilities alone, but to the sentiments which 
his jealous superiors entertained of them. From the measure of 
talents which he possessed, they perceived that the business of 
the public would not be neglected; and, from the mediocrity of 
those talents, that its tranquility would not be disturbed. 

Our author’s observation upon the fall of Sallustius Crispus is 
also worthy of himself. When this person was advanced in life, 
he lost the favour of Tiberius, which he had long enjoyed; and 
Tacitus hazards a conjecture as to the fate of courtiers in gene- 
ral. The mutability of their situation is often ascribed to the 
caprice of their patrons alone; but our.author, with much ingenui- 
ty, and perhaps equal justice, ascribes this to a capricious levity 
both in the patrons and in the objects of their beneficence. “ #tate 
provecta speciem magis in amicitia principis quam vim retinuit. 
Idque Mecenati acciderat, fato potentie raro sempiterne: An 
satias Capit, aut illos cum omnia tribuerunt; aut hos, cum jam 
nihil reliquum est quod cupiant.”? (Ann. lib. 3. cap. 30.) 

But almost the whole account of the reign of Tiberius, contains 
the exposition of a character not more odious than it was singu- 
lar. An ordinary writer might have marked some of its general 
features, but such a writer as Tacitus alone could unfold its in- 
tricacies. In almost every action, and every speech, the tyrant 
had something to conceal. Under the veil of moderation, he was 
ever anxious to undermine the liberties of his people. Flattery, 
however artfully administered, was, from the suspiciousness of 
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his nature. apt to give him offence; and though he was provoked 
with the servility of his subjects, yet he would not permit tiem 
to be free. This struggle between contending humours, together 
with its effects upon those around him, is beautifully insinuated 
in the following words. “ Acerbeque increpuit eos, qui divinas 
occupationes, ipsumque dominum dixerant. Unde angusta et 
lubrica oratio sub principe, qui libertatem metuebat, adulationem 
oderat.” (Ann. lib. 2. cap. 87.) 

In unfolding the character of Sejanus, who was long the favour- 
ite, od even the director of Tiberius, no less art is displayed 
than in unfolding that of the emperor himseif. Along with many 
bad qualities, this Sejanus had possessed the most wonderful ad- 
dress. Whiie the other subjects of Tiberius dreaded the violence 
and the caprice of his humours, he had art enough to render both 
the instruments of his elevation. He could make even the tyrant 
conceal his lusts, through a fear, or an attachment, of which he 
was the object. ‘ Obtectis libidinibus, dum Sejanum dilexit, ti- 
muitve.” (Ann. lib. 6 cap. 51.) By an unfortunate chasm in the 
writings of Tacitus, the history of the fall, and the full exposition 
of the character of Sejanus are now lost. His daring ambition, 
and almost unfathomable subtlety, present a subject that suits the 
hand of an able artist; and some of the great outlines still re- 
maining, show clearly the value of the picture when complete. 

But, although Tacitus draws his characters in strong cclours, 
yet there is nothing in them bordering upon extravagance. The 
singularity of their conduct justifies that of the view held forth. 
Though many fou! passions deformed the character of Tiberius; 
yet our author is candid enough to point out in it the smallest 
symptom of virtue. He repeatedly frees him trom the imputa- 
tion of avarice. He even seems happy in extolling the merit of 
his reply to Adgandestrius, who offered to destroy Arminius, if 
the senate would send him poison for the purpose.  Responsum 
esse, non fraude neque occultis, sed palam et armatum populum 
Romanum hostes suos ulcisci. Qua gloria zequabat se Tiberius 
priscis imperatoribus, qui venenum in Pyrrhum regem vetuerant, 
prodiderantque.” (Ann. lib. 2. cap. 88.) 

As the character of Tiberius is not held forth as completely 
abandoned, so neither is that of Germanicus heid forth as com- 
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pletely virtuous: Tacitus shows that partiality to virtue which 
becomes its friend; but his judgment was too strong to be misled, 
even by a venial bias. In spite of the amiableness of Germanicus, 
in almost every situation, he discovers, upon one occasion, the 
frailties of a man. At the interview between him and Piso, they 
met “ Firmato vultu, Piso adversus metum, Germanicus ne mi- 
nari crederetur. Postremo paucis familiarium adhibitis sermo 
cceptus a Cesare, qualem ira et dissimulatio gignit.”” (Ann. lib. 
2. cap. 57.) 

Though the observations of Tacitus be profound, yet he rarely 
shows any anxiety,.or employs any artifice to set them off to ad- 
vantage. The current of his narration runs eften so smooth, that 
the treasures with which it is impregnated are apt to escape un- 
noticed. He wrote for those only who had acuteness to catch his 
hints, and ability to apply them as they deserve. A profound ob- 
servation often presents itself unexpectedly; and the reader’s ad- 
miration is bestowed the more willingly, because the historian’s 
sense of dignity made him averse from courting it. The cause of 
Rufus’s severity is beautifully painted at the end of the following 
sentence, by the use of four words. “ Quippe Rutus diu manipu- 
laris, dein centurio, mox castris prefectus, antiquam duramque 
tmilitiam revocabat, vetus operis ac laboris, et eo immitior quia 
toleraverat.” (Ann. lib. 1. cap. 20.) 

The desperate situation of the old emperor Galba, who was 
employed in offering a sacrifice, even after the schemes of Otho, 
his successor, had begun to take effect, is also delicately express- 
ed in a few simple words. “Ignarus interim Galba et sacris 
intentus, fatigabat alieni jam imperii deos.” (Hist lib. 1. cap. 29.) 

With much judgment also, and at the same ume, with great 
simplicity of expression, he assigns the reason why Anicetus, 
who had been employed by Nero, first to attempt drowning his 
mother, and afterwards to slay her, incurred the emperor’s dis- 
pleasure. “ Levi post admissum scelus gratia, dein graviore odio, 
quia malorum facinorum ministri quasi exprobrantes aspiciun- 
tur.” (Ann. lib. 14. cap. 62.) 

Such striking and deep remarks seem to spring spontaneously 
from the mind of Facitus. They are, for the most part, made with- 
out any seeming effort, and without ostentation. Though replete 
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with instruction to the most intelligent reader, yet they often teach 
without mortifying him, and excite no disgust at the historian’s 
arrogance. 

The judgment of Tacitus is remarkable, not only in those sin- 
gle strokes, by which he unexpectedly, and at once, unfolds some- 
thing not understood, but also when he warns his reader that he 
is to do so, and solicits his attention. In his descriptions of cha- 
racter, there is none of that spurious subtlety which balances cir- 
cumstances not duly opposed. Every antithesis stated, has its 
foundation in nature, and bespeaks that solid acuteness which is 
above affectation. Of this, the character drawn of Galba, in the 
49th chapter of the Ist book of the History, furnishes one out of 
many instances. ‘ Hunc exitum habuit Sergius Galba tribus et 
septuaginta annis, quinque principes prospera fortuna emensus, 
et alieno imperio felicior, quam suo. Vetus in familia nobilitas, 
magne opes: ipsi medium ingenium, magis extra vitia quam 
cum virtutibus. Fame nec incuriosus, nec yenditator. Pecuniz 
aliene non appetens, suz parcus, publice avarus. Amicorum 
libertorumque, ubi in bonos incidissct, sine reprehensione patiens: 
si mali forent, usque ad culpam ignarus. Sed claritas natalium, 
et metus temporum fuit obtentui, ut quod segnitia erat, sapientia 
vocaretur. Dum vigebat extas, militari laude apud Germanias 
floruit. Proconsul Africam moderate: jam senior, citeriorem 
Hispaniam pari justitia continuit: major privato visus, dum pri- 
vatus fuit, et omnium consensu capax imperil, nisi imperasset.” 

From all the observations made, and all the passages quoted, 
we may infer, that Tacitus was eminently endowed with that judg- 
ment, which, besides giving the feeling and the fancy of the his- 
torian their due value, is itself the foundation of many capital 
qualities. This enabled him, we find, to choose and to arrange 
his subject, so as to do most justice to his own abilities, and to 
give most instruction to his reader. It secured the fairness of 
his decisions, in spite of those personal connexions with which 
most men are blinded. It made him sagacious in his opinions as 
to past things that are doubtful, and as to future things that are 
contingent. While it enabled him to see objects as they were, 
and insured his reader against the impertinence of observations 
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that are either trifling or misplaced, it also repressed the weak 
vanity which lessens the merit that it means to exaggerate. 

As the power of judgment comes late to maturity, both in the 
individual and in the state, so history, in its most improved form, 
is never one of the earliest efforts of national genius. The per- 
fection of the poet’s art depends chiefly upon the acuteness of his 
feeling and the vivacity of his fancy. In the improvement of 
these powers, little or nothing is left to the possessor’s industry, 
while judgment is fortified by the recollection of past errors, and 
strengthens slowly by repeated trials. As the improvement of 
national wisdom, too, is the fruit of national experience, so history 
cannot flourish but where interesting facts present themselves, 
and where their value is distinctly seen. Though those powers 
which serve to embellish truth, must not be extinguished in the 
historian, yet judgment must prescribe the laws by which they 
are to be controuled. Between the emotians of mind, and the re- 
spective impulse that is the cause of each, a steady proportion is 
thus preserved. As too much brilliancy in any object prevents 
it from being distinctly seen, so the brightness of the reader’s 
fancy must illuminate the subject of narration, without dazzling 
the reader’s eye. 

The position now advanced, as to the’ period in society at which 
historical narration appears in its most improved form, will be 
found to be justified by facts. In every literary era, the poet has 
been the first to offer the fruits of his genius, and to court the 
disposers of that approbation which is the reward of his excel- 
lence. Before even the remotest period to which any human re- 
cord reaches, Homer has displayed the wonderful powers of the 
Greek language; and by his own practice, had fixed those princi- 
ples upon which future artists were to perform, and future critics 
to judge. At Rome, the poems, not only of Livius, Andronicus, 
Accius, and Pacuvius, but of Plautus and Terence, had attracted 
the notice oi their countrymen, before any tolerable prose com- 
position appeared. Upon the revival of Jetters, when those arts 
were cherished at Florence, whic the Turks had banished from 
Greece, the history of literature presents the same appearances. 
The genius of Italy, after slumbering ior ages, was first awakened 
by Dante and Petrarch. In France, a taste for the beauties of 
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prose was ushered in by the poems of Malherbe. In Britain too, 
that elegance which has distinguished the compositions of some 
of our countrymen, was first discernible in the works of our 
poets. ‘The assertion, then, as to the period of historical genius, 
seems justified by facts. In every region in which literature has 
as yet flourished, capital productions in history have announced 
the maturity, though they could not secure tie continuance of 
classical taste. Like a bird of passage, impatient of the rigours 
of every climate, this is ever ready to change its abode. 

Those passages, produced now and formerly from Tacitus, 
though fraught with beauties of the first order, enable us to form 
but an imperfect judgment of his merits. We are, indeed, fairly 
intitled to infer, that the genius which gave existence to those 
beauties is no ordinary one; but before we decide as to its pre- 
cise extent, we must mark the instances in which that genius has 
failed, as well as those in which it has been successful. The 
prospect upon which we have hitherto «lwelt, though rich, is in 
some degree delusive. An eulogy that acknowledges no fault, 
can also confer no praise; and that approbation only is to be valued 
which rests on the balance of beauties that have been opposed to 
defects. 

The style of Tacitus has been justly condemned as being, in 


some places, harsh, and not fitted to ailure the attention of the 


reader, by gratifying his taste. This fault is the less pardonable, 
as it springs from intention, and not from carelessness. From 
wishing to shun that servile vanity, by which most writers court 
the admiration of their readers with excessive eagerness, Tacitus 
has fallen into a contrary extreme. 
In vitium ducit culpz fuga si caret arte. 
Hor de Arte Poet. y. 31. 

Ile sometimes throws out his deepest reflections with an indiffer- 
ence that is suspicious, so that the absence of parade is not always 
an indication of his modesty. The abruptness of his manner bor- 
ders upon a studied sententiousness: and from being too conscious 
of his own depth, he is apt to disgust as being dogmatic and ora- 
cular. He writes like a person confident that his opinions are 
sound, regardless of those of his reader, and unwilling to wait till 
the capacity of ordinary men permits them to follow him. 
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From the abruptness of the style of Tacitus, some critics of 
respectable authority have asserted, that he had made Sailust his 
pattern. With all deference for their opinion in other cases, we 
must inthis differ from them. If the originality of the genius of 
Tacitus has#permitted him to copy any writer, it is Thucydides. 
In the use of certain words and forms of construction, he may 

; have copied Sallust; but few historians are more nearly opposite 
in their manner. In the style of Sallust, there is a studied ele- 
gance, at which his supposed imitator never aimed; and in the 
1 sentiment of Tacitus, there is a depth which Sallust could never 


Por: 


\" rival. 
| Tacitus is accused of being vain of his erudition, and of seizing 
; even the slightest opportunities of displaying it. He is said to be 
at too much pains to give the origin of customs, both foreign and 
domestic, and to make too frequent references to the more re- 
mote events in the history of his country. This accusation I hold 
to be groundless. A philosophic mind, like that of Tacitus, must 
5 have seen a value in Certain facts that escapes common observers. 
t y His benevolence, too, may have urged him to stimulate the re- 
maining virtue of his contemporaries, by recalling to their re- 


ee 


: membrance the merits of their ancestors. As the empire declined, 
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he perceived that the materials of history were the more likely to 
perish; and, happily for society, he possessed both that precision, 
by which the antiquary establishes single facts, and that power of 
arrangement, by which the historian states a number in that order 
which is to form his detail. 

The energy of the style of Tacitus has been condemned as ro- 
mantic. This may appear to be the case to those who never felt 
that enthusiasm which warmed his breast. The glowing language 
of an elevated mind tallies ill with the cold propriety of vulgar 
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criticism. The learned bishop of Worcester, in his notes upon 
Horace’s art of poetry, tells us, that figurative expression became 
the dignity of the historic character and genius of Tacitus; but 
that, had his contemporary, Suetonius, used the same language, he 
would have set his readers a-laughing. (Vol. 1. p. 75.) 

Our historian’s descriptions have been charged with inconsis- 
tency; but this is owing to the inconsistency of those characters 
that are their subjects. A more superficial observer would have 
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presented a picture less just, though more uniform in its parts; 
yet the merit of an historian is to be tried by the consonancy of his 
relation with what existed, not with what may be supposed. The 
singular duplicity of many of the characters in Tacitus furnishes 
a full vindication of him in the respect mentioned. His sagacity 
had escaped his critics, who, by charging him with the want of 
penetration, have unluckily discovered their own. 

But the most partial admirers of Tacitus cannot deny, that his 
writings are sometimes deformed with pieces of conceit and af- 
fectation. A certain quaintness and minute elegance in some parts 
of his works, stands opposed to the manly beauties of others. 
Though this affectation in our author be real and highly culpa- 
ble, yet it is sometimes complained of when it does not exist. He 
is accused of excessive refinement in his views, and of assigning 
motives for conduct, of which even the agents were unconscious. 
But it may be easier for a weak mind to deceive itself, than an 
observer of such deep penetration. In nice cases, he generally 
suggests a variety of motives, and leaves it to his reader to select 
the most probable. Where judgment alone is concerned, no wri- 
ter, perhaps, was ever less apt toerr. As soon as the discern- 
ment of his critics fails, their candour fails along with it; and they 


- choose rather to attribute the obscurity of the author to his weak- 


ness, than to their own want of penetration. The mind of the 
emperor Claudius, for example, feeble as it was, made a subject 
of observation that was fortunate both for the historian and his 
reader. A great anatomist only can mark minute deviations in 
nature from her ordinary process; and by stating slight deficien- 
cies or excesses in certain parts, can explain irregularities that 
are glaring in the system. 

When the judgment of Tacitus operates in the way of con- 
trouling his feeling and imagination, certain failures may be de- 
tected, which are not visible when that power operates by itself. 
That vigour in each, which is the general cause of his excel- 
lence, renders the balance more delicate, and becomes, at times, 
the necessary cause of his defects. His errors proceed from the 
exuberance, not from the the want of genius. 

The imagination of Tacitus had certainly got beyond due 
bounds, when he told us, that the redness of Domitian’s face was 
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useful to him in suppressing the signs of shame. ‘“ Szvus ille 
vultus et rubor, a quo se contra pudorem muniebat.” (Vit. Agric. 
cap. 45.) The character of Domitian was so completely aban- 
doned, that we must suppose him destitute of every sentiment 
like modesty; and, at any rate, it is absurd to talk of a person thus 
stifling the signs of emotions of which he was actually conscious. 

Our author also speaks of the Germans as separated from the 
Dacians, “ Mutuo metu aut montibus.’’ (De Mor. Germ. cap. 1.) 
When two subjects so completely different as fear and moun- 
tains, are stated as operating in the production of one common 
effect, we are apt to imagine that the historian had forgot his 
dignity, and aimed at a species of wit. 

The same unmeaning quaintness appears when Tacitus tells us 
of the confirmed jealousy that subsisted between the Lugdunenses 
and Viennenses. “ Unde emulatio, et invidia, et uno amne dis- 
cretis connexum odium.” (Hist. lib. 1. cap.65.) That the vicinity 
should insure the disagreement of these two nations, is highly 
probable; but in order to announce this sentiment, there was no 
need to go in quest of the pointed antithesis involved in the two 
terms discretis and connexum. 

The fact is, that the writings of Pliny, Quinctilian, and the other 
contemporaries of Tacitus, do all carry the symptoms of declining 
taste. That period had arrived, at which, as the ingenious critic 
(bishop of Worcester,) before quoted, observes, the writer must 
find means to strike and to surprise. Antithesis, remote allusions, 
and the double sense of words, are the tools by which he does so. 
In these artifices, suited to please the false taste of his country- 
men, Tacitus was often eminently successful. Thus, in telling 
us, that Agrippina was able to give the empire to her son Clau- 
dius, but was unable to submit to his sovereignty, he makes one 
word denote both the power and the absence of it. “ Truci contra 
ac minaci Agrippina, que filio dare imperium, tolerare imperi- 
tantem nequibat.”” (Ann. lib. 12. cap. 64.) The verb neguidat is 
equally connected with the two infinitives dare and ¢olerare; but 
it must be decompounded before it is applied to the first of them, 
so as to bring forth the historian’s meaning. 

From the charge of affectation and conceit, in certain instances, 
then, our author cannot be freed. It is the prerogative of criti- 
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cism to censure without fear, to despise the authority of names, 
and to decide upon principle. Tacitus, perhaps, expected that the 
lustre of his uncommon accomplishments would destroy the ridi- 
cule that is aimed at common defects; that even the luxuriant 
play of his genius would extort that respect which is due to its 
must correct productions. 

Many of the impurities that occur in the style of Tacitus are 
to be imputed to the times in which he lived, and not to any care- 
lessness, or to any ignorance of his. The contemporaries ot Ci- 
cero himself, sometimes attacked that orator’s style. From jea- 
lousy of his reputation, perhaps, they were disposed to reject even 
terms, “ grzco fonte cadentia et parce detorta.”’ In judging of the 
legitimacy of expression in a dead language, the most ignorant 
are often the most presumptuous. The influence of analogy is 
held to be more extensive than it is; and a high degree of uni- 
formity is supposed to exist in a subject of all others the most 
eccentric. Tacitus, then, may have had authorities for those ex- 
pressions which we hold to be the most irreguiar. From the bold- 
ness and originality of his views, at the same time, we may sup- 
pose that he would be apt to bend the language of his country to 


_ his own conceptions, and to spurn at the fetters of strict gram- 


matical authority. 

Tacitus, doubtless, seems attached to expressions more com- 
monly to be met with in writers of poetry than of prose. Expres- 
sions more simple, at the same time, might have produced an 
equal, if not a superior effect. By means of those Grecisms, in 
which he abounds, he seldom presents an idea with more energy 
than Cesar and Livy could have done without them. Though high 
poetical authority often screens his style from the imputation of 
being impure, yet its general character becomes artificial and 
too much his own. When the barrenness of language, besides, 
does not call for innovations, the writer is blamable who makes 
them. 

Upon examining the style of Tacitus, we shall find that he 
employs some terms that are either peculiar to himself, or sup- 
ported by authority not strictly classical. The term diffugium, 
(Hist. lib. 1. cap. 39.) though expressive of the idea it presents, 
is supported by no other authority. By being compounded, it 
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heightens the original netion of a rapid departure from an object 
supposed dangerous. The term sustentaculum (Hist. lib. 2. cap. 
28.) is also singular. It clearly suggests the idea of a necessary 
support. Asa derivative from sustento, the frequentative from 
sustineo, it denotes the constant pressure of one body upon another 
immediately under it. uctito, also, is a verb that is to be found 
in no other classic, though, at the same time, it is highly expres- 
sive of the conception which the historian means to present by it. 
“ Qui pecunias foenore auetitabant.”’ (Ann. lib. 6. cap. 16.) Asa 
double frequentative from augeo,-it expresses strongly the eager- 
ness of usurers to enrich themselves. The verb restaurare, though - 
not peculiar to Tacitus, rests upon authority that is not to be 
trusted. Justin and Ulpian use it; but the purer writers employ 
instaurare in its stead. 

We may, besides, discover in Tacitus singular uses of terms 
that are to be seen in the works of the best classics. He takes the 
adjective avarus, and the abstract noun avaritia, in a sense very 
different from what is common. The latter term is made by him 
to denote an article of praise in Agricola asa judge. “ Ubi officio 
satisfactum, nulla ultra potestatis persona. Tristitiam et arrogan- 
tiam et avaritiam exuerat.” (De vita Agric. cap. 9.) Cicero’s 
definition of the vice fixes the precise force of the term. “ Ava- 
ritia (says he) est injuriosa appetitio alienorum.” But no affec- 
tion that is injurious can be meritorious in any person, far less in 
a judge; and the most rigid assertor of public rights cannot, in 
justice, invade those of individuals. Both the character and the 
object, then, of this afpetitio, employed by Cicero in the defini- 
tion of avaritia, are reversed by Tacitus. That desire which he 
applauds must have been more than innocent; and its objects must 
have been the property of that community in behalf of which 
Agricola acted as a judge. 

The use made by our author of the adjective avarus corres- 
ponds entirely with the use now stated of the abstract noun ava- 
ritia. He tells us of Galba, that he was, “ Pecunize alienz non 
appetens, suz parcus, publice avarus.” (Hist. lib. 1. cap. 49.) 
The term avarus, in this acceptation, expresses all that insatia- 
ble thirst for possession, in behalf of the public, which the avari- 
eious have for themselves. It denotes an inflexible kneenness in 
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Galba to support every claim of the state he governed, in spite 
of those temptations to which the virtue of other emperors had 
yielded. 

The word gnarus, which is properly applicable to the person 
who knows, Tacitus applies to the thing known. “ Gnarum id 
Tiberio fuit.” (Ann. lib. 3. cap. 6.) Again, in the 45th chapter of 
the 12th book of the Annals, he says, “ Nihil tam ignarum bar- 
baris quam machinamenta et astus oppugnationum; at nobis ea 











pars militiz maxime gnara est.” Sallust had applied the term 
ignarus to the thing unknown, as well as to the person ignorant, 
as, when he says, “ Mare magnum et ignara lingua commercia 








prohibebant;” (Bell. Jug. cap. 18.) and, “ Regio hostibus ignara.” 
(Bell. Jug. cap, 52.) Tacitus, who frequently imitates particular 
expressions of Sallust, not onlv takes this seeming liberty with 








the compounded, but assumes a corresponding one with the radi- 





cal word. 
It is by no means common to find the word odsidium taken to 






denote, “ in the way of a hostage.”” * Meherdates odsidio nobis 
datus.” (Ann. lib. 11. cap. 10.) Odsidium properly denotes the 
act of investing a fortified place; but instead of this act, there is 
here substituted the manner in which a person is delivered up as 







a security, that a stipulation made to those who raise the siege 
will be performed. 

But the irregularities in the style of Tacitus may, perhaps, 
appear more striking in his use of certain particles than of the ) 
terms mentioned. Let us attend then to his use of these four, 
Alias, An, Et, Penes, and observe, first, the radical power, and 
then the ordinary applications of each. 

Alias, in its primary meaning, refers to an event as taking place 











occasionally, or at times both prior and posterior to that at which 
he the term is used. The occasional occurrence of the event is sig- 
nified when the verb appears in the aorist of the indicative; so 
that the time at which the proposition is announced, is compre- 
hended by that in which the fact affirmed takes place. Thus, 
«“ Matantur sepe hominum mores alias adversis rebus, alias ztate 
ingravescente.” (Cic. de Orat.) The future existence of the event 
supposes the time of affirmation prior to that at which the fact is 
to take place, and the past supposes this posterior to that at which 
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it actually did; and they appear in such instances as the two fol- 
lowing: Sed hee ad te scribam alias subtilius.”” (Cic. Ep. ad Att. 
lib. 1. cap. 11.) Quibus de rebus et alias sepe nobis multa 
quesita et disputata sunt.’’ (Cic. Acad. Quest. lib. 4. cap. 4.) 

Alias, then, is originally an adverb of time, and is applied in- 
differently to the past, the present, and the future. 

Upen authority less to be trusted than that of Cicero, we find 
Alias transferred from time to place. Thus, “ Idzus rubus appel- 
latus est, quoniam in Ida non alias nascitur.” (Pliny, lib. 24. cap. 
14.) “ Nusquam a/ias tam torrens fretum.”? (Justin, lib. 4. cap. 
1. 8.) 

But Tacitus does more than transfer 4/ias from time to place, 
which two furnish mutual analogies in language, by applying it 
to the idea of cause. Thus, when he talks of the pain which Tac- 
farinas’s message gave Tiberius, “ Non alias magis sua populique 
Romani contumelia indoluisse Czsarem ferunt, quam guod deser- 
tor et preedo hostium more ageret.” (Ann. lib. 3. cap. 73.) The 
circumstance of time, which, upon Cicero’s authority, is the radi- 
cal and the proper one, is here deserted, and the character and 
conduct of Tacfarinas are held forth as a cause of which the em- 
peror’s distress was the effect. We are called to attend, not to 
the degrees of distress which the mind of Tiberius had under- 
gone at different times that were past, but to the comparative 
efficacy of the causes of its excitement. The amount of that part 
of the expression, then, in which -d/ias is concerned, is as if it had 
been stated thus: * Non ob aliam magis quam hanc causam,”’ 
nempe, “ quod desertor, et predo hostium more ageret. 

The primary power of the particle .47 is that of interrogation 
upon the part of some person who wishes to be informed. Thus, 
in Terence, Pythias asks, “.4n abiit jam a milite?” To which 
Chremes answers, “ Jamdudum, ztatem.” (Fun. lib. 4, cap. 5. 7.) 

An is sometimes employed, not for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation, but for that of expressing contempt towards the person 
interrogated. A pretended submission is sade upon the part of 
the inquirer, in order to bring the person interrogated to the ne- 
cessity either of condemning himself, or cf being silent. Thus, 
“ 4n nescis longas regibus esse manus?” (Ovid. Ep. 17. 166.) 
Cicero, too, employs .4n in the same way, when he personifies his 
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country, and makes it reason with him as to the propriety of per- 
ve secuting Cataline; “ Quid tandem impedit te? 47 invidiam times?” 
if An sometimes does not operate as an interrogative particle at 
all, but only expresses doubt, or ignorance, upon the part of the 
speaker. Thus Sallust says of Sylla, “ Multique dubitavere for- 
tior an felicior esset.” (Bell. Jug. cap. 95.) So also, “ Haud scio 
an nemini magis quan tibi faciendum.” (Cic. de Off. lib. 3. 
cap. 2.) 
iW Upon the best authority, then,-(it should seem) 4” deviates 
from its original power, which is purely interrogative. It, in the 
first place, states a question to which no answer is expected; and 
in the next, it presents the mind of the speaker as unable to satis- 
fy itself, but at the same time, as requiring no information from 
| others. 
Bri Tacitus uses 4n, in the sense last mentioned, in a way that is 
| peculiar to himself. In using it, he professes his ignorance as to 
the manner in which certain facts took place, but he suppresses 
; the ferm that announces the uncertainty. Thus, “ Archelaus finem 
if vite sponte an fato implevit.” (Ann. lib. 2. cap. 42.) He records 
| the fact, that this king did die; and the particle 47, besides sug- 
gesting two ways, in one of which he might have died, is, without 
ik the aid of an incertum est, a dudito, or haud scio, made to intimate 
also his ignorance, whether he perished by a voiuntary or by a 
natural death. There is clearly hesitation upon the part of the 
historian, otherwise he would have been absurdiy reducing all the 
modes of death to two, and using 4” as equivalent to Vel. In the 
same way he talks of the seeming moderation of Germanicus, after 
the defeat of the Germans, “ De se nihil addidit, metu invidiz, 
an ratus conscientiam facti satis esse.” (Ann. lib. 2. cap. 22.) 
Some passages in Cicero may, at first sight, seem to support 
that use of An now condemned in Tacitus. The former says, for 
instance, * Nos hic te ad mensem Januarium expectamus, ex 
i quodam rumore, az ex literis tuis ad alios missis.”” (Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. lib. 1. cap. 2.) In such a case as this, however, the speaker’s 
( hesitation as to the opinion to be adopted, is but an inconsiderable 
. circumstance. He just suggests, without wishing to remove his 
doubt. The expectation of seeing Atticus, is the leading idea in 
the sentence; and the origin of this expectation is regarded as 
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unworthy of the attention that is necessary to trace it. So also; 
“¢ Summa senectute Cato orationem in origines suas retulit, paucis 
antequam mortuus est, az diebus, an mensibus.” (Cic. in Bruto, 
89.) The orator knew not whether Cato transcribed his oration a 
few days or a few months before his death; but feeling that either 
alternative did not affect the leading circumstance, which was his 
great age, he only states the question which he had no desire to 
resolve. 

In some other passages, Tacitus uses 4n and Sive together, as 
if they were synonymous particles. He tells us that no solicita- 
tions of Plautus’s friends could prevail upon him to fly from the 
destruction threatened by Nero. “ Sed Plautum ea non movere. 
Sive nullam opem providebat inermis atque exul; sew teedio am- 
biguz spei; @z amore conjugis et liberorum, quibus placabilio- 
rem fore principem rebatur, nulla solicitudine turbatum.” (Ann. 
lib. 14, cap. 59.) 

An and Sive are analogous only when the former expresses 
doubt, and not when in its interrogative and ironical acceptations. 
With all the seeming likeness, however, that occasionally takes 
place between them, Sive requires no term to intimate doubt 
upon the part of the speaker, because no doubt exists. Thus, 
Livy tells us, “ Tum dictator censuram minuere parat: seu ni- 
miam potestatem ratus, sew non tam magnitudine honoris quam 
diuturnitate offensus.” (Liv. lib. 4. cap. 24.) 

Anand Sive agree in suggesting ignorance in the speaker in 
respect to the suitableness of an affirmation, applicable to one of 
two or more alternatives, to the exclusion of the rest. But An 
supposes that something, though not enough, is known with re- 
gard to each of the whole. Thus, they who doubted whether 
Sylla owed most to his valour or his good fortune, possessed facts 
that tended to establish both opinions, though neither preponde- 
rated. The mind is thus exhibited as balancing circumstances, 
and terminating in doubt from the scantiness of that information 
which n, as an interrogative, serves originally to furnish. Sive, 
again, supposes complete ignorance as to all the alternatives 
stated, so as to preclude that doubt, of which the act of balancing 
probabilities is the sign. In the case of 4n, (we have found,) 


something is known with respect to all of them; in the case of 
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Sive, nothing is known in respect to any one; and the whole sub- 
ject is held forth as either in its nature inscrutable, or as indus- 
triously and effectually concealed. Thus Tibullus says: 


Vivite felices, memores et vivite nostri 


Sive erimus, sue nos fata fuisse velint. 


Lib. 3. el. 5. 31. 
Terence also says: 
Heec Andria 


Stve ista uxor, seu amica est, gravida e Pamphilo est. 
And. act. 1. sc. 3. 11. 





In the first of these instances, it is clear, that heaven only could 
know which of the alternatives was to take place; and of course 
the matter was inscrutable. In the second, Davus virtually ac- 
knowledges that he was not so much in the young man’s confi- 
dence as to know whether he was married or not; and of course, 
that matter, though perhaps known to others, was effectually con- 
cealed trom him. 

If the account given of .4n and Sive be just, Tacitus is singular, 
either in taking them as synonymous particles, or in employing 
the former in such a way as to lead his reader, in the instance 
quoted, to suppose that the truth of the last alternative might 
have been explored, while that of the two former was incapable 
of being so. All the three appear to be equally the subjects of 
conjecture. By changing the particle, the historian meant, per- 
haps, to insinuate that he reckoned the last cause the most pro- 
bable; and it was, at least worthy of his candour, to ascribe most 
probability to that which was most for the honour of Plautus. 

That Tacitus had some such purpose in view by changing the 
particle, may be inferred from a similar passage, in which, after 
employing the Sive twice, he lays hold of the conjunction Vel. 
«“ Agitasse Laco, ignaro Galba, de occidendo Tito Vinio dicitur, 
sive ut poena ejus animos militum mulceret, sez conscium Otho- 
nis credebat, ad postremum vel odio.” (Hist. lib. 1. cap. 39.) 
Laco’s purpose is represented as arising from one of three mo- 
tives; but the two first are not to each other as both are to the 
third. The historian knew not whether it sprang from wishing 
to do what was most agreeable to the soldiers or from jealousy of 
an undue attachment to Otho; but he affirms that, if from neither 
of these, it certainly sprang from hatred. 
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Tacitus employs the conjunction £¢ as synonymous with Cum, 
and as expressive of time. He says, “ Nondum quartusa victoria 
mensis, e¢ libertus Vitellii vetera odiorum nomina xquabat.” 
(Hist. lib. 2. cap. 95.) Though this use of Zz may be subservient 
to the purposes of description, yet from its novelty, it must be 
regarded as a grammatical license. The will of the speaker is, 
indeed, absolute, in uniting by this, and other conjunctions, what 
objects it pleases, yet a certain degree of similarity is expected 
in those that form the assemblage. £¢ is here made to unite a 
period of time and a state of political corruption; and the writer’s 
intention is to mark the rapidity of the growth of the latter, by 
conjoining, and, of course, contrasting it with the shortness of the 
former. Such uses of 4nd in English, and Ka in Greek, are fre- 
quent; but an instance precisely similar to that mentioned, will 
hardly be found in Latin. 

The use which Tacitus makes of the preposition Penes, is not 
to be justified by any good authority. He tells us that Tiberius 
was offended because the practice of marrying by the Confarreatio 
had fallen into disuse. “ Pluresque ejus rei causas adferebat; 
potissimam frees incuriam virorum feminarumque.” (Ann. lib. 4. 
cap. 16.) 

The preposition Penes denotes the relation which an object 


bears to a person, as being in his power and under his direction.* 
Thus, 


Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 
Ovid, Fast. 1. 119. 


A certain vicinity is supposed to exist between the master and 
that which is subject to his dominion. Within a limited sphere, 
accordingly, he is understood to have the merit of what is lauda- 
ble, and the demerit of what is the contrary. So, “ Penes aliquem 
laudem esse;” (Cic. de Cl. Or. 142.) and, Illorum esse hanc cul- 
pam credidi quz te est fenes.” (Ter. Hec. act. 4. sc. 1.20.) The 
term illorum, in the last instance, denotes the relation between 





* IT might here state the precise meaning of Penes at greater length, by 
showing the difference between it and Apud, with which it is sometimes 
confounded; but I reserve an analysis of the Latin prepositions as the sub- 
ject of future consideration. 
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the blame, and a number upon whom it was not chargeable; but 
the term Penes denotes the reiation between the blame, and one 
at whose door it actually lay, as being in a sphere within which 
that person had an exclusive right to exercise authority. 

In the expression, “ potissiman fenes incuriam virorum femi- 
narumque,” the preposition is evidently employed, as in the pas- 
sage quoted from Terence, to state the relation between a certain 
degree of blame, and the persons supposed culpable. The idea 
of blame in Tacitus, however, is got by implication; that is, from 
knowing that Tiberius disapproved of the modes of marrying by 
the Coemfitio and the Usus, which were different from that before 
mentioned. . The word incuria, besides, which expresses the care- 
lessness, that is, the culpable circumstance, is under the govern- 
ment of the preposition, instead of being a correlative term to 
those expressing the persons upon whom the blame is laid. This 
word also, as denoting only the absence of thought, is too specific 
to act as a correlative to those denoting the persons. In propor- 
tion as the power of the noun is, in this situation, more than ordi- 
narily particular, that of the preposition becomes more than ordi- 
narily general. The latter is not limited to the conception of 
blame in agents, as usual, but denotes the relation between one 
object and another, acting as its immediate cause, and may be 
translated “ owing to.”” Had the general term cu/fa been used, 
the expression “ penes viros feminasque”’ would have been legiti- 
mate; but the “ causa penes incuriam virorum feminarumque”’ is 
certainly singular. 

If we had leisure to examine the modes of construction in Ta- 
citus, as minutely as we have the terms, the former, perhaps, 
would, on some occasions, appear as singular as the latter. He 
sometimes puts a genitive after a verb that usually governs an 
accusative. “ Nihil abnuentem dum dominationis apisceretur.” 
(Ann. lib. cap. 6. 45.) We find also an accusative coming after a 
verb, which other writers make govern a dative. “ Sua facinora 
adversari deos lamentantur. (Ann. lib. 1. cap. 28.) The verb 
fresideo, besides, is sometimes made tu govern a dative, as usual, 
and at other times an accusative, which will hardly be seen in 
any other author. “ Przsidere /udis.”’ (Ann. lib. 3. cap, 64.) Pre- 
sidere Pannoniam.” (Ann. lib. 12. cap. 29.) 
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Tacitus also often imitates Sallust, in adopting uses of terms, 
and modes of construction, that are properly Greek. Thus, 
“ Memorize Drusi eadem que in Germanicum decernuntur, ple- 
risque additis ut ferme amat¢ posterior adulatio.” (Ann. lib. 4. 
cap. 9.) As the Greek verb Q:Acw# often denotes ordinary and 
natural occurrence in certain cases, so does the Latin verb amo 
here. 





Dirses de te negroua Bagetv. (Hesiod. Ep. 5. 788,) 
—— Amatque convicia loqui. 

So also, “ Oxege ev trois rorsross Qires.”” The attachment to a speci- 
fied action, suggested by the two verbs in the different languages, 
is made to denote its frequency even among inanimate objects. 
Tacitus also suppresses the governing preposition, after the man- 
ner of the Greeks. Thus, as they said, “ Pamasms wargidu,”’ for 
“ Papasos xara tyv watesde;” so he frequently adopts such poetical 
expressions as, “ Clari genus, (Ann. lib. 6. cap. 9.) “ Animum 
vertumque conversi.” (Hist. lib. 1. cap. 85.) 

From the view now taken of the style of Tacitus, it should seem, 
that it will not bear a comparison with that of the writers during 
the reign of Augustus. The age of high classical purity was, in 
his days, past; and of course the grammatical standard established 
by practice had altered. As the first wish of our author must have 
been to please his contemporaries, so he would naturally adopt 
those modes of expression that were most agreeable to them; and 
we cannot suppose him able, though he had been disposed, to re- 
sist that progress towards corruption which had already com- 
menced. The impurities of his style, at the same time, can 
never cancel the dignity of his sentiment. In the one, we see the 
Roman language, in some degree, corrupted; but in the other, we 
see human reason proportionably improved. 

The character of Tacitus, as an historian, though upon the 
whole, deservedly high, yet cannot in every respect escape our 
censure. He possessed powers perfectly adequate to the task of 
speculating upon the affairs of men as becomes a philosopher. 
His sensibility catched those delicate shades in the human cha- 
racter, of which ordinary observers lose sight amidst its great 
outlines. His fancy suggested the precise emotions most likely 
to arise in a trying situation; led him to adopt that language by 
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which such emotions seek vent; and to seize the circumstances, 
in every object described, which strike the observer first, and 
bring the rest along with them. His judgment, discriminating the 
genuine from the spurious, however artfully embellished; and in 
the action even of complicated causes, could assign the exact in- 
fluence of each in the production of their common effects. But 
the ardour of his feeling, and the quickness of his fancy, some- 
timés betrayed him into errors. Strong as his judgment was, it 
did not always watch and controul their excesses. The elegance 
of his style and sentiments, accordingly, degenerates, at times, 
into affectation, and their animation into extravagance. From the 
general vigour of his powers, he has thrown beauties into many 
passages which few writers in any age have rivalled, and which 
none have surpassed; but from an undue balance, occasionally 
existing among these powers, certain passages are overwrought, 
and deformed by those attentions that were meant to improve 
them. 

Shakspeare and Tacitus are, perhaps, the two writers who 
leave upon the minds of their readers the strongest impression 
of the force of their genius. Splendid beauties in each are but 
eclipsed by faults which would have cancelled the merit of ordi- 
nary performers. We should, indeed, have no standard for mea- 
suring their excellence, did not the poet sometimes shock us with 
his extravagancies, and the historian with his conceits. 

The opinions of the best modern critics, confirm the favourable 
judgment given upon the writings of Tacitus. They were rated 
beneath their value by those who pretended to judge of them in 
the last century. Mere philologists might, indeed, detect impuri- 
ties in our author’s style, and falsely ascribe that obscurity to a 
fault in his diction, which, in fact, had its seat in the depth of his 
thought. Being void, however, of that science which alone makes 
literature respectable, no words could unfold to them those beau- 
ties upon which he meant that his reputation should rest. Mon- 
sieur D’Alembert,* and other French critics, whose merits in- 
titled them to direct literary opinions, saw the value of his works, 
and removed, in some degree, the prejudices that had subsisted 





* Melanges de Litterature, tom 3. Morceaux de Tacite. 
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against them. The elegant Mr. Gibbon tells us, “ That if we can 
prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall esteem 
the birth of the emperor Tacitus more truly noble than that of 
kings: That he claimed his descent from the philosophic histo- 
rian, whose writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind.” (Hist. vol. 1. p. 325.) That the emperor did not feel him- 
self dishonoured by the connexion, appears from his giving orders 
that ten copies of Tacitus should be annually transcribed, and 
placed in the public libraries. From the works of his immortal 
ancestor, he expected that his subjects would learn the history, 
not of the Roman constitution alone, but of human nature itself. 
By rescuing even a part of these from destruction, he acquired 
a right to the gratitude of posterity; because he thereby preserved 
a mine, in which, the longer and deeper we dig, we shall find the 
richer ore. 

However feeble this attempt to trace the principles of his- 
torical composition may have been, it may, perhaps, show that 
Tacitus, and all successful historians, have pleased, not by ac- 
cident, but by rigidly adhering to a standard which they must 
have previously discerned. In spite of those diversities in point 
of manner, and gradations in point of merit, which necessarily 
take place among a number of writers, the leading characters 
of this standard must be the same to them all. A new proof 
may be thus had, that there is as certainly, in the nature of things, 
an immutable difference between beauty and deformity, as be- 
tween truth and falsehood; that the principle of taste is more 
consistent in its decisions than is generally supposed; and that in 
all the fine arts, this principle is gratified when we observe, and 
offended when we neylect, certain laws which are the basis of 
just execution, and of sound criticism in each. 





Art. 1V.—Bruce on the Divine Being. Continued from page 
146, Vol. IX. 


Waite in our judgment Dr. Bruce has not given us a perfect 
demonstration of the being of the only, living, and true, God, yet 
we must do him the justice of allowing, that he has come as near 
one, as apy writer with whom we are acquainted. | 
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A metaphysical, a philosophical demonstration of a truth, 
consists in making that truth result from certain axioms and in- 
contestible definitions, by a process of reasoning in which 
each proposition is either self-evident or a necessary induction 
from such self-evident propositions, definitions, or previously es- 
tablished inductions. The self-evident truths upon which a de- 
monstration rests, neither require nor admit of demonstration. 
Were it, therefore, self-evident that God exists, there would be 
no propriety in attempting to demonstrate this truth; and tho 
contrary proposition, God exists not, we should intuitively judge 
to be false. But this is not the case; and it therefore becomes all 
the advocates of either natural religion or Theism, to set about 
completing a perfect demonstration of the fundamental principle 
of their system, ¢haz there is a God. 

Dr. Bruce, we have already shown, has failed in only one part 
of his demonstration; but other writers on this subject generally 
tell us, that the being of God can be demonstrated, and then, in- 
stead of doing what they affirm can be done, proceed to give what 
they call @ moral demonstration. This, they tell us, is better 
adapted to the minds of common people. Thisterm moral, how- 
ever, is thrown in before demonstration, to give it some undefined 
qualification, that the writer may be excused for not giving any 
demonstration at all. 

Thus the famous Archbishop Fenelon, in his demonstration of 
the existence and attributes of God, says, “ Men accustomed to 
meditate upon metaphysical truths, and to trace up things to their 
first principles, may know the Deity from its idea: and I own 
that is a sure way toarrive at the source of alltruth. But the 
more direct and short that way is, the more difficult and unpassa- 
ble it is for the generality of mankind; who depend on their senses 
and imagination. An ideal demonstration is so simple, that 
through its very simplicity it escapes those minds that are inca- 
pable of operations purely intellectual. In short, the more per- 
fect is the way to find the First Being, the fewer men there are 
that are capabie of following it. But there is a less perfect way 
level to the meanest capacity. Men, the least exercised in 
reasoning, and the most tenacious of the prejudices of the senses, 
may yet with one look discover him who has drawn himself in all 
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his works. The wisdom and power he has stamped upon every 
thing he has made, are seen as it were, in a glass, by those that 
cannot contemplate him in his own idea. This is a sensible and 
popular philosophy, of which any man, free from passion and pre- 
judice, is capable.” 

This beautiful writer then proceeds, in a very enchanting man- 
ner, to exhibit evidence of design, wisdom, power, and goodness 
in a great number of objects which surround us, whence he in- 
fers that they must have been produced by a wise, intelligent, 
powerful and good Being, whom we call God. All his infer- 
ences depend upon this general principle, that there is no effect 
without an adequate cause. Hence every design must have had 
adesigner; every contrivance a contriver; and every creature a 
Creator. This conclusion is but another form of stating the gene- 
ral principle; for design, contrivance and a creature are effects; 
and the cause producing each has an appropriate name. This 
fundamental proposition is admitted and acted upon equally by 
the savage and the sage. The untutored Indian saw the print of 
a man’s foot on the sand by the sea-shore, and he knew that some 
man had been there before him. He came to his inference as 
quickly and as inevitably as Sir Isaac Newton would have done. 

Had the Archbishop proved, that all the objects, of whose 
structure and use he treats, are effects or creatures, and that all 
things which subsist are effects, except ONE, he would then 
have demonstrated the being of the one, only, living and true 
God. But he has not proved, that any swdstance is a creature, 
or that it began to be: he has not demonstrated the existence of 
all minds, but ong, to have commenced in time; and therefore, he 
has not given, what the title of his treatise led us to expect from 
so great a man, a demonstration of the being of God. 

No one, however, can read his treatise, without having the 
fullest conviction that there is one almighty and infinitely wise 
and good Being, who has framed the whole universe; so that if 
demonstration cannot be had on this subject, it may be dispensed 
with. Assuming, what revelation assures man is a fact, that the 
universe began to be, he shows that thg cause of its existence 
must be intelligent. ‘ Who will believe,” he demands, “that so 
perfect a poem as Homer’s Iliad, was not the product of the 
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genius of a great poet; and that the letters of the alphabet being 
confusediy jumbled and mixed, were by chance, as it were by the 
cast of a pair of dice, brought together in such an order as is 
necessary to describe, in verses full of harmony and variety, so 
many great events; to place and connect them so well together; 
to paint every object with all its most graceful, most noble, and 
most affecting attendants; in short, to make every person speak 
according to his character, in so natural and so forcible a man- 
ner? Howthencan a man of sense be induced to believe with 
respect tothe universe, a work beyond contradiction, more won- 
derful than the Iliad, what his reason will never suffer him to be- 
lieve in relation to that poem ?”? He presents another compari- 
son. “If we heard in a room from behind a curtain a soft and 
harmonious instrument, should we believe that chance, without 
the help of any human hand, could have formed such an instru- 
ment?” Could any one judge, that the music was made without 
design, or existed without an adequate cause? Again, he sup- 
poses one should find in a desert island, a fine statue of marble. 
Would he not instantly judge that some men must have formerly 
been there? The same argument he corroborates from the con- 
sideration of a picture of the Israelites passing the Red Sea. It 
is possible, he admits, that the foam at the mouth of a horse in 
such a picture might have been formed by the stroke of a pencil, 
thrown in a pet by a painter, as the story goes; “ but at least, the 
painter must beforehand have, with design, chosen the most pro- 
per colours to represent that foam.” The pencil too, must have 
touched the canvass, and deposited on a particular spot a portion 
of the colouring with which it was charged, or the representation 
of foam had not been produced. 

Fenelon gives us aso, the case of a watch, which, by supposi- 
tion, is to have an internal machinery for producing watches like 
itself. Upon this wateh, Archdeacon Paley supposes one to 
stumble, and so commences his celebrated work on “ Natural 
Theology.” Dr. Paley has proved just the same things that 
Fenelon has done; and they pursue nearly the same course; with 
this difference, that tl former had more correct knowledge of 
anatomy and of mental and natural philosophy than the latter. 
Fenelon believed in animal spirits flowing in the nerves; in 
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images, of things remembered, registered on the brain; in the 
pictures of our thoughts formed in the mind, sothat we perceive 
the ideas of objects, and not those objects themselves; together 
with afew other, similar fooleries, which constituted the founda- 
tions of mental science, until Dr. Reid banished them from moral 
philosophy. Paley’s Natural Theology contains juster views of 
the animal and mental economy of man than the treatise of the 
eminent French bishop; but not more evidences of design in the 
general structure of the universe; in the peculiar frame of the 
earth, with its plants and animals; in the mechanism of the human 
body; and in the wonderful soul; nor stronger proof that all must 
have been produced by the great First Cause. Both are calcu- 
lated to expand our views of the wisdom of God in the formation 
and government of the universe; and to deepen our full convic- 
tion, that there is an all-wise, omnipresent God, who minds the 
affairs of men. Should any one inquire, however, whether either 
of these writers has demonstrated the existence of the only, living 
and true God; we must frankly confess, that neither of them has 
done it. They have not made out so much of a demonstration, 
on this point, as Dr. Bruce has done. 

Asa dernier resort then, let us have recourse to Dr. Samuel 
Clark for “a demonstration of the being and attributes of God.” 
This he professes to give; and for more than a century his work, 
bearing the above title. has been recommended to literary per- 
sons, who have demanded a strict demonstration of the fundamen- 
tal proposition of natural theology. He is certainly a learned 
writer of a very metaphysical cast; and if we can find in his vol- 
ume what is loudly required by many acute thinkers, our labour 
will not be lost. 

He presents us with the following propositions: 

ist. That Something has existed from ali eternity. This he 
demonstrates thus: “Since something now is; ’tis manifest that 
something always was; otherwise the things that now are, must 
have risen out of nothing, absolutely and without cause: which is 
a flat contradiction in terms. For to say a thing is produced, and 
yet that there is no cause at all of that production, is to say that 
something is effected, when it is effected by nothing; that is, at 
the same time when it is 7o¢ effected at all. Whatever exists has 
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a cause of its existence, either in the necessity of its own nature; 
and then it must have been of itself eternai: or in the will of some 
other being; and then that other being must, at least in the order 
of nature and casualty, have existed before it.” With diffidence 
we ask, is this a strict demonstration, even that something always 
existed? Dr. Clark assumes without proving it, that there are 
created substances in existence; that something has been pro- 
duced, caused, or effected; ‘Something now is,” indeed, but 
why should it be granted, that this very something has not al- 
ways existed? Why should it have been caused atall? Cer- 
tainly the great First Cause was never caused to exist, unless 
there could have been a cause prior to the first. By a cause of 
existence in the nature of the self-existent being, Dr. Clark must 
have intended something different from any thing which pro- 
duces effects, or is the origin of causation. He must have in- 
tended to say, that there is something in the divine nature which 
is the true reason of the existence of this something which has 
always existed. Still, it is strictly demonstrable, that something 
has existed from all eternity. Ur. Bruce, as we have shown, has 
demonstrated it. 

2d. There has existed from eternity some one unchangeable and 
indefiendent Being. Now for his proof. “For since something 
must needs have been from eternity,—either there has always 
existed some one unchangeable and indefiendent Being, from 
which all other beings that are or ever were in the universe, have 
received their original; or else there has been an infinite succes- 
sion of changeable and dependent beings, produced one from an- 
other in an endless progression, without any original cause at 
all.” This latter supposition he shows to be absurd, and con- 
cluding that there are but these two alternatives, he infers that 
the first one, which is his second proposition must be true. We 
might say, however, “ you have not proved, learned sir, that there 
is any succession of beings in the universe; you have not demon- 
strated that any thing ever began to exist: for aught you know 
every substance which now exists always existed, however many 
may be the changes in its form and other circumstances. Some 
one thing always existed, and other things either always existed 
with it, or else they began to exist; or some several things co- 
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existed, and all which did not co-exist from eternity, subsequently 
began to exist. Besides, how do you prove, that some one thing 
in its own nature given to interminable changes has not always 
existed, instead of being essentially unchangeable? We call for 
demonstration, from those who profess to furnish it on this momen- 
tous topic.” Such an objection as this would have rendered Dr. 
Clark’s refutation of the doctrine of an endless succession of de- 
pendent and yet originally uncaused beings useless, so far as it 
was designed to support the other hypothesis, which he has siated 
as the only other one possible in thisargument. His second pro- 
position, therefore, we are constrained to think, has not been de- 
monstrated by him to be true; and until the existence of some- 
thing, which has ever existed without being itself caused to 
exist by any thing, is established, the ten subsequent propositions 
of Dr, Clark must remain without any foundation on which they 
can be supported. 

We will, finally, propose the best demonstration which we have 
been able to invent. We must begin with laying down our 
axioms and definitions. 

Axiom 1. Every conscious being has a real existence. This 
is a constitutional judgment with the writer; and with all other 
men, with whom he has ever reasoned; he must believe there- 
fore that it is true; for, 

Axiom 2. Men cannot discredit testimony when they judge the 
testifier to be competent and credible. This is a law of our mental 
nature of which every reflecting person must be conscious. 

Axiom 3. Ali mental ofterations of which we are conscious, have 
a real existence. This is a constitutional judgment with every 
man. 

Axiom 4 Zhe objects of our perceptions have an actual exist- 
ence. Thus all men constitutionally judge: and those philoso- 
phers, who in theory denied this proposition, never could free 
themselves from confidence in their senses. 

Axiom 5. External objects are really such as they are judged 
from pfrercefition to be, by men whose bodily organs and mental 
faculties are in a sound state. This is another constitutional 


judgment, which all men form, without spending any time in 
reasoning upon it. 
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Axiom 6. A thing cannot exist and not exist at the same time. 
This is an intuitive judgment. 

Axiom 7. When two converse fropfositions are stated, one musi 
be true, and the other false, This is an intuitive judgment, which 
every one must form, so soon as he conceives of the meaning 
of the terms used. 

Definition 1. An effect is any thing which begins to exist. 

Definition 2. 4 cause is any thing which originates an effect. 

Axiom 8. Every effect must have had some adequate eause. 
This upon intuition will be judged a self-evident truth. 

Definition 8. dny thing which begins to exist, is any thing 
which has a beginning. 

Axiom 9. All effects had a beginning. This is an intuitive 
judgment, according to definitions | and 3. 

Axiom 10. 4 cause must exist before it can originate any ef- 
fect. Thisis an intuitive judgment, according to definition 2, and 
axioms 6 and 8; for a thing which does not exist, cannot be the 
adequate cause of any thing. 

Definition 4. Every change is a thing which begins to exist; 
consequently, 

Axiom 11. Every change is an effect; according to defini- 
tion !. It follows, as an 

Axiom 12, That all changes had a beginning. 

Definition 5. Every motion is a change. 

Definition 6. 4 dependent being is one originated by another. 

Definition 7. 4n independent being is one not originated by an- 


other. 
Definition 8. Any thing in which inherent attributes subsist is 


a substance. 

Definition 9. Any substance which thinks or feels, wills or ex- 
erts itself, is a mind, 

Definition 10. dny substance which in the judgment of man- 
kind, does not think, nor feel, nor will, nor exert itself, but is solid 
and extended, is matter. 

Definition 11. Any substance which begins to exist is such an 
effect as is denominated a creature. ' 

Definition 12. Any cause which originates a creature is a 


Creator. 
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Axiom 13. Similar causes will in similar circumstances frro- 
duce similar effects. 

Axiom 14. Similar effects must have been originated by similar 
CAUSES. 

Axiom 15. Any thing which now exists, must have begun to 
exist, or must have existed always. 

Axiom 16. Any thing which always existed, is without begin- 
ning. 

Definition 13. Any substance which exists without having be- 
gun to exist is God, 

Definition 14. Any creator is God. 

Definition 15. dn unchangeable being is one which must of ne- 
cessity never have changed. 

Axiom 17. The whole of any thing includes all its several 
farts. Self-evident. 

With these first principles, which no intelligent person can 
seriously and reasonably deny, we shall proceed to demonstrate 
what truths we can. 

Proposition I, There is a God. 

The earth with its inhabitants and atmosphere, the sun, moon, 
and stars, with all percepuble things, actually exist, (according to 
Ax. 4.) 

These things always existed, or they did not always exist. 
Here are two converse propositions, of which one must be true 
and the other false.(Ax. 7.) If the first is true, then we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they always existed, without begin- 
ning, and are God. If the second is true, that they did not al- 
Ways exist, then, they began to exist, (Ax. 15.) for otherwise 
they could not now exist. This is intuitively certain. And if they 
began to exist, then, (according to Def. 1.) they are effects, which 
must have had an adequate cause. (Ax. 8.) Ii they are effects, 
they had a beginning; (Ax. 9.) and the cause which originated 
them, existed before them. (Ax. 10.) The substances of these ef- 
fects are creatures, (Def. 11.) and the cause of them a Creator. 
(Def. 12.) If, then, the earth with its inhabitants and atmosphere, 
the sun, moon and stars, with all perceptible things, which now 
exist, always existed, they are without beginning; and are God; 
(Ax. 16, and Def. 13.) and if they did not always exist, they had 
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a Creator. Of course, it is established, that either the earth and 
its inhabitants, with the atmosphere, sun, moon, stars, and all per- 
ceptible objects, are God, or else, that they had.a Creator, ade- 
quate tothe production of them. There is then, either ¢ God, or 
a Creator; and since any creator is God, (Def. | 4.) it follows, that 
whether all perceptible objects have always existed or not, there 
isa God. This was the proposition to be demonstrated. It has 
not, however, been decided, by demonstration, whether all per- 
ceptible objects are this God, or whether some cause which ex- 
isted before them is entitled to this distinction. 


Proposition II. An Unchangeable Being, the cause of all 
changes, must have existed before the beginning of changes. 
Among a multitude of perceptible objects around us, we per- 

ceive perpetual changes; and these changes are such as we per- 

ceive them to be. (Ax. 4.) These changes are all of them effects; 

(Ax. 11.) and had a beginning. (Ax. 12.) They must have had 

an adequate cause, (Ax. 8.) which cause must have existed be- 

fore the beginning of the existence of these changes. (Ax. 10.) 

Some cause, therefore, of all the changes which are perceived, 

existed before the beginning of all changes. Now, it is self-evi- 

dent, that if this cause existed before all perceptible changes, it 
existed before cach one of them; for ad/, the whole, includes all 
the several parts of that whole. (Ax. 17.) Of all these changes, 
some one or more, must have been the first; for if several changes 
begin to be, at different times, some one or more, if more than 
one begin to exist at the same time, must be first. This is an 
induction, the converse of which all men must intuitively judge to 
be false. Since then, a cause existed before each and every 
change of all changes, and the first change or changes must be 
a part of the whole, a cause of all changes must have existed be- 
fore the beginning of the first change or changes. This is an 
undeniable induction from our premises. Again, this cause, ex- 
isting before all changes, must of necessity never have changed; 
for otherwise, it could not have been a cause existing before the 
first change; and a thing cannot exist and not exist, at the same 
time, before the first changes. (Ax. 6.) Moreover, any thing, 
which must of necessity, never have changed, is an unchangeable 
being. (Def. 15.) Consequently, an Unchangeable Being, the 
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cause of all changes, must have existed before the beginning of 
changes. This was the second proposition to be demonstrated. » 


Proposition III, Matter is not this unchangeable being, the 
cause Qf all changes, that existed before the beginning of 
changes. 


We perceive something solid and extended, which in the judg- 
ment of mankind does not think, nor feel, nor will, nor exert it- 
self. This something actually exists, and is really such an object 
as it is judged tobe. (Ax. 4, 5.) This something is called matter. 
(Def. 10.) 

Now in this matter we judge, from perception, to be subject 
toa great variety of changes; and these changes in it actually 
take place. (Ax. 5.) Matter, therefore, is a changeable being; for 
none will deny the definition, that a being in which changes take 
place is achangeable being. But the cause of all changes, which 
existed before the beginning of changes, has been demonstrated 
to be an unchangeable being. (Prop. II.) Matter, therefore, can- 
not be this cause of all changes, because this cause is an un- 
changeable, and matter a changeable being; unless the attribute 
of changeability could exist and not exist, at the same time, in 
the same being; which would be contrary to Axiom 6. Matter, 
it is then demonstrated, is not this unchangeable Being, the cause 
of all changes, that existed before the beginning of changes; which 
was the third proposition to be demonstrated. 


Proposition IV. This unchangeable Being is eternal. 


By eternal we mean any thing that is, in its being, without be- 
ginning or end. Now had the cause of all changes begun to ex- 
ist, this beginning to exist would have been a chance, before the 
first change, contrary to Axiom 6; and he must have been 
changeable, contrary to Proposition II. And in like manner, 
should an end to his being come, this would be a change, and he 
would be a changeable being, contrary to Ax. 6, and Prop. II. 
Since then this cause of all changes, existing before them, never 
began to exist, and can never have an end, he is according to the 
definition of the term, ezernal. 
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Proposition V. Fhe Sun, Moon, Stars, c. are not the un- 
changeable cause of the beginning of changes. 

Any being which is subject to changes is a changeable being. 
This is our definition. The sun, moon, stars, atmosphere, earth 
and its inhabitants, with all perceptible objects, are judged, from 
perception, to be subject to changes; and must be concluded, 
therefore, to be changeable beings. (Ax. 5.) Now the cause of all 
changes has been proved to be unchangeable. (Prop. II.) And 
since the same thing cannot exist, and not exist at the same time, 
(Ax. 6.) the changeable objects of perception, the sun, moon, &c. 
are not the unchangeable cause of the beginning of changes. 

(To be continued.) 





Art. V.— Zhe Hunting of Badlewe,a Dramatic Tale. 8vo. pp. 
131. Edinburgh. 


Tuts is indeed a most extraordinary production, in which the 
faults and the beauties are almost equally indications of no com- 
mon-rate talents. The author has marked out a path for himself 
with all the boldness at least, if not with all the originality, of 
Shakspeare. Those infringements of dramatic rules, or, in other 
words, those transgressions of probability and good taste, into 
which that master of the art was betrayed by ignorance, allured 
by indolence, or hurried by the fervours of an impetuous imagi- 
nation, the author seems to have adopted from choice; and whilst 
he flounders, in company with his great master, through all the 
fragments of broken unities, he certainly comes nearer to him in 
his most daring and unequalled flights than perhaps any modern 
poet. In order, therefore, to convey some idea of his excellen- 
cies, we shall give a short outline of the story, with such extracts 
as, in our judgment, tend to establish the truth of our opinion. 

The scene opens with a conversation between Glen-Garnet and 
Kilmorack, who, as we learn from their own mouths, are part of 
a royal party of pleasure enjoying the amusement of stag-hunting 
in disguised dresses, and under feigned titles. 

‘Gar. This is a dull retreat!—What seek we here 
Amid this waste where desolation scowls, 
And the red torrent, brawling down the linn, 
Sings everlasting discord? where the mists, 
Drizzly and dank, hang lingering on the bosom 
Of the bleak wilderness; and winter’s flag, 
White as the speck upon the North’s cold cheek, 
Scutcheons the hill for ever?>—Are our minds 
Estranged from reason’s guidance, thus to tilt 


Against each principle and bold appeal 
She makes to manhood?’ P. 1. 
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In the course of this dialogue, Badenoch, another of the dis- 
guiscu nobles, joins the party, and gives the following spirited 
account of his success in the chace: 


‘ Bad. At first his horns I saw, 
Between me and the welkin, cut the wind; 
So swift, they whistled in’t, and play’d and toss’d 
As light as the tall branchy fern when wav’d 
By summer gale.—My heart with ardour heav’d! 
Anon he came, and belted the green hill 
Swifter than ever raven scoop’d the air! 
Proud of his matchless speed, he snuff’d the wind, 
And bore his brow so high, as he disdain’d 
The earth and heaven. I aim’d afar before him; 
Just in the shadow of his bawsin’d ear 
The arrow struck—headlong he fell, then, rising, 
Bolted aloft in air, as he would scale 
The windows of the firmament. The bounds 
He made adown the steep were aimless quite; 
’T was the last burst of life—the last exertion. 
He founder’d oft, till in the mead below 
Grovelling he lay.—His slender limbs, convuls’d, 
Pawed the green sward, still struggling to proceed, 
But his fair head, disgrac’d and crimson-dyed, 
Refus’d to leave its flowery pillow more.’ Pp. 4, 5. 


The scaling of the windows of heaven is perhaps too lofty a 
simile for the vaulting of a wounded stag. From this conversa- 
tion it appears that Badenoch, a licentious profligate, has a plot 
upon the virtue of Matilda, Lord Crawford’s fair but proud and 
suspected wife, who is 

‘ Elegant, comely, and tall, 

As is the poplar’s stem; and her dark locks, 

Half curling o’er her eagle eye, appear 

Like ebon wreaths on polish’d ivory.’ P. 7, 
with whom the milder graces of Annabel, the daughter of ‘Sir 
John Drummond, are finely contrasted by Kilmorack, 
‘The cllfiste snow 

That falls o’er night, when neither smoke nor ste2tn, 

No, not the smallest atom is afloat 

To grime its breast, is not more pure than she.’ P. 8. 

Badenoch, who is well named, after boasting of his seventeen 
mistresses, is found to be the seducer of Elenor, the daughter of 
the Earl of March, and who is now attending him in the dress 
and the character of a page. Annabel is pleased with the court- 
ly manners and addresses of the knights, but particularly with Kil- 
morack Sir Ronald, one of the party, in order to warn the un 
suspecting Annabal of her lover’s base designs, narrates the fol- 
lowing beautiful incident: 

‘Once on a lovely day,—it was in spring, 


I rested on the height of that dread cliff 
That overlooks old Stirling. All was gay: 
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The birds sung sweet; the trees put forth their leaves. 
So pale, that in the sun they look’d like blossoms: 
The wild thyme and thie violet deck’d the sward 
On which I lay, scenting the air with sweets. 
Some children wandered careless on the hill, 
Selecting early flowers. My heart rejoic’d, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsoie smile. 
Each little flower that bloom’d upon the hill; 
Nimbly she pick’d them, minding me of swan 
That feeds upon the waste. I blest the girl! 
She was not maid nor child, but of that age 
*Twixt both, when purity of frame and soul 
Awaken dreams of beauty born in heaven. 
Deep in a little den, within the cliff, 

A floweret caught her eye—it was a primrose 
Fair flaunting in the sun. With eager haste, 
Heedless o! risk, she clamber’d down the steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’d flower—and sigh’d: for when she saw 
The depth she had descended, then she woke 
To sense of danger. All her flowers she dropt, 
And tried to gain the height, but tried in vain! 

I hasted to her rescue; but, alas! 

[ came too late! 

Anna. O God! and did she fall? 
Ron. Yes, lady; far, far, down on rocks below 

Her lovely slender form was found at rest! 

I saw her, middle air, fall like a seraph 

From out the firmament. The rooks and daws, 
That fled their roost in thousands at the sight, 
Curtain’d her exit from my palsied eye 

And dizzy brain. O! never will that scene 
Part from my heart; whene’er I would be sad, 

I think of it. Pp. 20—22. 


Soon alter this conversation, we find Lord March, in search of 
his runaway daughter Elenor, falling in with an honest-hearted 
shepherd, who makes him acquainted with her unhappy story, 
and affords him shelt@ under his humble roof. With this shep- 
herd Lord March holds the following interesting conversation: 


‘ Shep. If you had a loved wife, to you more dear 
Than is your own existence, would you list 
To see her very virtues, by the power 
Of studied, deep deceit, turned to her bane, 
And point te paths of ill? + To see her love 
Estranged from you, and her unweeting heart 
Lured into slumbers of depravity? 
Or say you had a daughter, knight, the child 
Of your breathed vows; one bred beside your knee, 
Who wont to sit thereon, and clasp your arm 
In her young bosom, climb your chair, anu throw 
Her little arms around your neck, and kiss you! 
Nay, say that daughter were your only hope, 
The sole remaining comfort of your age,— 
You tremble! had * you ever a daughter, sir? 
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‘ Mar. Yes, yes, O yes!—I had a daughter. 
‘ Shep. Then you can judge.—But did you love that daughter? 
‘ Mar. Love her?—O yes; He who perceives tie heart 

Knows how I loved her —( Aside. ) O eternal Heaven, 

What bears be on? my soul’s in agony. 
‘Shep. Could you endure to see that innocent 

Vilely betrayed, disgraced, and then thrown out 

Derisive on a cold injurious world? 

Could you bear this, sir-—For my part I cannot; 

No, and I will not bear it. I wiil go, 

And dare such things!—W hat, are you weeping too! 

Then you are good, and God will bless you for it. 
‘ Mar. Shepherd, [ do much long to meet those men. 
‘Shep. Thensodol. Come, we’ll go seek them straight. 
‘ Mar. | fain would balk discovery.—If thou 

Wilt lend me thy attire, then will we go 

And meet them forthwith.’ Pp. 45, 46. 


The shepherd and earl, sallying out in search of Badenoch, 
March meets him in the pass,—they come to an explanation, 
fight, and, by the most infamous treachery, March is killed. The 
shepherd returns to his cottage and to Llenor—the now father- 


less Elenor, betwixt whom and the old shepherd this conversa- 
tion ensues: 


‘ Elen. Do you not hear, nor see them coming, sir? 
‘ Old Shep. They've not had time; they will be here anon, 
Be comforted, dear lady. 
‘ Elen. The weight that hangs upon my heart to-night 
Is all unbrookable—would it were broke! 
The dead have peace and rest! Have they not, shepherd? 
‘ Old Shep. Yes, they have rest, peace to their souls, sweet lady. 
‘ Elen. Their home is very still. Of all beyond 
*Tis dangerous to conjecture. Mind is lost 
On shoreless tides, or wanders darkling on 
O’er vales immeasurable, till it shrinks 
Back to the blaze of time, giddy and blind. 
Yet they do sleep so sound, so peaceably, 
So calm, so unmolesting, side by side, 
No one to wrong them, and bo sin to lure, 
That I have often thought they were most happy 
Whom the Eternal Wisdom chose to call, 
In early life, from this most wicked world, 
O yes, the dead are happy: Vl believe’t 
With my whole heart. Yes, yes, the dead are happy! 


The scene soon after changes to the hall of Crawford, where 
Matilda expects the returning guests. Lord Crawford is missing; 
and, according to Badenoch’s own boasting account, slain by him. 
Matilda, though struck ‘with respect for his prowess, avows her 
abhorrence of her husband’s murderer. 


‘ Mat. Thou hast wrought horror, and my soul recoils 
From thee and from thy love; yet I admire 
Thy wondrous might!—What! Crawford, March, 
Both in one day! I did not ween there lived 
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That man could match the arm of my Lord Crawford. 
O, thou fell fiend! thou hast cut off a knight 

Whom, though | loved not, yet am bold to say, 
Scotland bears not his equal. Therefore list,— 

Hope not to thrive in my affection hence: 

Thou hast effaced thy image in my heart, 

And placed before mine eye a soul deformed, 

Bloated and stained with blood. All | concede 

Is to keep silence till the event is proved.’ Pp. 64, 65. 


In the mean time Kilmorack is forming a scheme with Coucy 
to carry off Annabel from her father’s castle—a request is sent 
for a last personal interview—which, notwithstanding the foolish 
advice of an ambitious mother, is refused; but, some how or other, 
Annabal goes out to meet her father, and falls into her faithless 
lover’s hands, who, after going through all the usual round of 
protestations, adjurations, and asseverations, without effect, has 
recourse to force, from which the lady is happily rescued by her 
guardian angel and protector, Sir Ronald. 

In the mean time Sir John Drummond pays a visit of divina- 
tion to the cave of Merlin, with the view of learning the fortunes 
of his house. This introduces a scene so truly original, that we 
cannot avoid putting our readers in possession of the most promi- 
nent parts of it. 





‘SCENE IV.—The Cave of Merlin. 


‘The Sage is discovered asleep, dressed in a frock of sackcloth, 
and a white cap on his head; a large book lying open before 
him, with great red characters, and a dim lamp burning be- 
side it. 
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‘Enter Sir Joan DaumMMOND. 


‘ Drum. Hail to the central habitant who dwells 

In this dread, hallowed, subterranean home, 

Sacred to that which human power transcends! — 

Hail to thee, mighty Merlin!— 

W hat!—Asleep! 

And ope before him that mysterious book 

Which human eye hath never looked upon! 

I'll have one peep, though it should freeze my blood. 

(He goes to the book, looks at it, then starts, holds his lead. 

and returns to the front of the stage,) 

Ah! what is this? methought one single glance 

Of these red characters beamed on my soul 

With such refulgence, its whole powers were dazzled; 

Its latent principles were waked anew, 

Expanded like the halo of the moon 

When wading from the dark and folding cloud, 

And nigh had melted from my frame for ever! 

(Pause) Say that I took that wondrous bouk a while, 

I should be wise as he,—haply much wiser! 

Tis a great prize!—I would not pilfer ought; 

But knowledge is a treasure that should charm 

All bars that circumscribe it into air. 

Say, that no other way remains but this, 
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Which ever can reveal to mortal man 

The mysteries of that book—all argument 

Lags impotent!—Haply a week, a day, 

May well suffice to open stores of wisdom 

Yet sealed from man.——And such another chance 
Ne’er to recur again!—TI’ll take the book. 

(As Drummond retires with the book, thunder and lightning, and 
shades, like spirits, are seen gliding at the further end of the 
cave; and a voice is heard in a slow lamentable tone.) 

‘ Voice. Wo be to thee, man, that ever thou wast born! 

(Pause. Then groans and low tones of music are heard. ) 

‘ Voice. (As before) Awake!—awake!—O Merlin, awake! 

Thou son of a thousand years! 


(Groans and tones of music are again heard.) 


‘Enter CRawFrorp. 
‘Cra. Heavens, what.a dreadful coil! Hell has been here! 
I heard strange sounds; and lo! a horseman past, 
In road and furious guise, away. The sage 
Is fast asleep.—Ho! Merlin, rouse thyself; 
The habitants of hell and earth are mixed 
In tournament. Arise, and make division’ 
‘ Mer. (Waking) Out on thee, knight! What seek’st thou here? 
one. 
I pity all thy follies, but to-night 
1 hold no talk with thy preposterous race. 
I know thee; thou art slave unto a woman;— 
That thing made up of all the adverse grains 
Of jarring elements and steams of hell; 
And thou art come to prate of her to me! 
I say, begone! 
‘ Cra. Great prophet! I’m an injured man, and came 
To thee for insight and for counsel. 
‘ Mer. Injured!—by whom? 
‘Cra. By some mysterious strangers; 
But chiefly by a woman, whom I love. 
‘ Mer. Ay, by a woman;—-Injured by a woman! 
I knew it.—It is very well with thee! 
The man who takes that scorpion to his bosom, 
Deserves the worst she can inflict —Begone! 
‘Cra. I say I will not hence, till thou unfold 
The book of fate, and tell me all my doom. 
‘ Merlin. (Looking, misses the book) Where is my book? 
Wretch! hast thou touched that book? 
‘Cra. I touched it not; but ere I entered here 
I heard unearthly voices, and I saw 
A knight, with book in’s arms, pass on so swift, 
That he outrode the whirlwind, and brought back 
The passing gale in’s face. Adown the glen 
His furious courser dashed the pebbled path 
So fierce, it seemed to rain red fire around him, 
And spatter from the earth.—Your book is gone! 
‘ Mer. Gone! said’st thou? Wo, then, to the hapless man; 
And woe to all that touch it!—Wo,—wo,—wo! 
Nature will soon be in a stayless uproar, 
And all the elements in roaring war. 
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Oh! there are openings in that volume, knight, 
That mortal may not look upon and live! 
‘Cra. How, then, dust thou? 
‘ Mer. Think’st thou the soul that animates this frame 
Is mortal; or came to this world with me? 
Ah, no! when first these mysteries I learned, 
That melted from its earthly tenement, 
And left this mould a moving, gaping corpse. 
‘Cra. O dreadfu!! dreadful! 
‘ Mer. Seven days I lay or stalked in ghastly guise, 
Void of all sense, of feeling, or of mind;— 
My moveless visage held its idiot gaze, 
And my two eyes, like globes of burnished glass, 
Flung no reflecting image inwardly; 
They would not wink even in the noon-day sun. 
‘ Cra. How was this vacancy of mind supplied? 
‘ Mer. The spirit, that now directs this faded form, 
Lived ere the sun or stars of heaven were lighted; 
Ere the broad world was in the centre fixed 
Of yon great frame that ever spins around it, 
Wheeled by the polarangels. She has journeyed 
O’er the unpaled and diamond floors of heaven; 
Has climbed the steep brows of the summer moon, 
To mark her influence on things below; 
Skimmed o’er her glossy seas, dreamed in her shades, 
Winged the blue void, and sung the hymns of God 
On yon green glimmering star. 
‘Cra. Sire, my heart quakes, and all my blood runs cold, 
Hearing thy words.—That awful book!— 
‘ Mer. 11] tell thee, knight, 
Some pages in that book, if read by man 
Unused to guard with spell, will wake the dead! 
Yes, you shall see the new swollen corpses rise; 
Unbowelled forms in bloated winding sheets, 
And ribbed skeletons, shall join the array, 
With nerveless joints all clattering to the night! 
Even the dark aisle and churchyard ground shall stir, 
Heaving, like earthquake, with the struggling throes 
Of crumbling bones and congregated dust! 
(Moans, and tones of music, are heard. ) 
O God! the book is opened!—(. Pause) 
One cther page sball rend the firmament. 
; (Loud thunder with lightning. ) 
The tumult spreads amain!—What shall be done? 
Where are my lingering spirits?—One leaf more, 
And he that Jooks shall fall a senseless mass; 
And yet that mass have motion! 
(Loud groans, and tones of music, are heard. ) 
’Tis done! he’ll look no more!—O hapless man!—- 
Good knight, if thou hast pity in thy heart, 
Or sett’st at aught the miseries of men, 
Conduct me through this awful night, that I 
That relic may regain. 
Cra. With thee I fear not; 
For thou can’st quell the boisterous elements: 
But such a night by man was never braved! f Exeunt. 
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‘SCENE V.—A dark Glen. 


Enter CRAwrorp, leading Merwin. 

‘ Mer. Where are we now? 

‘Cra. We are past the linns of Tallo, and descend 
Into the vale. Some habitation’s nigh. 

‘ Mer. See’st thou, (for my old eyes are dim,) where yon 
Dark cloud impends, and all these thunder’s jar? 

‘Cra. ’Tis not far hence. 

‘ Mer. There let us bend our course: 
My book is there.—The sprites have done their work, 
Spite of the fiends and enemies of man. 





3 Dil tell thee, knight,—The great eternal Power 
a That holds the balance of the universe, 
a Is this dire night incensed; and sprites, that lie 


Chained in the burning stars, have dashed abroad, 
And with their bolts, blue-burning from the forge, 
Whiz, boom, and rattle through the foldy night.’ P. 76. 


ES In continuation we find them at a shepherd’s cottage: 


‘Wom. Confusion is abroac! The world’s last day, 
The awful day that terminates our race, 
Draws on apace!—Now is the change begun! 
Had not the Eternal strengthened my weak heart, 
That heart bad sunk beneath th’ united horrors 
Of this dire night!—There lies my good old man: 
This moment weil, the next a ghastly corse! 
And none but J, no living creature near me, 
To close his eyes, or lay his lifeless form. 
. Here have we lived these many fleeting years; 
g We knew we had to part—we talked of it— 
It came familiar, and we were resigned, 
And loved each other better.—But the time, 
And horror of the scene, what heart could brook! 
The wandering rack of the night-heaven wheeled back 
To one great vortex o’er my louely cot; 
The thunders poured their moddering voices forth, 
Till the earth tottered, and the liquid flame 
Hissed fluttering o’er the floor!—All this I stood. 
Yet, desperately resolute as I was, 
Methinks my head grew crazed, and my mind wandered; 
For | remember, and the thought distracts,— 
Tis like a cold spear trembling in my breast,— 
Methinks I saw the corpse rise from the bed, 
And shake its head, and point with sightless gaze. 
(Looking at the bed with horror. ) 
It cannot be! my senses are benumbed! 
But O, that book! that awful book!—It was 
No mortal man who left it in such horror. 
(Her eye turns to the bed; she starts, stands fixed in terror for 
some time, then slowly lifts her eyes to heaven.) 
O everlasting Father, what is this? 
Is nature all reversed? And shall the dead 
Thus rise, and motion for their soul’s return?— 
I will be caln—what’s life or death to me? 
°Tis nature’s last convulsion! 
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(She kneels. Thunder and lightning. She appears for some 
time in silent devotion, with her hands and eyes turned to- 
wards heaven.—A loud knock at the door.) 

If you are beings of this world, approach,— 
Uplift the latch, and enter:—All is one! 

Or be you summoning angels, you are welcome; 
Come in! come in!—All’s one! All's one! 


Enter Mer un, followed by CRAwrFrorv. 
No, no!—No human being walks to-night! 
Whence art thou, grizly form?-—Deliver straight 
Thy dread commission; [ am ready. 

‘ Mer. My name is Merlin—this a friendly knight: 
Be not alarmed. 

‘Wom. Art thou the old mysterious sage, who dwell’s! 
Deep caverned in the wild, and walk’st the night, 
To read the heavens, hold converse with the stars, 
And to the dumb and bodiless creation 
Give earthly voice and semblancy of frame? 

I fear thee not!—All is confusion here. 

‘ Mer. Woman, thy speech is born of agony; 
What so distracts thee? 

‘ Wom. There my husband lies, 

Struck lifeless in a moment!—That’s not all— 
Once and again that pallid form arose, 
Shook its grey locks, and wagged its head at me. 

‘ Mer. O hapless, hapless man!—Saw you a book? 

‘Wom. Yes, sure I did:—know’st thou aught of that book? 

(As she mentions the book, they ail start, and look at the 
bed with horror.) 

‘ Mer. See this and tremble, knight.—In that same state 

Was I for days and nights.—W oman, bring me the book;— 
All shall be well. 

(As she brings the book, a dressed corpse is seen to stalk across 
the further end of the stage; it goes off a few seconds, then 
returns to the bed. They seem terrified, and cling to Merlin.) 

‘Cra, Great Sire, can that form live again? 

‘Mer. Ah, no!—not till the awful day of retribution. — 

The human soul is from that body fled, 
Mixed with the pure celestial flame that burns 
In other worlds, fed by the vital sparks 
Which human beings nurse;—from that beatitude 
*Tis now inseparable. Should other spirit, 
Commissioned, come to animate his frame, 
Unhappy he! [ would not undergo 
That | have done, for empire of the earth. 
I’ve been estranged from this world where I dwell, 
Holding communion with another where 
I was not habitant, and with its dwellers, 
Of whom I was not one. 
‘Wom. Hast thou no charm, no power to lay the dead, 
And make cold dust lie still? 
__ * Mer. Yes: would to heaven I could as easily 
Lay this old form to rest as I can his! 
(He takes a cross from under his frock, goes to the bed, and 
is heard repeating these words:) 
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The Hunting of Badlewe. 


Ceeli fulgentes domus nondum reclusz sunt: 
quiesce,—dormi, donec te Redemptor e tenebris experget. 
Peace to his soul!—Now he’s at peace for ever. 
Good woman, say, how camest thou by that book? 

‘ Wom. Just as the darkness fell, there came one in, 
A knight; he seemed with shuddering horror pale; 
No word he spake, but left the book and fled. 
The storm was on.—My husband oped the book, 
For he could read;—And aye the thunder roared— 
And aye he read and read. His looks were changed, 
And seemed unearthly;—nigher, nigher still 
The storm approached; but he regarded not, 
But read and read; till, with a cry that spoke 
Unspeakable amaze, backward he fell, 
And grasping with his hands, as if to hold 
Something that would not stay, that instant died.’ P. 83. 


Merlin, after revealing the high destiny of Sir John’s house, 
undergoes a final change, and evanishes. Sir John Drummond 
thus relates his extraordinary adventure to his wife: 


‘ Drum. | saw, and felt malignant spirits’ power: 
A light old book grew heavier than a rock; 
Low voices moaned within it; beings ran 
Vengeful around me. My good steed they scared 
A thousand times; drove him o’er steep, o’er crag, 
In lake, infen. They tittered in my ears; 
And scattered burning sulphur in my path. 
I yielded up the prize;—a prize by which 
I might have moved the world; but not before 
All the wild spirits round the mundane sphere, 
That swim the cloud, or pace the liquid air, 
Were in commotion. That rash deed of mine 
Hath given them power over my Annabel. 
Now all my hope in this vain world is lost; 
And I'll go mourning to the grave for her.’ P. 94. 

In the mean time Sir Ronald arrives with Sir John’s daughter, 
whom he had rescued, and whom, after due deliberation, and 
some preparatory conversation with her father, he marries, im- 
mediately before setting off to the court at Linlithgow, from 
whence he promises to return in due time for his bride. The 
plot now begins to thicken —Crawford, habited as an old friar, 
arrives at his own domains, where he meets with the seducer of 
his wife, Badenoch; upon which some conversation ensues. Whilst 
Crawford continues here on the watch, he is accosted by the shep- 
herd in search of Elenor, who had run mad. 

‘Shep. ’Tis well remembered.—I am come in search 
Of a poor damsel, whom mishap hath reft 
Of her true mind.—She had been raving much 
Of this same castle;—of its dame;—and one 
W ho robbed her of her all.—Escaped o’er night, 
Her steps I this way traced, and she was seen 
Enter this glen. Have you observed her, sire? 
‘ Friar. | saw a beauteous country maiden stand 
Upon the margin of yon rippling stream, 
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The Hunting of Badlewe. 


In strange fantastic mood, most pitiable. 

Her fading cheek was on her shoulder leaned; 
Her lips just parted, and her full blue eyes 
Pointed inquisitive into the air, 

Where nought was to be seen: Yet she there saw 
Something by wild imagination framed; 

For still more fixed and curious grew ber look. 
Till, by degrees, her hand stole from her breast, 
Where it was placed, as with intent to hold 

The trembling heart within its citadel, 

Moved imperceptibly into the air, 

Till it was pointed at the very aim 

On which her eye was bent.—Then all at once 
She pulled a flower, and steeped it in the brook, 
Washing her fair hands with such frantic haste 
As if the water of the stream were boiling. 

She’s not far hence; we’ll seek her conjunctly. [| Exeunt. 


‘SCENE IlIl.—Another part of the Glen. 


Enters ELEnor in a fantastic russet dress, carrying some flowers; 
she looks ruefully upward, and motions as with intent of extin- 
guishing a light. 

‘ Elen. Will none take pity on me, and put out 

That little lamp, or turn it to one side? 

Wilt thou not do it? Were’t in other point 

Than just the zenith, I could bear with it; 

But there it burns, and burns, and burns, 

And my poor head burns with it! 

Who hung it there, or how it comes suspended 

So close above my head, I cannot learn; 

But it torments me. Oh, sway it aside 

One little inch! That is a small request,— 

Yet none will do it!—Yes, 1 know thou wilt; 

For thou art kind,—kind,—kind,—kind! — 

Now,—now,—now ,—now,—now;— 

Uh!—uh!—uh!—There it is off. 

Now I am well;—quite well!—O, what a weight 


-Is from my heart! Tis light,—light! 


(Laughs feebly and francticly; it dwindles to a kind of cry- 
ing: comes forward, and sits down in a feeble convulsion 
of laughter.) 

I cannot help laughing at the conceit of the poppy being a lord. It 
was so like! like!—(Laughs and selects a daisy.) It was in hard 
eircumstances the little virgin-flower, for it had no one to defend or 
protect it—It said, no; and the tear was in its eye.—What could it 
do more, when it said no, no, to the last? And it wept too. (Weeps) 
—Then it laid down its head anddied! (Weeping and sobbing.) 


Enter Shepberd and Friar. 

‘ Shep. Elen!—Why sitt’st thou weeping here alone 
Over a faded flower? 

‘ Elen. Dost thou not see 
How all the virgin gold within its bosom 
Is stolen away; and all the blushy hues 
That tinged its cheek? O, I must weep for it! 

‘Friar. Kind Heaven restore her! She’s a gentlé dame. 
And is’t all true that thou hast said of her? 
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Seduced, maltreated, spurned away indignant 
for a new flame! Her father foully murdered! 
‘ Shep. All by this upstart lord, who governs here. 
O sire, hast thou no influence with Heaven, 
W hose justice stands arrainged by such misdeeds? 
Canst thou not bring the forked bolt adown; 
Or make the earth to ope her furnaced jaws, 
- And gorge him to the centre?’ Pp. 107—110. 


We do not remember any description of madness which can at 
all be compared with this.—The infamous Badenoch, in order to 
impose upon the friar, holds dalliance with a female whom Craw- 
ford imagines to be his wife; but an interview betwixt Badenoch 
aid Crawford ensues, which leads to a duel. in which Badenoch 
is slain, and with his last breath attests the innocence of Matilda. 
—She is consequently restored to her husband’s affection, and 
suffered to end her days in peace. 

Annabel, who had been married to Sir Ronald, is now found, 
along with her father, in ‘ durance vile.’——They have appealed to 
the king for justice upon the absconded knight, and, after some 
confinement and uncertainty, are given to understand that, in or- 
der to obtain redress, they must in public court identify the per- 
son of Sir Ronald.—The trial arrives—the father and daughter 
are introduced—look round the hall—and, after being reduced to 
the very extremity of despair, observe what follows: 


‘Drum. O daughter, fears for thee have so benumbed me, 
[ can’t distinguish one lord from another! 
‘ Anna. | noted some I knew for nothing good. 
Sir Ronald is not there; or if he is, - 
I do not know him. 
‘Drum. Then all is over!—I’ll move heaven and earth 
For thee, my Annabel, 
(They turn to the king: Drummond kneels.) 
O gracious king, 
Behold a doating, a distressed old man, 
And this poor harmless maiden, with compassion! 
W hen thou becom’st a parent, thou may’st feel 
W hat [ now suffer— 
(The king rises much agitated; Annabel screams, then exclaims, } 
‘ Anna. Sir Ronald! 
‘ Drum. (Starting up) What dost thou mean, fond girl? 
Sir Renald!—W here is Sir Ronald? 
‘ Anna. The—the—king—(Leans on Drummond’s bosom. 
The king comes down, and takes Annabel’s hand.} 
‘ King. My love! my beauteous Annabel, forgive me! 
Yes, Annabel, Sir Ronald is the king,— 
Fair Scotland’s king,—who has not now done that 
He blushes to acknowledge.—(Seating her by his side.) 
Thou art my queen! 
For love, and not for state, thou wedded’st me; 
Therefore I love and value thee the more. 
Thy sovereign is thy husband, Annabel:— 
My dames and nobles all, this is your queen. 
[All come forward and make obeisance at once. | 
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86 The Hunting of Badlewe. 


‘Omnes. Long life to our good king and beauteous queen! 
King Robert and Queen Annabel of Scotland! 
{Druinmond runs up greatly agitated; kneels at their knees, 
taking hold of their hands.—Curtain drops.’] 


Enough has been quoted, if we may judge from our own feel- 
ings, fully to justify our original position;—enough to prove that 
the author is no common man—and that, with the aid of expe- 
rience, and mature judgment and taste, there is no degree of ex- 
cellence which he may not hope to attain. At the same time, we, 
who are, of course, less liable than other men to be misled by the 
ardour and extravugancies of imagination,—we who sit above the 
feculence and fermentation of inspiration, would timely admonish 
him of the sin which most early besets him—the false sublime; 
or, in one word, the bombast: 

‘ He outrode the whirlwind, and brought back 
The passing gale in’s face.’ 


Again: 








‘ Then, rising, 
Bolted aloft in air, as he would scale 
The windows of the firmament.’ 





In point of indelicacy and silliness, nothing can exceed the fol- 

lowing stupid enumeration of the mistresses of Badenoch: 
‘ Bad. Let me see,—[counting his fingers slowly, pausing, and 
shaking his head. ] 
‘Kil. Again go over them. What! only those? 
No more than seventeen? Right moderate!’ 

The resolution of the shepherd to punish Badenoch might, we 
imagine, have been expressed in more dignified and appropriate 
language. 

The following line is any thing but poetry: 

‘ Shep. Thou shalt have suit of mine.—Come home with me.’ 

The mock heroic is fully caricatured in this expression: 

* Ron. How hap’d this bloody stern monomachy?’ 

In indelicacy few passages can equal the following: 


‘Twill do the good 
To witness bliss which thon hast ne’er enjoyed.’ 


But after all, there is, we do not say a redeeming, but we affirm 
there is a preponderating quality, in the great merits of this little 
dramatic essay, which demands our highest approbation.—Let our 
author proceed in the track he has traced for himself—let him 
follow the bent of his own genius, which, though not faultless, is 
truly original—let him even commit sins of the most anti-unita- 
rian description—let him write, in short, according to the impulse 
of his own mind, provided he continue to afford us such incontes- 
table evidence of his chartered claims on the name and privileges 
of a poet. 
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Art. VI.—Horace’s Villa—From the German of Baron Gerning’s 
Travels in Austria and Italy. 


In the valley of Ustica, embosomed by the Sabine Hills, fifteen 
miglia, or about six leagues from Tibur, nearly as far from that 
city as it was from Rome, and five miglia from the Anio, towards 
the left, stood the favourite Villa of Horace. Carriages cannot 
reach this spot. It can only be approached on foot or on horse- 
back. The road passes along the ancient via vabdria, now called 
the Strada delli Reali. On the left, at the foot of the Catillus, 
are some sepulchral remains, an ancient reservoir, and the ruins 
of the villa of T. Martius. On the right, near the Anio, which 
intersects the valley, a few remains of the villas of Valerius 
Maximus, Sephaces, and Torpilius, are still to be seen; farther 
on, the aqueduct of Claudius appears between the old and new 
bed of the Anio; next are descried the heights of Saracenaro 
and Castel-Madama. Near the convent of St. Cosimato is a 
fragment of the bridge. ‘The natural shrewdness, benevolence, 
cordiality, and frankness, of the ancient inhabitants, may still be 
retraced in the present Sabines. One of the hospitable inhabi- 
tants of St. Cosimato, who lately fed and lodged some wandering 
artists, felt offended when they offered her a recompense. 

In this range of valleys, still further on the other side of the 
Anio, lies the little village of Subiaco, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of St. Benedict, who there founded his Order. Pius VL, 
whilst he was Cardinal Braschi, assigned this place to the Abbey. 
When he became Pope, he built a beautiful church there, which 
was consecrated in 1789, for which a marble arch was erected to 
his honour. The ancient name of this village was Oppidum Sub- 
laqueum; or Sublacium, near which was the Lacus Simbrivios, 
which still appears as a small lake. Ata short distance is seen 
the lofty Algidus, with its grove consecrated to Diana, which has 
been celebrated by Statius, L. 4. Carm. 1V. 


Hos Preneste sacrum, nemus hos glaciale Diane, 
Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuscula protegit umbra. 
Tiburis hi lucos Anienaque frigora captant. 


This wood is now called Selva dell’ Aglio. 

From Vicovaro, which is most romantically situated, to the an- 
cient Varia, the road gently winds alternately to the left, over 
barren rocks and blooming heights; to the right, by the side of 
the pastoral flowing Anio, shaded by rows of pointed cypresses 
and poplars; it then turns off to the left, towards a little rivulet, 
ascending by small stony paths, over steep rocky eminences, 
where the aspect of nature is sometimes severe and sombre, 
sometimes gentle and smiling. On every side, the yellow blos- 
som of the Spanish broom, which grows in profusion on the Ro- 
man and Florentine hills, the fruit of the fig-tree, and the bloom 
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88 Hlorace’s Villa. 


of the elder, wave among the sweetest and most fragrant flowers 
of spring. The castles of Monte Lupo, Mandela, and Rocca- 
Giovane, appear in succession along the road. Here stood the 
Vacuna, or Temple of Victory, which, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was rebuilt by Vespasian. Between the valley of Licenza 
and Vicovara, six gurgling streamlets descend and fall into the 
Anio, in its course from Subiaco. 

A steep and rocky path leads to the mountain- valley of Horace. 
After laborious ascents and descents, the murmuring brook Di- 
gentia appears flowing from the Blandusian fountain. With rap- 
ture the traveller suddenly finds himself amidst chesnut-trees and 
vineyards in the beautiful hill-encircled valley of Ustica, and be- 
holds its chief ornament, the three-pointed mountain Lucretilis, 
now Monte St. Gennaro. In advancing to the place which was 
once the abode of Horace, in order to refresh and communicate 
with the humble proprietor or occupier of the Villa, it is neces- 
sary first to climb to the ancient Digentia, now Licenza, a mise- 
rable desert and loamy spot belonging to the Borghese family, 
which is surmounted by an old castle, formed to be the refuge of 
marauders, and far from exciting agreeable sensations. 

At the foot of the lofty Lucretilis, the eye is at length saluted 
by the Mosaic pavement, from which the earth has been removed. 
It consists chiefly of small blue and white stones: and here the 
house of Horace most probably stood. The present good-natured 
Villicus digs up a piece of the material, which he gives tu the 
traveller for a mere salve, and then fills up the hole, which is only 
from one to two feet deep, with the fertile earth. This discovery 
was made about 30 years ago, in the month of February, when 
trees were planting, and several leaden water-pipes were at the 
same time found.* 

Towards the left there is a semi-arched wall without any reti- 
cular stones, which may have been the site of Horace’ Bath. Be- 
side it flows a little stream, of which the Poet occasionally speaks, 
and which murmured through his farm. It is now called Fonte- 
ratine, and gushes out at once from the midst of the Lucretilis, 
near a piece of mason-work, surrounded by shrubs in front of a 
rock, where once stood the Grotto of the Goats, of which Horace 
also sung. Here are still to be seen the little goats, Olentis ma- 
riti, browsing on the thyme, and having, according to the Poct’s 
description, no fear of the green serpents. 





* The environs of the house produce annually about seven barilli of wine, 
a sixth part of which goes to the Church. The place is visited by very 
few travellers, and they are for the most part silent respecting it. Among 
the works which treat of the discovery of this villa are:— 

Capmartin de Chaupi.—Decouverte de la Maison de Campagne d’Ho- 
race. Tomes ili. Rome, 1767. 

Dominici de Sanctis —Dissertazione sopra la Villa di Orazio Flacco. 
Roma 1761. 

A. Mitscherlich Horat. T. 1. p. cuxxx. 
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Horace’s Villa. 89 


Two pyramidical cypresses now grow beside this clear foun- 
tain. 

At the distance of about half a league, Horace’s celebrated 
2 Blandusia bubbles forth from one of the cliffs of the Lucretilis. It 
3 is now called Fonte-bella, and it is smaller than the Fonte-ratine. 
A wall, some elegiac ruins of which still remain, doubtless sur- 
rounded it. Here he composed the beautiful little ode 


: 

: 4 O Fons Blandusiz splendidior vitro,* 
ee ° 8 O- 2 O.480.8 6.2 
5 

Z 
: 





Fountain, whose waters far surpass 

The shining face of polished glass, 

To thee the goblet, crowned with flowers, 
Grateful the rich libation pours; 

A goat whose horns begin to spread, 

: And, bending, arm his swelling head. 


And the Poet himself foretold its renown: 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
T. @ Bie eS. 4. 2. eS 








Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, 
While in immortal verse I sing 

The oak, that spreads thy rocks around, 
From whence thy babbling waters bound. 


Ps The Fonte-Bella, which is with its environs included in the 
orchard of Count Orsini, forms a beautiful cascade, giving pictu- 


5 resque animation to these heights; it flows through the grounds 
2 which belonged to Horace, where it joins the Fonte-ratine, and 
, after flowing about a league and a half, these united waters are 
ey Jost in the Anio. This fountain marks the commencement of the 
& extensive Sabina forest, where Horace was once attacked by a 
¥ wolf while he was singing of his Lalage: 

a Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina, 

€ Se Co.'s e-2-oS @ 

e For musing on my lovely maid, 

S While careless in the woods I stray’d, 


A wolf—how dreadful! cross’d my way, 
Yet tled—he fled from his defenceless prey. 


ev The surrounding hills and vallies are covered with vines, and 
P fruit and chesnut trees; fountains spring from the hills, and, unit- 
ing together, form bubbling brooks. 

This was the limit of Horace’s moderate wish:— 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus; 
oS wy FF ft 2 =. SS 


I often wish’d I had a farm, 

A decent dwelling snug and warm, 
A garden, and a spring as pure 

As crystal running by my door, 





* Instead of Baron Ger bing ’s elegant German translations of the passages 


referred to, we subjoin, for the benefit of our readers in general, the trans- 
lation by Francis. 
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Besides a little ancient grove, 
Where at my leisure I might rove. 
The gracious gods, to crown my bliss, 
Have granted this, and more than this; 
I have enough in my possessing; 
Tis well: I ask no greater blessing, 
O Hermes! than remote from strife, 
:” To have and hold them for my life. 
a If 1 was never known to raise 
Bs My fortune by dishonest ways, 
Nor, like the spendthrifts of the times, 
Shall ever sink it by my crimes: 
Whenever therefore I retreat 
From Rome into my Sabine seat, 
By mountains fenc’d on either side, 
And in my castle fortified, 
Nt W hat can I write with greater pleasure, 
me Th ie Than satires in familiar measure? 
| Nor mad ambition there destroys— 





To this cool and retired valley Horace usually repaired in the 
warm months of summer, and remained there until the autumn, 
as his invitation to his mistress, whom he poetically calls Tynda- 


ris, denotes: 


Velox amznum szepe Lucretilem. 
 ~¢' 2 ££ e -FS SS 
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Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 
To visit oft my Sabine seat, 
And here my tender goats defends 
From rainy winds and summer’s fiery heat; 


ene 


For when the vales, wide spreading round, 
The sloping hilis, and polished rocks, 
With his harmonious pipe resound, 
| ! In fearless safety graze my wandering flocks: 


In safety through the woody brake, 
The latent shrubs and thyme explore, 
| : Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 
| And tremble at the martial wolf no more. 


Their poet to the gods is dear, 
They love his piety and muse, 
And all our rural honours here 
Their flow’ry wealth around thee shail diffuse. 


Here shall you tune Anacreon’s lyre, 
Beneath a shady mountain’s brow, 
To sing frail Circe’s guilty fire, 
And chaste Penelope’s unbroken vow. 
Here in the bosom of rural tranquillity, Horace sung to a rest- 
less and wealthy friend: 
Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum, 
* * * * * * * ¥ 


Happy the man whose frugal board 
His father’s plenty can afford: 
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Choice of Musical Instruments. 


His gentle sleep nor anxious fear 
Shall drive away, nor sordid care. 


The Spirit that, serenely gay, 

Careless enjoys the present day, 

Can with an easy cheerful smile 

The bitterness of life beguile; 

Nor fears the approaching hour of fate, 

Nor hopes for human bliss complete. 
There he sung his “ Beatus ille’— 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
* “ 7 * * * * * 
Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and business free, 


With his own teams who ploughs the soil, 
Which grateful once confess’d his father’s toil. 


When Horace was in tumultuous Rome, and sighed to be at 
Sabinum, he probably exclaimed, 


O rus quando ego te espiciam ? quando licebit, 
. ¢ © ¢. & ££ ¢.°8 
When shall J see my sweet retreat? 
O! when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, and gentle sleep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm? 
The busy cares of life becalm? 


This demesne could not have been inconsiderable, for before it 
came into the possession of Horace, five families lived upon it 
and cultivated it. Inspired by gratitude, Horace has celebrated 
the peacemaker Augustus, who terminated the civil war, to whom, 
along with Mzcenas, he was indebted for this estate and a tran- 
quil life devoted to the Muses, and has thereby proved, thar with 
republican pfrrincifiles it is frossible to do homage to monarchical 
merit. 





Art. VII—Choice of Musical Instruments for Females. 


In choosing a musical instrument for a young girl, we should 
take into consideration her talents for it, her opportunities for their 
indulgence, and her appearance—actually, her appearance. The 
Piano is the most generally suitable, in the latter respect, the at- 
titude of the performer not requiring any particular grace, or 
making any particular display of figure. But this instrument, 
the least interesting of all in its tones, is costly and cumbrous, re- 
quires immense practice to excel on, and with common piaying 
is not worth listening to. As an accompaniment for the voice, it 
has not half the beauty of more facile ones; and vocal music has 
such facination, that even a trifling air with the guitar would, in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, draw away the listeners 
collected round an exhibitor of Beethoven’s crudities on one of 
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———’s hundred-and-fifty guinea rose-wood, brass embossed, six 
octaved Grand Pianos. Such is the “ power of mind over mat- 
ter”’ Meaning no disrespect to —’s pianos, which, inas- 
much as they are Pianos, are excellent; but inasmuch as they are 
instruments, are but so so. However, when there is a desperate 
determination to make a performer (sans taste, sans ear, sans will, 
sans every thing) the piano is your resource—its tones cannot be 
falsified—and six hours a day, for six years, may enable one to 
run over the notes in various combinations, with clear cold bril- 
liancy. 

So much for the unfortunate Piano: if London was of your 
Opinion, it would soon go out of fashion. 

The sooner the better—it would be succeeded by finer instru- 
ments. 

The Harp, for instance ? 

Decidedly—the finest of all—the grand enchanter—the Pros- 
pero among these imprisoned spirits* of sweet sound. Its rich- 
ness, expressiveness, comparative facility of execution, capability 
of being kept in order by oneself, extreme portability, and, though 
last not least, in woman’s eyes, its grace of form, raise it to un- 
approachable superiority. At once its music is full of beauty,— 
when “married to sweet verse,” irresistible. As to its being 
a more expensive luxury than the Piano, the idea, though 
a common, is an erroneous one. The original cost is by the 
half less, and the stringing of the one about equal to the tuning 
of the other. With me, the chief objection to the harp is pre- 
cisely what so generally recommends it: that grace required in 
its votaries, and which many of them seem to think it has the 
power of communicating, though the spectators do not always 
coincide in the opinion. To appear to advantage at the harp, acer- 
tain appearance is indispensable. But this certain appearance I 
shall leave in the same mystery, as the certain age is left in Beppo, 
merely observing, that no where doesa good figure look better, 
nor a bad one worse. For more general use, with the voice, I 
know nothing comparable to the Spanish Guitar. If I named the 
Harp the Prospero, I may call this the “ delicate Ariel,” the fine 
quaint spirit of music, and, in the language of that fanciful being, 
apply to it his character of himself: « To thy strong bidding task it 
and its qualities, it will be correspondent to command, and do thy 
spiriting gently.” You smile at the idea of such a competitor as 
the Guitar entering the musical lists for celebrity. It is in this 
country little valued, because little known; but as an accompani- 
ment, its elegance and fluency appear to me to be unrivalled. It 
may be, however, that from association of ideas, I overrate this 
charming instrument (though I rather think I do not.) In the 
moonlight of Spain, where it first floated on my ear, mingled with 
the fragrance of the orange grove through which it wandered, I 








* Prospero imprisoned! ‘ but let that pass.’ 
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could have fancied its low, rich murmuring, the minstrelsy of a 
Spirit of Love. The Spaniards alone know how to draw forth 
this hidden soul of harmony! Sometimes I have heard the strings 
ringing in such whispers of strange concord, that you would have 
thought they but echoed to the, touch of the silken wings of the 
wild bees as they flew across them. Again the sounds rose like 
the sweet sighing of the South upon a bank of violets—lingered 
—faded—died away. And the mimic march, with its soft flutes 
and distant drums, and the brilliant bolero, to which steps invisi- 
ble kept time as they came in gay succession, seemed as the fairy 
band of Oberon and Titauia, announcing the stately entrance of 
the fairy court, and the commencement of its revelry. The 
Guitar seems made for Spain, and the Spanish music made for 
the Guitar—probably the nation is indebted for both to the Sara- 
cens, for invention is not the genius of this people; “* Mucho Tra- 
baxo,”’ their favorite excuse, should be their motto. 

But this exotic might not succeed here; we have no orange 
groves, and but chill moonlights. 

Have we not hot-houses, though ? and the guitar mingling its 
music with that of a simple unaffected voice, even in a room 
where the fire and tapers stood substitutes for the moon and stars, 
would shed sweetness over many a winter hour. Laying aside 
ail romance, however, a tolerable ear and a year’s practice would 
form a performer on this instrument, more attractive than after 
three times the study on any other. Once acquired, its facility is 
scarcely injured by intervals of disuse; and to that it is little 
liable, from its extreme portability. Add to all this, its grace- 
fulness, and powers for displaying exquisite taste. As yet they 
have not found the art of making good guitars in England: the 
defect seems to be in their massiveness; but if more generally 
used, of course improvements would take place. 





Arr. VIILL—TZhe Adversaria. 


One of the laws of Solon was: If any man builds a wall be- 
tween his own and his neighbour’s ground, he must leave the space 
of one foot from his neighbour’s land. Supposing two, whose 
lands were contiguous to each other, built at the same time: 
would there not be an alley of two feet width? 

A law of Athens rendered liable to imprisonment any fish- 
monger, who should take for his fish less than he first de- 
manded. What would be the effect of a similar law, applied 
to some of our Second-street-Shopkeepers? There are many 
(and so ought all to be,) who have their stated price for all their 
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goods, and who never depart from that price. There are too 
many of a very different, character. 

Purchaser. What is the price of this pair of black silk hose ? 

Trader. Four dollars. 

Purch. They are very dear indeed. They ought to be of the 
first quality for that price. They are very thin. 

Trader. All silk goods are now very dear. These cost me 
three dollars and a half per dozen, each pair. But what will you 
give for them ? 

Purch. Two dollars, and not a cent more. 

Trader. You shall have them for three and a half.— Purch. 
No.—For three.—No.—For two and a half.—No, not a frenny 
more than two.—Well, | purchaser going | take them. 

The conduct of many traders is daily most dishonorable and 
fraudulent. Servants and children are often sent to stores to pur- 
chase articles, on which are put thirty, fifty or one hundred per 
cent. more than the value, or the sum which the trader would 
take rather than not sell his goods. I went into a store, some 
time ago, to buy a pair of gloves. Demanding the price, the 
storekeeper informed me it was a dollar and a half. 1 told him 
the price was far above their worth, and I should not take them. 
He then offered them for one dollar and twenty-five cents. I shook 
my head; and he lowered the price to a dollar. I told him I be- 
lieved they were worth a dollar; but, if he would sell them for six- 
pence, I would not buy them of a man who had more than one 
price for his articles.—If there are no laws to prevent such swin- 
dling, (is it not?) let every purchaser resolutely refuse to pur- 
chase any thing, at any rate, of a person who has half a dozen 
prices for his goods. The upright merchant fixes his regular 
profits, and adheres to uniformity towards all customers. Such 
are “ honorable men of the earth:” but who would have those of 
another description for confidents or neighbours? 


Aut the novels attributed to Sir Walter Scott, are extremely 
popular: a little, perhaps not much, beyond their real merit. I 
never noticed any thing that I thought could justly be called 
reat, in any of Scott’s writings, verse or prose: yet is he certain- 
ly a clever, an entertaining, interesting, and often instructive, 
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novelist. His poetical works lack poetry. He excels in descrip- 
tion; but his descriptions are often trifling. Let me attempt his 
manner in some of them. 


CABBAGE. 
The seed but few days in the ground, 


The green quadratic leaf is found 
Extending not a great way round. 


In midst of which, ere long, are seen 
Other shaped leaves, that mount between. 
Still more do soon succeed; that rise 
Though very slanting, tow’rds the skies. 
Upward the tubes their juices pump— 
A stem appears; and then a stump. 

In autumn, on this single leg, 

Shaped like an apple, or anegg, 

A bulky cabbage-head is seen; 

For mortals meant, to eat—I ween. 
The outer leaves the kine though great 
With utmost pleasure when they eat— 
This cabbage-head, as soon as boiled, 

Is fit for woman, man or child: 
Although there cornes, ’tis often said, 
Flatulency from cabbage-head— 

Tis pleasant also to the maw, 

With vinegar, when eaten raw, 

Cut fine—the Yankees call it slaugh. 


his is description; and, if it is poetry, why, I am a_ poet. 
Scott’s prose, it has been said, and probably with correctness, 
will outlive his rhymes. 


I have just read Ivanhoe. I know not what is its estimation 
among the critics, for I have read no critique upon it, but I like 
it: aye, admire it asa whole. Yet are there in it some things 
that do not please me: but who pleases every reader in every 
respect? Rebecca is perhaps a more interesting character than 
any other: certainly the most disinterested, noble, and I might say 
angelic. It might not have been amiss to call the novel by her 
name. Ivanhoe ought not to have encountered his antagonist, as 
champion for Rebecca, while in so ill a state of health. Certainly 
if there was any knighthood in knights, time would have been 
granted for the recovery of his health and strength. Ivanhoe, in 
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his encounter with the Templar, and his horse, * went down, as 
all had expected, before the well aimed lance and vigorous stud 
of the Templar.”’ Yet the Templar immediately fell from his 
horse, ana died, “a victim to the violence of his own contending 
passion.”” This is too sudden a death not to be marvellous. It 
must take a longer time than the Templar had, to die of grief or 
other passions. I have grown melancholy and lean, for weeks at 
least, overwhelmed with griefand passsion, but can remark with 
truth that I always recovered before [ died. It takes a long time 
for a man to die of vexation and sorrow. 

I wish the author had provided some better fate for the heroine 
Rebecca, than to send her from her native country; and in love 
too, as I suspect, with Ivanhoe; who marries a person illustrious 
for her birth, but scarcely more to be compared with the Jewess 
Rebecca than Hyperion to a Satyr. Yet, if every critic should 
undertake to alter, the novel would be patched till the original 
could not be distinguished. 

Much of the language of the dialogue is that of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Shakspeare’s language and sentiments are 
several times interwoven without credit. It is probable this was 
purposely done, to give a certain air of antiquity to the work, 
while the meaning is plain. 

The Epistle Dedicatory is to Dr. Dryasdust, or Dry-as-dust; 
a feigned name I presume. Inthe Epistle, and in the Novel, 
are some words, and some expressions, which displease me— 
“ within these fifty years, such an infinite change has taken place 
in the manners of Scotland.’’—“ He should have derived from 
his works fully more credit.’”’-—“* He was much disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the truth of what was asserted, and reason good.” — 
“ Incapacitating him from successfully compounding a tale.”— 
Incapacitated, or unfit for compounding, &c.—* I yet hope to 
truverse by the following considerations.”—-This word traverse 
seems to come awkwardly from the Scottish bench or bar. (Scott 
I believe is, or was, clerk of a court, high sheriff or hangman.) 
He speaks of oaks that “ had perhaps the stately march of the 
Roman soldiery:”"—~not quite soold as was Methuselah. 

“ Asthat of a Quaker beauty of the present day, who, while 
she retains the garb and costume of her sect, continues to give to 
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its simplicity, by the choice of materials and the mode of disposing 
them,a certain air of coquettish attraction, favouring but too much 
of the vanities of the world.” This is all slander; or at least 
would be here: and I will willingly abide by the decision of all 
the fair ladies of Philadelphia and elsewhere. 

‘‘ Setting spurs to his horse he caused him make a demi-volte.’’ 
We make a person run; but cause him ¢o run.— Capable to 
kindle.”——-This has an ill sound to my ear. Capable of kindling. 
Cedric says, if God has borne so long with the unbelieving Jews, 
he would not refuse to harbor one a few hours. Dr. Franklin 
published an apologue of this tendency: and I have somewhere 
read of his pilfering it—*A young knight of /esser renown.” —* It 
is not fit for such as us to sit,” &c.—“ In doing such a dreadful 
battle.’’—** Hath no less froven,’—A word used at the Scottish 
bar, and by some under-lawyers and under-writers of the southern 
states, but no English since the days of Chaucer.—Had Prince 
John aright to cali Aimself ourself, when he was only Prince 
Regent? 

“ Dubiety.” Why this is worse than General Wilkinson’s 
Dubiosity; Brown, the author of Vulgar Errors, was author of 
this word, which was perhaps one of his errors.—“ Was willing 
to defer to the advice of counsellors.’”? Has this word been so 
used, instead of refer, since the days of Lord Bacon ?-—*“ At the 
expiry of which;” for expiration. In what dictionary is this 
word found ?—* Defamed of sorcery;” for accused. To defame, 
often signifies, to censure falsely before the public. The Grand- 
master here declares Rebecca falsely accused of sorcery. To 
give the word its directly opposite meaning, whatever might be 
its ancient use, is surely erroneous. Such introduction of old 
words, or words with obsolete meaning, to give the work the air 
of antiquity, is not justifiable-—“ Why will you, noble prince, 
thus vex the hearts of ty faithful servants.” 

Faults like these are however sinall and few: and, (to quote 
Horace, where he was never quoted before,) di flura nitent, 
és'c. That is: when a basket of fine strawberries are generally 
ripe, I will not quarrel about a few green ones. “ The novel is 

an excellent novel, well digested inthe scenes; set down with as 
much modesty as cunning; and has an honest method.”—Some 
VOL. X. 13 
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critics may object, that some characters effect nothing to bear 
forward the pilot, or produce the denouement; but some critics 
know litle more than to echo their predecessors. 


Miron says: (Paradise Lost, B. 7.) 
Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds; their /ops ascend the sky. 
And in L’Allegro, 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest. 
Here is Milton vs. Milton: and in which case is he right? Is 
it more proper to say, the mountain’s back or the nm ountain’s 
breast? I think the former. I cannot fully understand how their 


backs reach the clouds, and their tops the sky. 


Or all the English poets, Pope was the greatest thief. Some- 
times stolen sentiments were expressed in new language, and 


sometimes the very words were used. 


f, 


Oba In naked majesty Oldmixon stands. DuNcIAD. 


Two of far nobler shape erect and tall; 


Ay iy Godlike erect; in pative honour clad 

im And naked majesty. Mi.rTon. 

4 Were a man to do nothing but read poetry for forty years, 

RS there must be a boundary to what he reads, as well as to what he 
remembers. Wakefield in his observations on Pope, has shown 


his very extensive poetical reading, and has detected plagiarisms 
astonishing for their impudence and their number. Let another 
of equally extensive reading and retentive memory examine 
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Lasciva est nobis pagina; vita proba. 
And Catullus: 

Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
._ Ipsum; versiculos nihil necesse est. 
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Chastity becomes the frious poet; but it is of no consequence how 
loose or lascivious are his verses. 

Surely this injunction ought to be reversed. An author is but 
an individual; but a thousand readers may be injured by the im- 
morality of his works. 

To the following, from Anacreon, Barnes gives the title Dia- 
logue; though there is no title in the original. The prior 
speaker must be supposed a traveller at Anacreon’s tomb; the 
latter, Anacreon defunctus. 

T. 
TloAAa wiwy Tebvyxcas, Avaxpeov, nde TpuPysees® 
A. 
Katsu d<, an wiwv, iZecs aidny. 
T. 
By drinking much, and living high, 
Anacreon here at length you lie. 
A. 
By drinking water, let me tell, 
Ere long, you fool, you’ll sneak to hell. 

Plato was both a Calvinist and a Roman Catholic, for he be- 
lieved in the eternity of future punishments, and in a purgatory. 
According to Plato, where are now Alexander, Cesar, Timur 
Beg, &c. and where will shortly be the great man of St. Helena? 

Tourwy Os ovtw WEDULOT AV, Xe FT. Ae These things thus arranged, 
after the dead come to that piace where the Genius leads them, 
thev first undergo a trial; those who have led an honest, holy and 
upright life, and those of a contrary character. Those who have 
been neither very bad nor very good, after reaching Acheron, are 
mounted on such vehicles as are present, and conveyed to the 
lake Acherusia.* Here they dwell, bere they are punished and 
are purged [ cebu Pomevor, cleansed; or, as Peter Pindar says, were 
changed, “like old tobacco pipes, from black to white,”’| and, 
being purified, they are pardoned for past injuries done to any 





* A lake of Egypt, over which dead bodies were carried to receive sen- 
tence according to the actions of their past lives. Hence the fable of 
€haron and Styx. 
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100 Illustrations of Scrifiture. 


one. Those who have done good are rewarded according to their 
merits. Put those who seem incurable on account of the magni- 
tude of their crimes, such as have been guilty of many and great 
sacrileges or have been guilty of extensive, unjust and nefarious 
slaughter of their fellow creatures, or similar crimes, find their 
lot assigned to Tartarus, whither they are thrown, and whence 
they never emerge. Piato’s DiaLoGugEs. 





Arr. IX.—TIllustrations of Scripture; from 4 Second Journey 
through Persia, &c. by James Morter, Esq. Minister Pleni- 
frotentiary to the Court of Persia, &c. London, 1818. 


Mr. Morter has surveyed, with the eye of a Christian travel- 
ler the scenes which he has depicted: and his intimate knowledge 
of the Bible has enabled him to mark coincidences singularly cai- 
culated to confirm the faith of his readers, and to aid the researches 
of the Biblical enquirer. 

The selections we are about to make from his illustrations of 
Scripture will prove, we trust, both amusing and edifying. We 
shall take them in the order in which they occur in the work, as 
it would be impracticable to establish any regular connexion be- 
tween the different coincidences, which are, in fact, wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. Our first extract will refer to that passage 
of Scripture which represents John the Baptist as subsisting on 
“locusts and wild honey.’”’ The Ambassador and his suite lay en- 
camped at Bushire for some days, during which they experienced 
much inconvenience from the hot currents of air that blew from 
the south-east with such voilence as to level three of their tents 
with the ground. The effect of this wind, in parching and withering 
vegetables of every kind, is supposed by our traveller, and with 

great probability, to be pointed at in the image of “ corn blasted 
before it be grown up,” (2 Kings xix. 26.) and in that passage of 
the Psalms, (ciii. 15, 16.) “ The wind passeth over it, (the grass,) 
and it is gone.” 
“© This south-east wind,’ Mr. Morier proceeds to remark, 
“ constantly brought with it innumerable flights of locusts; but 
tllose which fell on this occasion, we were informed, were not of 


the predatory sort. They were three inches long from the head to 
the extremity of the wing, and their body and head of a bright 
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yellow. The locust which destroys vegetation is of a larger kind, 
and of a deep red. As svon as the wind had subsided, the plainof 
Bushire was covered by a great number of its poorer inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, who came out to gather locusts, which 
they eat. They also dry and salt them, and afterwards sell them 
in the bazars, as the food of the lowest peasantry. When boiled, the 
yellow ones turn red, and eat like stale or decayed shrimps. The 
locusts and wild honey, which St. John ate in the Wilderness, are 
perhaps particularly mentioned to show that he fared as the poor- 
est of men, and noi asa wild man, as some might interpret. Indeed, 
the general appearance of St John, clothed with camei’s hair (ra- 
ther skin,) with a leathern girdle around bis loins, and living a life 
of the greatest self-denial, was that of the older Jewish prophets, 
(Zach. xiil. 4,;) and such was the dress of Elijah, the hairy man, 
with a girdle about his loins, described in 2 Kingsi. 8. At the 
present moment, however, we see some resemblance of it in’the 
dervishes and Gousheh nishins,(or sitters in the curner,) who are 
so frequently met with in Persia; a set of men who hold forth their 
doctrines in open places, sometimes almost naked, with their hair 
and beard floating wildly about their heads, and a piece of camel 
or deer skin thrown over their shoulders.” pp. 43, 44. 


He observes ip another place— 


“ The locusts appear to be created for a scourge; since, to 
strength incredible for so smaii a creature, they add saw-like 
teeth, admirably calculated ¢o cat uf all the herbs in the land, and 
devour the fruit of the ground. (Psalm cv. 34.) They remained on 
the face of the country during the months of July and August, some- 
times taking their flight in vast clouds, and, impelled by a strong 
wind, were either lost in the sea or driven into other countries. 
It was during their stay. that they showed themselves to be the real 
plague described in Exodus. They seemed to march in regular 
battalions, crawling over every thing that lay in their passage, in 
one straight front. ‘hey entered the inmost recesses of the houses, 
were found in every corner, stuck to our clothes, and infested our 
food.”’ pp. 99, 100. 


Our next extract will be somewhat longer, but we regard the 
illustrations contained in it as both happy and important. The 
traveller is speaking of his arrival at a place called Baj-gah, in 
the way to Persepolis. 

“Here,” he says, “ is a station of rahdars, or toll-gatherers, ap- 
pointed to levy a toll upon kufilehs. or caravans of merchants; and 
who, in general, exercise their office with so much brutality and 
extortion as to be execrated by all traveliers. The police of the 
highways is confided to them; and whenever any goods are stolen, 
they are meant to be the instruments ot restitution; but when they 
are put to the test, are found wo be inefficient: none but a man in 
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power can hope to recover what he has once lost. They afford 
but little protec'ion to the road, their station being placed at too 
wide intervals to be able to communicate quickly; but they general- 
ly are perfectly acquainted with the state of the country, and are 
probably leagued with the thieves themselves, and can thus, if 
they choose, discover their haunts. Their insolence to travellers 
is unparalleied; and no man has ever gone through the country, 
either alone or with a caravan, who has not vented his indignation 
upon this vile police. 

“The collections of the toll are farmed, consequently extortion 
ensues; and as most of the rahdars receive no other emolument 
than what they can exact over and above the prescribed dues 
from the traveller, their insolence is accounted for; and a cause 
sufficiently powerful is given for their insolence on the one hand, 
andthe detestation in which they are heid on the other. 


“‘ Baj-gah means ‘ the place of tribute:’ it may also be rendered, 
the receift of custom; and perhaps it was froma place like this that 
our Saviour called Matthew to him; because Matthew appears, 
frem the 3d verse of the 10th chapter, to have been a publican, 
and publicans, who, in the | 1th verse of the 9th chapter, are ciass- 
ed with sinners, appear to have been held in the same odium as 
are the rahdars of Persia. 

“It also explains why Matthew, who was seated at the receipt 
of custom, is afterwards called a publican; and shows that in the 
choice of his disciples, our Saviour systematically chose them not 
only from among the poorest and humblest class uf men, but also 
from those who, trom their particular situation in life,were hated by 
all ranks. Matthew, as a toll-gatherer, must like the rahdars have 
been a man known to all ranks of people, and detested on account 
of this protession—Wben he was seen having fower against 
unclean spirits, with power to heal all manner of sickness and 
disease, and following one like our Saviour, his life, when com- 
pared with what he formerly was, must have been a constant mira- 
cle. 

“ The parable of the Pharisee aid the Publican, of the xviiith 
of Luke, 10th to 13th verse, will be more clearly understood by 
what has been above mentioned. Our Saviour, in bringing these 
two characters together, appears to have chosen them as making 
the strongest contrast between what, in the public estimation, 
were the extremes of exceilence and villainy. According to 
Josephus, the sect of the Pharisees was the most powerful among 
the Jews; and from wiat has been said of the rahdars, it may 
perhaps be explained why the Pharisee, in praying to God, 
should make “ éxtortioners” and “the unjust’? almost synony- 
mous terms with publicans: because we save seen, that from 
the peculiar office of the rahdar, he is almost an extortioner by 
profession.” pp. 69—-71. 
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v 


In the plain of Merdasht our traveller saw several insulated 


masses of rock; one of which was ogee out to him as the rock 
of Istakhar, on the summit of which Were to be seen the wonder- 
ful remains of a castle. He resolved to explore them. 


“ We ascended the rock on the N. W. side, winding around 
the foot of it, through more shrubs than are to be seen ip any 
other part of the surrounding country, and making our way 
through narrow and intricate paths. I remarked that our old 
guide every here and there placed a stone on a cunspicuous bit 
of rock, or two stones one upon the other, at the same time ut- 
tering some words, which I learnt were a prayer for our safe re- 
turn. This expiained to me what I had frequently seen before 
in the East, and particularly on a high road leading to a great 
town, whence the town is first seen, and where the eastern travel- 
ler sets up his stone accompanied by a devout exclamation, as it 
were, in token of his safe arrival, The action of our guide ap- 
pears to illustrate the vow which Jacob made when he travelled 
to Padan-aram, in token of which he placed a stone and set it up 
for a pillar. In seeiny a stone on the road placed in this position, 
or one stone upon another, it implies that some travelier has 
there made a vow, or athanksgiving. Nothing is no natural ina 
journey over a dreary country as for a soiitary trave:ler to set 
himself down fatigued, and to make the vow tiat Jacob did: ¢ If 
God will be with me, and keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I reach my 
father’s house in peace,’ &c_ then will I give so much in charity— 
or again, that on first seeing the piace which he has so long toiled 
to reach, the traveller should sit down and make a thankgiving; 
in both cases setting up a stone as a memorial.”” p 84. 


At the close of the month of May, the heat proved excessive, 
the thermometer varying from 98° to 103°; and not only all ar- 
ticles of furniture, some of which had stood the ciimate of India, 
and crossed the equator several times unwarped, but ivory, and 
mathematical instruments, were greatly affected and injured by 
it. And yet, he adds, 


“ We found the nights cool, and the mornings quite cold, the 
thermometer varying sometimes 30° between the greatest heat 
and the greatest cold. The difference was sufficiently sensible 
to enable us to comprehend the full force of the complaint which 
Jacob made unto Laban: + In the day the draugitt consumed me, 
and the frost by night.’ Gen. xxxi. 40.” p. 97. 


On the day a male child is to be weaned, they carry him to the 
mosque, “in the manner, perhaps, that Hannah took Samuel to 
the house of the Lord, when she had weaned him.” (i Samuel, 
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i. 24.) “After having pgrformed certain acts of devotion, they 
return home; and collectigg their friends and relations, they give 
a feast, of which they make the child also partake. The coinci- 
dence with scripture is here remarkable. ‘And the child grew 
and was weaned; and Abraham made a great feast, the same day 
that Isaac was weaned.’ Gen. xxi. 8.” 


“ At Shoolgistoun, we were met by a Turkish tatar with dis- 
patches from Constantinople; and never was a messenger more 
welcome, as he brouyzht us news long expected from our country 
and families, We perceived his delight at meeting us, by the 
smile that broke out upon his solemn face, which, by the dismal 
account he gave of his treatment in Persia, had most likely never 
been cheated out of its gravity. When we asked him how he 
liked the Persians, he took hold of the.collar of his cloak, and 
shaking it, exclaimed ‘God give them misfortunes! Liars, thieves, 
rogues! Sée, I have lost the head of my pipe; they have stolen 
my pistols. Heaven be praised that I have seen you at last.’ 

“ The shaking of his coat (a very common act in Turkey) is 
no doubt an act of the same kind and import as that of St. Paul, 
who, when the Jews opposed themselves and blasphemed, * shook 
his raiment.’ Acts xviil. 6. An additional mark of reprobation is 
given in the other instances in which St. Paul and Barnabas shook 
off the dust of their fret against the Jews. This had been ordered 
by Christ himself. Matt. x. 14.”’ p. 123. 


In the environs of Shiraz, Mr. Morier states that there are many 
pigeon-houses erected at a distance from the dwelling-houses, for 
the sole purpose of collecting pigeon’s dung for manure. The 
extraordinary flight of pigeons which he had seen alight on these 
buildings, affords, he thinks, a good illustration of the passage, 
(Isaiah, Ix. 8.) “ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the 
doves to their windows?” Their great numbers, and the com- 
pactness of their mass, literally looking like a cloud at a distance 
and obscuring the sun in their passage. What follows is still 


more curious. 


** The dung of pigeons is the dearest manure that the Persians 
use; and as they apply it almost entirely for the rearing of melons, 
it is probable on that account that the melons of Ispahan are so 
much finer than those of other cities. The revenue of a pigeon- 
house is about 100 tomauns per annum; and the great value of 
this dung, which rears a fruit that is indispensable to the exis- 
tence of the natives during the great heats of summer, will pro- 
bably throw some light upon that passage in scripture, when in 
the famine of Samaria, ‘ the fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung 
was sold for five pieces of silver.’ 2 Kings, vi 25.” p. 141. 
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The next example of coincidence is, perhaps, one of the most 
striking and instructive in the volume. We will give it at length: 


“ It was fixed that at the end of August, the Ameen-ad-Dow- 
lah was to give an entertainment to the ambassador and suite; and 
on the day appointed, as is usual in Persia, a messenger came to 
us at about 5 o’clock in the evening to bid us to the feast. I might 
make use of scriptural language to commence my narration: ‘A 
certain man made a great supper, and bade many; and sent his 
servant at supper-time to say to them that were bidden, Come, 
for all things are ready.’ Luke, xiv. 16 and 17. The difficulty 
which infidels have made to the passage of which this is the com- 
mencement, arises from the apparent harshness of asking people 
to an entertainment, and giving them no option, by punishing 
them in fact for their refusal. Whereas, all the guests to whom, 
when the supper was ready, the servant was sent, had already 
accepted the invitation, and were, therefore, already pledged to 
appear at the feast, at the hour when they might be summoned. 
‘Fhey were not taken unprepared; and could not, in consistency 
or decency, plead any prior engagement. On alighting at the 
house, we were conducted through mean and obsure passages to 
a small square court, surrounded by apartments, which were the 
habitations of the women, who had been dislodged on the occa- 
sion; and as we entered into a low room, we there found our host 
waiting for us, with about a dozen more of his friends. The am- 
bassador was placed in the corner of honour, near the window, 
and the Amcen-ad-Dowlah next to him, on his left hand. The 
other guests were arranged around the room according to their 
respective ranks; amangst whom was an old man, a lineal de- 
scendant of the Seffi family, whom they called Nawab, and who 
took his seat next to the Ameen-ad-Dowlah. Although needy 
and without power, he is always treated with the greatest respect. 
He receives a daily sursat, or allowance from the king; which 
makes his case resemble that of Jehoiachin; for ‘ his allowance 
was a continual allowance given him of the king, a daily rate, all 
the days of his life.’ 2 Kings, xxv. 30. This treatment is in the 
true spirit of Asiatic hospitality. Giving to the Nawab a high 
rank in society, is illustrative of the precedence given to Je- 
hoiachin, by ‘setting his throne above the throne of the kings 
that were with him in Babylon.’ Idem, v. 28. 

“ When a Persian enters a mejlis, or assembly, after having 
left his shoes without, he makes the usual salutation of selam 
aleikum, (peace be unto you,) which is addressed to the whole 
assembly, as it were saluting the house; (Matthew, x. 12.) and 
then measuring with his eye the deyree of rank to which he hoids 
himself entitled, he straightway wedges himself into the line of 
euests, without offering any apology for the general disturbance 
which he produces. It may be conceived that, among a vain peo- 
ple, the disputes which arise on matters of precedence are nu- 

vol. X. 14 
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merous; and it was easy to observe, by the countenance of those 
present, when any one had taken a higher seat than that to which 
he was entitled. Moliahs, the Persia. scribes, are remarkable for 
their arrogance in this respect; and they will bring to mind the 
caution that our Saviour gave to the Jews against their scribes, 
whom among other things he characterizes as loving ‘ the upper- 
most places at feasts’ Mark, xi. 39. The master of the enter- 
tainment bas, however, the privilege of placing any one as high 
in the ranks of the mejlis as he may choose, and we saw an in- 
stance of it on this occasion; for when the assembly was nearly 
full, the governor of Kashan, a man of humble mein, although of 
considerable rank, came in, and had seated himself at the lowest 
place, when the Ameen-ad-Dowilah, after having testified his par- 
ticular attentions to him by numerous expressions of welcome, 
pointed with his hand to an upper seat in the assembly, to which 
he desired him to move, and which he accordingly did. 

*“ The strong analogy to be discovered here between the man- 
ners of the Jews, as described by our Saviour in the first of the 
parables contained in the 14th chapter of St. Luke, and those of 
the Persians, must be my best apology for quoting the whole pas- 
sage at full length, particularly as it will more clearly point out 
the origin, and more strongly inculcate the moral of that beauti- 
ful antithesis with which it closes. * When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest place, lest a more 
honourable man than thou be bidden of him, and he that bade 
thee and him, come and say to thee, Give this man place, and 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest place; but when thou 
art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place, that when he that 
bade thee cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend go up higher: 
then shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’” pp. 142—144. 


The Persians are accustomed, in the first month of every year, 
to commemorate for ten days the death of Imam Hossein. This 
Hossein was the second son of Ali, and brother of Hassan, who, 
having refused to recognize Yezid for the legitimate caliph, was 
obliged to quit Medina and retire to Mecca. Yezid dispatched a 
force against him, which, meeting him, killed him and all who 
were with him, in the 61st year of the Hejira. These events have 
been formed into a drama of several parts, one of which is per- 
formed in each successive day of the commemoration. The sub- 
ject, which is full of affecting incidents, and which is allied with 
the religious and national feelings of the Persians, awakens their 
strongest passions, and excites in them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. 
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“It is necessary,” observes Mr. Morier, “to have witnessed 
the scenes that are exhibited in their cities to judge of the degree 
of fanaticism which possesses them at this time. I have seen 
some of the most violent of them, as they vociferated Ya Hossein! 
walk about the streets almost naked, with only their loins covered, 
and their bodies streaming with blood by the voluntary cuts which 
they have given to themselves, either as acts of love, anguish, or 
mortification. Such must have been the cuttings of which we 
read in Holy Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites by 
Moses; and these extravagancies, I conjecture, must resemble 
the practices of the priests of Baal, who‘ cried aloud and cut 
themselves after this manner with knives and lancets, till the 
blood gushed out upon them.’ | Kings xviii. 28. See also Jere- 
miah xvi. 5—7.” pp. 176, 177. 


On one of the nights of this commemoration, the whole of the 
embassy was invited to attend. The Persians were all in mourn- 
ing dresses, and “no man did put on his ornaments.” (Exod. 
xxxill. 4.) A Mollah, of high consideration, reminded the crowd 
present of the great value of each tear shed for the sake of Imam 
Hossein, which he represented as an atonement for a past life of 
wickedness, and informed them, with much solemnity, that “what- 
soever soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the same day, shall 
be cut off from among the people.” (Levit. xxiii. 29.) In the 
tragical parts of the drama, afterwards acted, most of the audience 
appeared to weep very unaffectedly; and Mr. Morier was witness 
to many real tears which fell from the Grand Vizier and the 
Moilah who sat near him. 


“ In some of these mournful assemblies,” he adds, “it is the 
custom for a priest to go about to each person at the height of 
his grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with which he care- 
fully collects the falling tears, and which he then squeezes into a 
bottle, preserving them with the greatest caution. This prac- 
tically illustrates that passage in the 56th Psalm, ver. 8, * Put 
thou my tears into thy bottle.” Some Persians believe, that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have failed, a drop of 
tears so collected, put into the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him; and it is for such use that they are col- 
lected.” p. 179. 


The following illustration is remarkable:— 


“ On the 15th April, 1813, returning from a morning ride about 
seven o’clock, I saw, at about forty yards from the road-side, a 
party of well dressed Persians seated on a carpet close to a rising 
ground in the plain, with a small stream of water, near a field of 
rising corn, flowing before them, and surrounded by their servants 
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and horses. As JI passed they sent a lad to me with a message 
to the following purpose:—The Khan sends his compliments, 
says khosh bash, be happy, and requests you will join his party: 
at the same time the whole company hallooed out to me as loud 
as they could, khosh bash! khosh bash! 1 afterwards learnt that 
this party was given by a Yuzbashec or a Colonel of the King’s 
troops, and that they were in the height of enjoyment when I 
passed, for they were all apparently much intoxicated. We one 
day met a party in one of the King’s pleasure-houses, nearly 
under similar circumstances; and we found that the Persians, 
when they commit a debauch, arise betimes and esteem the 
morning as the best time for beginning to drink wine, by which 
means they carry on their excess until night. ‘This contrast with 
our own manners will perhaps give fresh force to that passage of 
Isaiah, v. 11. ‘ Wo unto them that rise up early in the morning 
that they may follow strong drink, that continue until night, until 
wine inflame them.’ This, indeed, has been the reproach of the 
voluptuary from the satyrists and moralisis of all ages and 


nations.” pp. 189, 190. 
No less remarkable are these which follow: 


* On the north bank of the river Karaj, the king is building a 
palace surrounded by a fort, and a town which is to be called 
Sulimanieh, from the city of that name which was taken from 
the Courdish chief, Abdurakhman Pasha. The spoils of the cap- 
tured city and country are to defray the expences of its construc- 
tion. We found about one hundred peasants at work upon the 
fort, which is to be a square of two hundred yards, with four 
towers in front, and a gate in the middle of each side. The wails 
are made with sun-burnt bricks, with a previous foundation of 
common stone, and the archways of the gates of bricks baked in 
a kiln. The bricks baked in the sun are composed of earth dug 
from pits in the vicinity, which is mixed up with straw, and 
then, from the form in which they have been cast, are arranged 
on a flat spot in rows, where the sun hardensthem. This style 
of building is called the kah gil, or straw and clay. The peasants 
who were at work had been as usual collected by force, and were 
superintended by several of the king’s officers, who, with hard 
words, and sometimes harder blows, hastened them into their 
operations. Their fate resembled that of the Israelites, who no 
doubt were employed in the same manner in buildings for Pha- 
raoh, and with the very same sort of materials. Their bricks 
were mixed up with straw; they had to make a certain quantity 
daily, and their task-masters treated them cruelly if their task 
was not accomplished. ‘The complaints which they made were 
natural, and resembled the language used frequently on similar 
occasions by the oppressed in Persia. ‘ There is no straw given 
unto thy servants; and they say to us, Make brick: and behold 
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thy servants are beaten: but the fault is in thine own people.’ 
Exodus v. 16.” pp. 199, 200. 

“ To the northward and westward are several villages, inter- 
spersed with extensive orchards and vineyards, the latter of which 
are generally enclosed by high walls. The Persian vine-dressers 
do all in their power to make the vine run up the wall.” p. 232. 

* The most conspicuous building in Hamadan is the Mesjid 
Jumah, a large mosque now falling into decay, and before ita 
maidan or square, which serves as a market-place. Here we 
observed every morning before the sun rose, that a numerous 
body of peasants were collected, with spades in their hands, 
waiting as they informed us, to be hired for the day, to work in 
the surrounding fields. This custom which I have never seen 


in any other part of Asia, forcibly struck us as a most happy il- - 


lustration of our Saviour’s parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard, in the 20th chapter of Matthew; particularly when passing 
by the same place late in the day, we still tound + others standing 
idle,’ and remembered his words, * Why stand ye here all the 
day idle?’ as most applicable to their situation: tor in putting the 
very same question to them, they answered us,* Because no man 
hath hired us.’” p. 265. 


We shall content ourselves with citing one more illustration 
from this truly interesting work. A rebel chief, named Maho- 
med Zemaem Khan, who had risen in arms against the king of 
Persia, was taken prisoner, and carried before the king. 


«© When he had reached the camp, the king ordered Mahomed 
Khan, chief of his camel artillery, to put a mock crown upon the 
rebel’s head, dazudends or ariniets on his arms, a sword by his 
side; to mount him upon an ass, with his face towards the tail, 
and the tail in his hand; then to parade him throughout the 
camp, and to exclaim, ‘ This is he who wanted to be the king! 
Atter this was over,and the people had mocked and insulted him, 
he was led before the king, who called for the Looties and or- 
dered them to turn him into ridicule, by making him dance and 
make antics against his will, He then ordered, that whoever 
chose, might spit in his face. After this he received the basti- 
nado on the soles of his feet, which was administered by the 
chiefs of the Cajar tribe, and some time after he had both his eyes 
put out,” p. 351. 


“ The strong coincidence,” adds Mr. Morier, ‘ between these 
details and the most awfully affecting part of our own scripture 
history, is a striking illustration of the permanence of eastern 
manners.” 
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Arr. X. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. With 
a Selection from her Correspondence, and other unpublished 
Writings. By Miss Benger, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 688. Price 1. 
ls. i818. 


AmonG the distinguished female writers whose successful ex- 
ertions in almost every branch of literature, will form so striking 
a circumstance in the annals of the present age, Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton occupies no subordinate rank, and to her, perhaps, may be 
awarded the praise of having sustained the character of the in- 
structress, with the most correctly intuitive judgment, and the 
most winning benevolence. There can be no room for hesitation 
in ranking her productions with the most useful, as well as the 
most pleasing of those works, to which mothers and daughters 
are so much indebted for the improvement that has taken place 
in systems of female education, and for the revolution which has 
to a great extent been effected, in the taste of the reading public. 
No writer deserves better of her country-women, for having as- 
siduously laboured to extend the reign of the philosophy of good 
sense. Without making any very lofty pretensions to genius, she 
possessed a mind naturally observant, reflective, and vigorous in 
no ordinary degree ; and the circumstances of her early life, were 
highly favourable to the formation of those independent habits of 
thinking, which laid the foundation of her intellectual superiority. 
There is a simplicity of character, as well asa tone of kindness, 
pervading her writings, which bespeaks a purity and kindliness of 
the motives by which her exertions were uniformly prompted. 
Her instructions always seem dictated by the feelings of a friend, 
who wishes to do her readers a service. Literary reputation was 
sought and valued by her, only as a means of usefulness; and no 
female author was ever, as it should seem, less infected with the 
vanity ofauthorship. ‘ At the time that I first became acquainted 
with Mrs. Hamilton,’ writes an intimate friend of hers, ‘ a female 
literary character was a sort of phenomenon in Scotland. It was, 
therefore, most fortunate for the interests of her sex, that when an 
authoress did appear amongst us, she should be one whose 
kind heart and unpretending manners should set the sneers of 
prejudice at defiance.” Cheerfuiness, good sense, and good hu- 
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mour, her obvious characteristics, soon reconciled every one to the 
‘literary lady.” Whatever be the ultimate fate of her productions 
none have better merited the popularity which they have enjoyed, 
by their seasonable usefulness, and the well earned fame which 
they purchased for their Author, is of the most enviable kind. 
We receive this invitation to learn the particulars of the history 
of her character, less as critics than as friends; and those who, 
with these feelings of affectionate interest, open the present vo- 
lumes, will not be disappointed in the perusal. They are the 
most elegant and the most acceptable tribute which friendship 
could pay to the memory of one so highly worthy of being long 
remembered. 

It will be regretted, that the ‘ Biographical Fragment,’ begun 
by Mrs. Hamilton herself, which, had it been carried on, would 
have formed the most interesting portion of these volumes, sup- 
plies no information with regard to her personal history. It con- 
tains, however, a brief and affecting tale of the short-lived matri- 
monial happiness of her parents, which was terminated by the 
death of Mr. Hamilton, in the prime of life, in 1759, the year 
after the birth of their daughter Elizabeth. We wish that the 
following testimony to his worth, extracted from a letter addressed 
by Mrs. Hainilton to his sister, had not left it so very doubtful, 
whether a belief in the only revealed means of future happiness, 
entered into the composition of his character. , 

“‘ My great consolation is, that I am sure he is happy, i/ the best 
of tempers, the most unbounded benevolence of heart, the most 
sincere desire to do good and be useful in the world ;—if the 
constant exercise of the best affections can entitle any one to hap- 
piness in another state, then he is happy.” 

In consequence of this melancholy bereavement, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was induced to consent to the dismemberment of her family, 
and Elizabeth, when only six years of age, was surrendered to 
the care of her excellent relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall. The 
portrait which is given of these her adopted parents, is extremely 
pleasing. Mr. Marshall was very inferior by birth to his lady, 
who boasted of being of the stock whence all the branches of the 
Hamilton family that have been ennobled in these kingdoms, in 
France, and in Germany, have sprung. In Scotland, the pride 
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of birth is of all prejudices the most predominant, and of all pre- 
judices it is, perhaps, the most difficult to subdue. It was not 
without a severe struggle, that this lady, who had been always 
taught to consider it as a dignified and heroic sentiment, obtained 
the conquest over herself, so far as to become reconciled to an 
alliance with the son of a peasant. Mr. Marshall had, however, 
received an education superior to his birth. To him, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton remarks, ‘might we.l be applied what Burns has said of 
an Ayrshire friend, that “ he held his patent of nobility direct from 
Almighty God.” In the two and thirty years during which they 
were united, never did the heart of Mrs. Marshall experience 
even a momentary pang of vexation, sorrow, or regret.’ 


“ Mr. Marshall resided in a solitary mansion near Stirling, where 
Elizabeth spent two years, not in learning tasks, but in receiving 
more instructive lessons from nature: fortunately she hada play- 
mate of the other sex, by whose example she was stimulated to 
feats of hardihood and enterprize, and, happy to escape restraint, 
she readily joined ber con:panion in fording the burns in summer, 
or sliding over their frozen surface in winter. Mrs. Marshall, 
though sensible and accomplished, was no metaphysician; yet, in 
sanctioning these innocent pastimes, she realized all that has been 
suggested by an enlightened and eloquent philosopher on the sub- 
ject «f elementary education. 

“ When nature is allowed free scope,” says Dugald Stewart,” 
‘the curiosity, during early youth, is alive to every external ob- 
ject, and to"every external occurrence. Whenever a child con- 
tracts a disrelish for those amusements suited to its age, the best 
of all education is lost, which nature has prepared amidst the ac- 
tive sports and hazardous adventures of childhood. It is from 
these alone that we can acquire, not only that force of character 
which is suited to the more arduous situations of life, but that 
complete and prompt command of attention to things external, 
without which the highest endowments of the understanding, 
however they may fit a man for the solitary speculations of the 
closet, are but of little use in the practice of affairs, or for enabling 
him to profit by his personal experience.”* 





* Mrs. Hamilton never read this passage without referring to her own 
happy childhood, Destined in the prime of life to become the victim of a 
cruel disease, she retained, through many succeeding years of suffering 
and languor, the quick perception, the elastic spirit, the prompt decision, 
she had been permitted to acquire from the rural dissipation of her child- 
hood. To her last moments the pupil and the lover of nature, the aspect 
of a beautiful country seemed to restore her to the energies of youth. 
When labouring under infirmity, her self-possession was not suspended; 
the active spirit invigorated the feeble frame; and she was often seen, with 
lame feet, but courageous steps, descending such declivities as few ladies, 
in the full possession of health and stength, would have attempted. 
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Nothing is, indeed, more striking than the influence which this 
happy childhood had upon Miss Hamilton’s future character. 
Imagination, which these scenes contributed so powerfully to de- 
velope and to cherish, was to her, through life, a source of cheer- 
fulness, and its connéxion with the sensibilities of the heart, she 
was well capable of advocating from her own experience. The 
danger attending its morbid predominance in the character, which 
in fact can arise only from its exclusive cultivation, and from the 
consequent neglect of the other powers, is not perhaps greater 
than that which is the result of an opposite defect. 

‘ By most of the pious people and pious writers,’ says Miss 
Hamilton, ¢ that I have met with, the imagination is treated as a 
sort of evil spirit, that must be exercised and laid at rest, but in 
My Opinion it is very impious, and surely very ungrateful, thus to 
treat the first of blessings, without which, judgment will be buta 
sour old maid, producing nothing. Let us marry them, and we 
shall do better; for it is evident neither of them was meant for the 
single state.” 

‘I sincerely believe that the great disadvantage of living ina 
crowd, is the check it puts upon the free excursions of imagina- 
tion.’ 

In books, however, even at this early age, she had learned to 
find a substitute for a playmate. 

‘ Her first hero was Wallace, with whom she became enamour- 
ed, by learning to recite Blind Henry’s Lays. Two or three of 
Shakspear’s historical plays came in her way ; the history of En- 
gland followed. She happened to meet with Ogilvie’s translation 
of Homer’s Iliad, and soon learnt to idolize Achilles, and almost 
to dream of Hector.’ 

At nine years of age, Elizabeth was sent to board, from Monday 
to Saturday, with a female friend at Stirling, for the purpose of 
attending aday-school. Here she applied with much assiduity, to 
writing, geography, and the use of the globes, to which, the ensu- 
ing year, were added, French, drawing, and music. It was a fre- 
quent subject of regret to her, in after life, that instead of devo- 
ting so much time to these accomplishments, she had not been 
allowed to learn the classics under so competent an instructor. 
On Saturday, the arrival of old Lochaber, the horse which was to 
convey her back to her home, was hailed with all the vivacity of 
youthful delight. Sunday is represented as having been a day of 
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tasks, a mode of religious instruction which Mrs. Hamilton, in 
the following remarks, seems to speak of as both injudicious and 
inefficient. 


‘Often, she says, ‘ did my dear and amiable instructress listen 
with mingled solicitude and delight, to my Senseless, though ac- 
curate, recitation of passages, which excited in her mind a train 
of ideas very different from those raised in mine. Had she stop- 
ped here, had she contented herself, as many do, with this one 
mode of religious instruction, it is probable that the importance 
of religious principle would now have appeared to me in a very 
different light.’ 
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It is, however, by no means clear, that because no immediate 
effect, of the nature of improvement, might attend the getting 
these lessons by heart, Miss Hamilton derived no advantage from 
the elements of religious knowledge which she thus passively im- 
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bibed. She was herself far from being of opinion that the memo- 
ry ought never, during childhood, to be exercised upon words, 
of the meaning of which the child had no distinct ideas. On the 
contrary, she justly remarks, that such words ‘ are afterwards to 
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future period, to work.’ It is very true, that the cultivation of 
this mechanical species of memory,—that branch of memory 
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which relates to mere perceptions, will have little or no influence 
in expanding the powers of the mind; but it is allowed to have its 
use in subservience to other important objects of education, and it 
certainly does not cease to be of advantage, when religious in- 
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struction, instead of the rules of grammar is made the subject of 
the lesson. What is thus acquired by rote, does not as yet par- 
take of the nature of knowledge, and if the religious education of 
the child is confined to this ‘ one mode of instruction,’ it may pos- 
sibly never come into use as the materials of knowledge; but 
where other modes are not neglected, the developement of the 
faculties will be attended by the quickening of these merely recol- 
lected perceptions, into intelligent ideas ; and the mind will eager- 
ly catch at the gradually discovered meaning of the terms which 
have been indelibly impressed upon the memory, and which, on 
account of their indefiniteness, the more easily connected them- 





selves with the first indistinct feeling of awe and veneration. A 
judicious choice of the compositions to be thus committed to me- 
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mory, will, indeed, secure the promotion of both these objects,— 
the acquirement of terms and that of ideas; and it is by no means 
necessary that what children get by heart, should be dictated to 
them in the shape of lessons or tasks. A child of quick percep- 
tion, will easily be brought to take pleasure in the spontaneous 
retention and recitation of compositions, which he can as yet but 
very imperfectly comprehend. ‘* The importance of religious 
principle’ must, we are well persuaded, be taught by very different 
methods of instruction, but from the number of those methods, 
sermons do not appear, so far as we can find, to have been design- 
edly excluded by any remarks of Miss Hamilton, and we cannot 
but lament that her biographer should have thought proper to in- 
sinuate such an opinion as her own. It would seem from the incau- 
tious manner—for we are unwilling to consider it as designed—in 
which Miss Benger expresses herself, that an attendance on pub- 
lic worship, constituted the alloy of the Sundays which Elizabeth 
enjoyed to spend with these excellent people. She herself makes 
no such complaint; and the exception implied in the remark of 
her biographer, that ‘exclusive of tasks and sermons, unsuited 
to the taste and capacity of childhood, religion assumed in this 
family a most engaging aspect, it does not appear to be warran- 
ted by the fact, any more than it is justified by propriety. 

Mr. Marshall attended an Episcopal chapel; his wife con- 
formed to the Kirk ; and to their hospitable roof, it is said, the 
Episcopalian, the Nonjuror, and the Presbyterian, were equally 
welcome. Miss Hamilton represents her aunt as a woman, all 
whose views extended beyond this world. ‘ Her father’s death 
had thrown her on the world, or rather on heaven, for to heaven 
all her thoughts were directed.’ ‘ Never,’ she says, ‘ have I met 
with a mind at once so gentle and so strong.” To the example, 
not less than to the precepts, of these excellent friends, she attri- 
butes the formation of her own religious character. 

In her thirteenth year, Elizabeth was re-established at home, 
and it was at this period, that ‘an intimate of the family, took 
some pains to shake the foundation of her religious principles.’ 
In reference to so important a circumstance in her intellectual 
history as this, our readers must join with us in earnestly wishing 
that Miss Hamilton could have been her own biographer. Noth- 
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ing more satisfactory is afforded by Miss Benger, than the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘The attack was the more dangerous as it approached in the 
form of ridicule ; and she had from nature that quick sense of the 
ridiculous which often misleads its possessor. The sceptical ar- 
guments to which she listened were new, and therefore inflamed 
curiosity, while they perplexed experience; they had also the 
attraction of a certain specious liberality, always inviting to a 
youthful imagination; above all, they were seconded by the ex- 
cessive strictness of the Kirk and its distasteful service. Still 
Elizabeth found it difficult to believe, that her aunt, wise and 
good as she was, could be the dupe of error. To terminate this 
state of doubt, which to her ardent temper was insupportable, she 
took the prompt resolution cf reading the scriptures by stealth, 
and deciding the question from her own unbiassed judgment. 
The result of this examination was, a conviction of their truth; 
and she observed that the moral precepts connected with the doc- 
trines of Christianity; were too pure to have been promulgated 
by an impostor.’ 

Although there frequently occurs a great deficiency of expli- 
citness in Miss Hamilton’s own expressions in reference to her 
views of religious truth, we are yet happy at meeting with abun- 
dant indications in all her works, that the reading of the Scrip- 
tures which she continued, through life, to make her constant 
practice, did not suffer her to stop short in her convictions of the 
truth of Christianity, at this negative and most important conclu- 
sion. As tothe excessive strictness and distasteful service of the 
‘ Kirk,’ too, so far from their having the tendency on her mind 
which Miss Benger imagines, we find her speaking of the forms 
of the Church of England, in contrast, as leaving less room for the 
warmth of ardour in ‘ devotion which frequently awakes the heart, 
and calls forth all the powers of the soul.” We hope we shall not 
be accused of captiousness. Miss Benger has gratified us too 
much by the general style in which she has executed the task so 
happily committed to her, for us to be disposed to criticise with 
severity any expressions which we may deem objectionable ; but 
a biographer cannot be too careful to avoid communicating the 
effect of her own opinions, to the character she undertakes to por- 
tray; and there are indications, that on certain points, the senti- 
ments of Miss Hamilton and those of her friend, were not formed 
in precisely the same school. 
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Another circumstance which had a very material share in form- 
ing Miss Hamilton’s character, was, the epistolary correspondence 
with her brother, which commenced after their meeting in Scot- 
land. In him, the object of her most enthusiastic feelings of af- 
fection, she found a director of her studies, and in his approbation 
an incentive to exertion. As her elder brother, he was naturally 
led to assume the tone of a paternal monitor, and her ingenuous 
sense of his superior talents and attainments, led her always to 
Jook up to him, as well as to their elder sister, whom she as yet 
knew only from his description, as a model which left no room for 
self-satisfaction with her own attainments. Of this ‘ beloved 
brother,’ she thus speaks, eleven years after the loss of him had 
cast a shade over her prospects of happiness, which at the time 
did not seem to allow of the hope of its being dissipated. 


‘ Eleven years have this day elapsed since, in the departure of 
my beloved brother, the bitterness of death passes over me. In 
him my affections were from infancy wrapped up: al] the love, 
the admiration, the esteem, which other characters have sepa- 
rately excited, were in him united. Betwixt us, there was a sym- 
pathy of soul, a correspondence of sentiment and of feeling, of 
which few can form any conception. Our minds were cast in the 
same mould, operated upon by the same circumstances, excited 
by the same objects. It was by viewing my own character in him, 
that I acquired confidence in my own powers, respect for my own 
virtues, and a consciousness of my own infirmities. Endeared as 
he was by every tie of friendship, ef confidence, and of affection, I 
considered him as the animating soul of my existence. With him, 
my every hope of happiness expired. I submitted to the dispen- 
sation of Providence without repining; but all possibility of further 
enjoyment in this life seemed at an end; for with every enjoyment 
his idea was so strongly associated, that I did not think the separa- 
tion could ever be made. How little do they know of the consti- 
tution of the human mind, who talk of indulging “ eternal sor- 
row!” The goodness of the Great Creator has, happily, rendered 
it impossible. The mind, overburdened with affliction, is impel- 
led to seek relief. During the violence of its first emotions, it 
indeed obstinately rejects every idea that is not in unison with the 
present feeling; but as no strong emotion can long exist in the 
extreme, but must necessarily lose its force, and become in some 
degree exhausted by its own efforts, ideas less and less connected 
with the object which excited it will gradually present them- 
selves, suggesting trains of thought which cheat the mind into 
tranquillity. Long as it was before I experienced the full benefit 
of this relief which the God of nature has provided, I did expe- 
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rience it. As time advanced, new objects of interest arose; and 
though the memory of my dearest, my beloved brother, must ever 
be graven on my inmost soul, neither the strength of my affec- 
tion, nor the deep sense of the loss ! had sustained, could prevent 
sorrow from being changed into tender melancholy. Even me- 
lancholy itself in time was dissipated, and the natural cheerfulness 
of my temper resumed its tone. My lot has indeed fallen in 
pleasant places. My life has been a series of blessings and of en- 
joyment: my sorrows have been few; and though, from the keen- 
ness of my feelings, they have been severe, they have borne no pro- 
portion to my pleasures. The pleasures which my natural tem- 
per and the turn of my mind have ever rendered most delightful, 
are those which arise from the communication of sentiment, and 
which give a lively exercise to the sympathies of the heart, and 
the faculties of the understanding. In the society of my dearest 
brother those were first called forth; and in loosing him, I thought 
I had jost them for ever. Biessed be God! this has not been the 
case. Since losing him, I have enjoyed the happiness of living 
in a very superior society, of forming intimacies with many of the 
best, the wisest, and the wortbiest of human characters. I have 
commenced many friendships, which I hope and trust will neither 
cease in this worid, nor in the next, but which will continue to 
form a part of ny happiness, when all impertections shall have 


been done away.’ 

In the year 1786, Miss Hamilton had an opportunity presented 
by the death of her excellent aunt, of exhibiting all the firmness 
and amiableness of her well-regulated mind. Mr. Marshall was 
now at an age which required the soothing attentions of affection, 
and on his return from his morning walk round the farm, he look- 
ed for the youthful companion who now presided at his table, and 
whose absence no other individual could supply. Miss Hamilton 
accordingly adopted a resolution to refuse every invitation in 
which he was not included, and for the first six years after her 
aunt’s death, scarcely absented herself from * Ingram’s Crook, 
unless her uncle accompanied her.’ 

‘ He treats me,’ she writes to her brother, ‘ with the affection 
of a father, and all the confidence of a friend. He leaves every 
thing entirely to my management within doors, and expresses 
approbation of every thing I do. Indeed I never take a step 
without his advice. 1 exert my utmost power to make him easy 
and happy?’ 

In another letter to the same beloved correspondent, then in 
India, she describes the state of monotonous seclusion, which she 
had good sense and good spirits enough to make cheerful. 
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‘Here tranquillity holds an uninterrupted reign. From the 
time I get up in the morning, till my uncle makes his appearance 
at dinner-time, I have no more use for the faculty of speech, than 
the Monks of La Trappe: then, indeed. I get a little conversation 
in the style of the country, of the badness of the weather, the 
deepness of the roads, the qualities of manure, or folitics, which 
we discuss to admiration. Had my uncle been commander-in- 
chief of the sea or land forces, or 1 prime minister at home, Corn- 
wallis would have been victorious, and Graves had sent the French 
home with disgrace. After settling these important matters, my 
reverend companion takes his nap, and I rattle at the harpsichord, 
till our reading-time begins, (which is usually from seven till 
eleven;) and then I hoid forth on various subjects. History and 
travels are our chief favourites; but with them we intermix a va- 
riety of miscellaneous literature, with now and then a favourite 
novel, to relish our graver studies. This is a picture of the last 
three months, and may serve as one for many more to come; and 
yet my spirits are unimpaired, and my vivacity almost what it 
was half-a-dozen years ago. 

‘My uncle joins in offering his love to my dear Charles; and 
bids me assure you of the happiness it would afford him to see 
you seated at his heartsome Ingle.’ 

‘ Happily nature,’ she says at another time, ‘ has furnished me 
with a good flow of spirits, and an imagination that can find 
amusement within itself. Were this not the case, I should be 
apt to feel the effects of continued dulness; and still, in some cross 
moments, I can’t help thinking it a Little hard, that with ajl the 
good-will imaginabie towards the pleasures of society, I should 
be condemned to pass the best days of my youth in such a soli- 
tude, that I might, to all intents and purposes, be as well shut up 
in a monastery.’ 


Under these circumstances, it was inevitable that our roman- 
tic recluse should find out the means of amusing herself by mak- 
ing verses; but her artless effusions were long uncommunicated, 
and except from the apparent facility and freedom of her spor- 
tive productions, it does not appear that she was addicted to be- 
stow much time on this employment. The following lines are 
extracted from a poem, entitled, * Anticipation,” which she wrote 
about this period. The author *‘ supposes herself presented with 
a mirror, in which she is permitted to contemplate her friends as 
they should appear when changed and modified by the lapse of 
thirty years.’ She then turns to her own portrait. 


‘With expectation heating high, 
Myseif { now desire io spy, 
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And strait [ in the glass surveyed 

An antique maiden much decayed, 
Whose lauguid eye, and pallid cheek, 
The conquering power of time bespeak. 
But though deprived of youthful bloom, 
Free was my brow from peevish gloom. 
A cap, tho’ not of modern grace, 

Hid my gray hairs and decked my face. 
No more I fashion’s livery wear, 

But cleanly neatness all my care. 
Whoe’er had seen me must have said, 
There goes one cheerful, pleased, old maid.’ 


In the year 1787, her beloved brother, returned from India, 
made one of the happy circle at Ingram’s Crook, and Miss 
Hamilton no longer felt that she lived in seclusion. This auspi- 
cious season was an era in her history. While Mr. Hamilton 
was engaged in prosecuting his translation of the Hedaya, she 
was his almost constant associate, and caught from his conver- 
gation that taste for Oriental literature, and familiarity with the 
customs and manners of the East, which she afterwards turned 
to so good account, in her Hindoo Rajah. In the year 1788, she 
paid her first visit to London, in company with her brother, and 
tasted of the novel pleasures and excitements of polished society. 
After the death of her excellent uncle, which took place soon 
after her return to Ingram’s Crook, she rejoined her brother and 
sister inthe metropolis. The printing of the Hedaya being com- 
pleted, Mr. Hamilton received the appointment of President at 
the Vizier’s Court, and began to prepare for a departure which 
was never to take place. Unexpected circumstances defer- 
red his embarkation, and, in the interval, a cold, contracted in his 
farewell visit to Ingram’s Crook, terminated in a pulmonary com- 
plaint under which he lingered a tew months, till at length, ‘ in the 
prime of his hopes, with the prospect of realizing ail his early 
dreams of distinction,’ he expired. 

After this melancholy period, little remains to occupy the de- 
tails of the biographer, besides notices of the several literary works 
which, in fulfilment of her revered brother’s admonitions, Miss 
Hamilton was encouraged successively to undertake. Unable, 
after his death to force her thoughts altogether from the only sub- 
ject that appeared worthy to engage them, she was led to con- 
ceive the design of writing a work in which she might perpetu- 
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ate some of the recollections, and indulge the feelings connected 
with the beloved object of her regret. 


‘ The Hindoo Rajah bears many traces of the melancholy that 
pervades the author’s mind: her individual feelings are embodied 
in Charlotte, and a beautiful tribute is offered to her lamented 
brother inthe delineation of the character of Percy, who is not in- 
troduced to the scene as a living actor, but as one already repo- 
sing in the grave: to have brought him forward in person, invested 
with life and energy, to have detailed in conversation his opinicns 
and sentiments, would have been too painful an effort to her, 
whose tears were still flowing over his ashes. There is, in deep- 
felt reality, a counter-power, to the sorcery of the imagination; 
and, in our waking, as in our sleeping dreams, it is long before 
the beloved image of one we have lost, is permitted to mingle fa- 
miliarly with the visionary forms that float upon the mind; the 
master-chord of feeling is no sooner touched, than an impression 
is produced which dissolves the momentary illusion.’ 


This, her first publication, appeared in 1796, and its success 
encouraged her soon to engage ina second work, “ The Modern 
Philosophers,” which was published early in 1800, and passed 
through two editions before the end of the year. In the same 
year, she laid the foundation of a work adapted to more perma- 
nent usefulness, which had long occupied her thoughts, the “ Let- 
ters on Education.” The first volume appeared in 1801, and pro- 
cured the Author the acquaintance of many celebrated individuals. 
Indeed, she was now every where rewarded with a flattering de- 
«ree of distinction. The“ Memoirs of Agrippina,” were under- 
taken with a view of illustrating, by a series of biographical ex- 
amples, the speculative principles assumed in the “ Letters on 
Education.” 

‘ Agrippina is preposterously classed with novels; and an opin- 
ion has been commonly entertained that it isin reality, a sort of 
biographical romance. No idea could be more unfounded. The 
author, directed by her learned friends, was indefatigable in col- 
_lecting documents and procuring materials for an authentic work. 
Through the medium of translation, she had been conversant 
with the best historians, annalists, poets, and orators of ancient 
Rome; and she was guided by the most esteemed modern writers 
on the subject of antiquities, laws, and usages. When doubts or 
difficulties occurred, she communicated her scruples to the scho- 
lar or philosopher who was most competent to resolve them. Far 
from indulging in fictitious embellishments, she has not even at- 


tempted to fill up the chasm occasionally lett in the narrative; 
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and she was careful to substantiate every fact by reference to 
classical authority. The only instance in which she allowed her- 
self to deviate from this strict. precision, is in the introduction of 
a conversation between Agrippina and the country-woman of 
Arminius, in which the chaste matrons of Germany are strikingly 
contrasted with the ladies of degenerate Rome.’ 

On her return to Edinburgh, in 1804, where she ultimately 
fixed her residence, Miss Hamilton learned that a pension from 
the crown had been conferred upon her, as an acknowledgment 
‘ that her literary talents had been meritoriously exerted in the 
cause of religion and virtue.’ About the same period, she was 
solicited by a nobleman to superintend, on very liberal terms, the 
education of his children, who had been deprived of their mother, 
and she consented for a limited time to reside in his family. At 
the expiration of six nonths, she relinquished her trust, though 
not ler affectionate concern for the improvement of her pupils, of 
which she gave evidence in her subsequent publication, entitled 
‘‘ Letters to the Daughter of a Nobleman.” 

Miss Hamilton, on her re-establishment at Edinburgh, became 
an active coadjutrix with the ladies who had formed there a 
House of Industry, and she composed for the use of the young 
persons educated there, the little work entitled “ Exercises in Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” ‘ on a plan which obliges the pupil to prove, 
by answers to be giver in her own words, : her attention, and her 
conception of the instruction given by the teacher.’ The “ Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie,’”’ was begun, ‘ in a happy interval from se- 
rious speculation, as the amusement of an idle hour ; but finding 
that the first sheets, when read to a few friends, excited mirth, 
the Author extended her plan. The work took, and a cheap edi- 
tion was brought out to meet the extensive demand, which circu- 
lated to the Highlands, and is to be found, we are told, in every 
village library: In Stirlingshire, it was read with so much avidity, 
that Isabel Irvine, the attendant of Mrs. Hamilton in her early 
years, ‘ made money by lending her copy at so much per head.’ 
Few works have been more extensively useful in provoking a 
spirit of improvement. The Popular Essays, “ On the Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Human Mind,” designed to be supple- 
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mental to the Letters on Education, appeared in 1812, at which 
period her health began visibly to decline. The last work which 
she lived to finish, was the small volume published in 1815, enti- 
tled, ** Hints addressed to the Patrons and Directors of Schools,” 
in which it was her object to recommend a partial adoption of 
the plan introduced in Switzerland by Pestalozzi. As this 
work, atthe time of its publication, escaped our notice, our rea- 
ders may desire to be put in possession of its contents, by a brief 
analysis. 

The author commences her Remarks on Schools, by adverting 
to the importance of laying the foundation of intellectual educa- 
tion, in the improvement, by means of perpetual exercise, of the 
primary faculties of perception and attention, as illustrated in her 
Letters on Education. ‘ Men who rarely attend to the minds of 
children, are apt,’ she remarks, ‘to forget by what a slow and 
gradual process the faculties of the understanding are opened, 
and therefore, in their schemes for education, take not into con- 
sideration the circumstances which may have impeded the pro- 
gress, and prevented even the first power of intellect from coming 
into action.? The methods introduced by Bell and Lancaster, al- 
though their utility in this respect is not generally appreciated, 
are chiefly advantageous, as being admirably adapted to rouse the 
perceptions of the dull, and to fix the attention of the volatile; but 
much of their efficiency is shown to be absolutely dependent on 
the administration of the system, and each is shown to be, in some 
respects, materially defective. Miss Hamilton remarks upon 
the importance of directing the perceptions to the value of neat- 
ness and regularity as conducive to comfort, as the best means of 
producing an alacrity of obedience and subordination; she shows 
that indolence is the never failing concomitant of slow perception, 
and she insists upon her favourite principle, a principle of the 
first importance, that elementary education, to become extensively 
beneficial, must be made to influence the affections. The unrea- 
sonableness and fallacy of the sanguine expectations sometimes 
indulged with respect to the efficacy of instruction conducted in. 
disregard of these principles, are placed in a proper light. The ') 
system of Pestalozzi is thus described, and as it deserves to be 
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fully and universally made known, we shall not apologize for the 
length of the extract. 

‘ Upon farther investigation, it however appears, that the prin- 
ciple adopted and adhered to by Pestalozzi is in its nature uni- 
versal, and may be universally applied. It is neither deep nor in- 
tricate, nor beyond the comprehension of the most ordinary capaci- 
ty. In few words, it is simply attending to the laws of nature. 
By these it has been ordained, that the human understanding, 
though it may be gradually opened, and enabled to embrace a 
vast extent of knowledge, can be only opened gradually, and by a 
regular series of efforts. Pestalozzi perceiving, that when one 
idea upon any subject had been acquired by a child, the idea next 
in succession was no sooner presented than imbibed; and also ob- 
serving, that when it was attempted to force upon children ideas 
having no connexion with any that had previously entered their 
minds, the attempt proved fruitless, took the hint from nature, 
and wisely formed his plan in conformity to her’s. Instead of 
making children repeat words that suggested ideas to his own 
mind, he set himself to observe what were the ideas that actually 
existed in their’s. He then, by questions adapted to their capaci- 
ties, induced them to make such further exertion of their powers, 
as enabled them to add new ideas to their slender stock; and, by 
persevering in the process, expanded their faculties to a degree, 
which, to those best qualified to judge of the difficulties of the ab- 
struse science he professed to teach, seemed little short of mira- 
culous. 

‘ But though it was the proficiency made by his little pupils in 
geometry that chiefly excited the admiration of the public, the 
success with which he applied the same principle to the more im- 
portant purposes of communicating moral and religious instruc- 
tion, is yet more worthy of our notice and applause. 

‘ Pestalozzi dismissed from his service all the excitements of 
punishment and reward. The habits of the Swiss peasantry doubt- 
less contributed to the success of the experiment, as it cannot be 
supposed that the children of those simple villagers stood equally 
in need of strong excitement, as children, who, from their situa- 
tion, are compelled to associate with depravity in an overgrown 
metropolis. But making every allowance for the favourable na- 
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ture of the circumstances, still it must be acknowledged, that 
such nice notions and constant practice of moral rectitude; such 
a complete subjugation of every turbulent and selfish passion; 
and such cordial harmony and traternal love, as is asserted to 
have been exemplified in the school of Pestalozzi, have been 
rarely exhibited even in situations the most favourable. The 
means employed by Pestalozzi to improve the heart and disposi- 
tions, as they have been described to me by those who have made 
inquiries upon the spot, seems to be extremely simple, and ex- 
tremely obvious; yet, simple as they are, and infallible as is their 
operation, many and obstinate are the prejudices that must be 
surmounted, ere we can expect to see them generally adopted. 
The effect resulting from them, as exemplified in this school of 
morality, is what has been termed by our old divines, the practice 
of the frresence of God, Other children are taught to say, that 
God is ever present; but the pupils of Pestalozzi are taught to 
know and to feel in their hearts, that in God they live and move 
and have their being. The conviction is impressed and rivetted 
in their minds, so as never to be for a single moment obscured.’ 

‘ According to his method, the mind of the pupil cannot be pas- 
sive in receiving instruction. It is compelled to work its way to 
knowledge; and, having its activity properly directed, is led step 
by step te the perception of truth. Instead of repeating words on 
subjects so important as to demand the most serious considera- 
tion, but too far removed from the ideas which occupy the minds 
of children, to admit a possibility of their being easily understood, 
his pupils are made to proceed by a regular process from one 
idea to another, until the same proposition, which was in the for- 
mer instance repeated by rote, seems to them the evident deduc- 
tion of reason.’ 

The following method of teaching arithmetic adopted by Pes- 
talozzi, is contrasted with the usual plan, and with the Lancas- 
trian: 

‘ Knowing that the first notion of numbers must necessarily be 
obtained through the medium of the external senses, it is by ob- 
jects adapted to the senses of sight and touch, and not by words 
alone, that he gives the first ideas upon the subject to the infant 
mind. The teacher, taking a handful of beans, (or what else he 
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chuses to use as counters,) gives one to each of the little pupils 
placed round his table. This each lays before him, and pronoun- 
ces to be one bean. Another one is then given, and the first and 
second one are placed together, and, when thus united, assume 
the name of two. Another one bean is added, and the whole put 
together become three. This process is continued until all are ca- 
pable of distinctly counting to the numberten. Each is then desired 
to take from his heap two beans, and having placed them together 
on the table, puts then other two down at a small distance, and 
having named the separate quantities, two and two, is made 
to join them together; and if his notion of numbers obtained in 
the former part of the exercise has been sufficiently accurate, he 
will easily, by the exertion of his own perceptions, be enabled to 
give to the number its appropriate term. In this way a distinct 
notion of all the combinations of which the units are susceptible 
is introduced. A knowledge of the figures which are the signs of 
numbers is next given. And then, again, by means of counters, 
which answer for tens, ‘and the beans, which have represented 
units, the process is carried forward as far as may be found neces- 
sary. All the rules of Arithmetic are taught by Pestalozzi on the 
same principle. I say nothing of his tables, and other contrivan- 
ces for facilitating his purpose, as such apparatus, however useful, 
are by no means essential to the communication of clear ideas, 
which is the primary object in view.’ 

By an analagous method, this extraordinary man is represented 
to have succeeded in laying a solid foundation in the minds of his 
pupils, for the belief and practice of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, and in producing a susceptibility of moral feeling, 
which enabled him to dispense alike with the terrors of penal re- 
straint and the incentives of reward. The ‘ interrogatory system 
of instruction’ is coming into vogue, but to render it efficient, the 
admirable hints suggested by Miss Hamilton in this volume, can- 
not be too carefully attended to. Unless the essential principles 
on which it ought to proceed, are thoroughly comprehended, 
many who may pique themselves on the adoption of the theory, will 
fail in rendering its application subservient to any real improve- 
ment. 
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We must now draw this article to aclose. Miss Hamilton did 
not long survive the publication of the work we have referred to. 
A series of afflictive events annihilated, in the year succeeding 
its publication many of her dearest hopes, and the melancholy state 
of her own health, induced her to quit her comfortable home at 
Edinburgh once more. 


‘ Proceeding by easy stages, she at first seemed to derive bene- 
fit from the change; and her sister began to indulge the hope, that 
the remedy wouid not be less effectual than it had-proved on for- 
mer occasions. She was, however, alarmed by appearances of 
weakness greater than had hitherto been observed; and before their 
arrival at Harrowga’e which was to be their resting place, her 
heart suggested the most gloomy forebodings. 

‘ After two or three unsuccessful trials of the Harrowgate spa, 
Miss Hamilton, with her usual promptitude of decision, pronoun- 
ced her malady mortal; and having adjusted all her worldly con- 
cerns, prepared, without a murmur, for approaching dissolution. 
During some weeks she lingered, perfectly sensible to the pro- 
gress of decay. The piety she had so long cherished did not de- 
sert her in these awful moments; the few words she articulated 
were expressive of resignation to the divine will, of affection for 
her surviving friends, of aspirations for happiness and immortality. 
The torpor that was stealing over her mental faculties, had no 
power to touch her heart: “ Give my love, ten times told,” was 
the last message she dictated to that incomparable bosom friend 
so often mentioned in these memoirs. The last moments of ex- 
istence were exempted from severe. suffering; she sunk into a 
slumber that prefigured death, and finally, without a struggle, 
breathed her last, on the 23d of July, 1816, having newly entered 
her 60th year.’ 


The selections from Miss Hamilton’s correspondence, compri- 
zed in the second volume, would afford many interesting extracts, 
but we can only recommend them tothe perusal of our readers. 
The remarks on the Revelation were worth printing, chiefly 
as indicative of the deep attention with which the Author studied 
the sacred volume. From her private journal, we select the fol- 
lowing reflections on ‘ Her last birthday,’ as the most explicit and 
striking exhibition of her sincere and humble piety. 

‘ Again permitted to see a return of the day of my birth, let me 
offer to the Most High the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
and renew the vows I have so often made—of devoting the re- 
mainder of my life to his service. Biess the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not any of the mighty benefits which he has through 
life bestowed on thee. But how shail 1 number up blessings that 
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are innumerable,—mercies that are beyond my comprehension 
great! From the first hour of my existence, how wonderfully 
have I been preserved! how mercifully provided for in things 
spiritual and temporal! In all events that have befallen me, from 
infancy to the present day, I perceive the wisdom and goodness 
of an over-ruling Providence, distributing sickness and health, joy 
and sorrow, as were to me most needful for correction or comfort; 
and in every instance alike salutary and beneficial. By the glo- 
rious light of the gospel, the path to life eternal was early displayed 
to my view: to walk in it has been the serious purposes of my life. 
But, alas! how often have I been in danger of straying from it, 
turned aside by the passions and desires of my own corrupt heart! 
How often in such instances have | been recalled, as if by the voice 
of my Lord and master, in gentle accents, warning me of my danger! 
Though dark clouds have sometimes passed over me, never have 
they been permitted effectually to obscure the sun of truth. In 
the darkest hour I have still been enabled to say, * Lord, I be- 
lieve; help thou mine unbelief.” Not py my own strength have I 
been preserved, nor by the exertion of my own intellect enlight- 
ened. It is by the grace of God that I have been saved from 
destruction; and to it alone that I look for aid in working out my 
salvation by faith and holiness of life. But in taking a view of 
the goodness and mercy that have conspicuously followed me 
through the whole course of my life, I am inspired with confi- 
dence, and with the full assurance of hope, in regard to what re- 
mains. He, of whose love I have experienced such convincing 
proofs, will not forsake me when my strength fails. On him, then, 
let me cast my cares; and, firmly confiding in his wisdom and 
goodness, let me follow wherever his providence may lead; pray- 
ing that he may so rule and govern the events before me, that if 
I change my place of residence, the change may be propitious to 
my eternal interests,—enabling me better to discharge the duties 
of declining life, and more fully to devote to God the sabbath of 
my days. One year more, and the period of six tens of years 
will be completed. One ten years more, is the date of human 
life: so near, so very near do I now approach to that awful and 
eternal change, to which the few years spent on earth are but the 
prelude. But glory be to him, who hath divested the grave of its 
terrors; and in and through whoin | have the hope of everlasting 
life, the promise of eternal joy!’ pp. 270-——273. 


Miss Benger has furnished a very pleasing and elegant speci- 
men of memoir-writing, free from all affectation of sentiment, yet 
displaying much genuine feeling, as well as correct taste, and 
bearing all the marks of a cultivated and amiable mind. 
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Art. XI.—£nglish Synonymes discriminated. By W.Taytor, 
Jr. of Norwich. London, 1813. 

English Synonymes explained, in Alphabetical Order; with copi- 
ous Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. 
By Georce Crass, of Magdalen Hall, Ozford. London, 816. 
[ Boston, republished 1820. First American from the second 
London Edition; greatly enlarged and corrected.* | 


Mr. Tay or’s preface contains a brief but instructive account 
of works on synonymy in various languages, with a respectful 
notice of preceding English writers, and speaks little of himself; 
Mr. Crabb, on the contrary, very largely recommends his own 
work, and in this sentence alone notices former authors:— 


“It cannot, however, be denied that, whilst the French and 
Germans have had several considerable works on the subject, 
we have not a single writer who has treated it in a scientific 
manner adequate to its importance: not that I wish by this re- 
mark to depreciate the labours of those who have preceded me, 
but simply to assign it as a reason why I have now been induced 
to come forward with an attempt to fill up what is considered a 
chasm in English literature.” 


Now, except in mere quantity, and the labour which it sup- 
poses, we have not been able to discover any thing in Mr. C.’s 
book which justifies these pretensions. Of science we have dis- 
covered no traces; and though he has exercised much laudable, 
and frequently useful labour, his claims to notice as an original 
writer are so far below those of Mr. Taylor, (though his book, 
after all, may be the more useful production,) that we shall prin- 
cipally advert to the latter gentleman’s work, both in the extracts 
we shall make, and the few remarks we may find occasion to 
introduce. We are the more induced to this, because we think 
Mr. T. has great reason to complain of the treatment he has re- 





* The American publisher has furnished no means by which these alte- 
rations can be ascertained; an omission which is calculated to excite sus- 
picions not very favourable to the promise contained in these captivating 
terms. Whatever may have been the reason for this concealment, it de- 
serves reprehension as tending to invalidate the authority of the book, and 
injure the reputation of the author. If the American editor is not wiliing 
to communicate his name, we ought at least to know how much of his new 


wine has been poured into the old bottle. 
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ceived from Mr. C.: indeed, we could not easily find among 
modern writers so much disingenuous concealment following 
such great and manifold obligations to a shortly-preceding writer. 
Mr. T.’s book, it is apparent to us, could never have been out of 
Mr. C.’s hands. He now and then expressly quotes him, it is 
true; though he more frequently adds a “ y. Taylor” below, 
leaving the borrowed and the original matter undistinguished. 
He is ever exerting himself to disguise what he has thus appro- 
priated; but it is in the form of paraphrase that his obligations 
are most marked. Besides these positive indications, there are 
negative proofs of the influence of Mr. T.’s little book on Mr. 
C.’s mind, by a departure from his accustomed manner when 
Mr. T. has by chance fallen into it. Of these we shall furnish 
illustrations incidentally in the course of this article. 

We are aware of the difficulty of following in so narrow a 
track as the etymology and definition of a word without treading 


in the steps of those who have gone before: on such a subject 
there must often occur involuntary coincidencies of thought be- 
tween writers; and we have ourselves not unfrequently been 


tempted to utter the author’s imprecation—“‘ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixere.”’ A liberal and gentlemanly acknowledge- 
ment would have relieved Mr. C. from all difficulties. This 
might the sooner have been expected, because Mr. T. and Mr. 
C. have devoted their talents to a walk of literature not very 
popular, and in which they have few fellow-labourers. Mr. T.is 
advantageously known as one of the best of our translators of 
classical German works. The fame of Géthe, Wieland, and 
Lessing has been spread by his versions: his Iphigenia in Taurus 
is an accession to our dramatic literature. Mr. Crabb has de- 
voted himself to the humbler task of writing school-books: he 
has produced several on the German language: his present work 
is of higher pretensions. 

It is unquestionably by German scholars that the English 
language most needs to be inquired into; like Parnassus, it has 
two heads; and the great cause of Johnson’s now acknowledged 
inadequacy to the task he undertook of compiling a dictionary, 
was his utter ignorance of the Teutonic half of it. From the 
elder etymologists he copied the Saxon root, or origin of the 
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word, without pretending or caring to understand its meaning. 
Almost all preceding philologists have been guilty of the same 
egregious mistake: they were acquainted only with Greek 
and Latin, and assumed often the most absurd derivations from 4 
that source. Horne Tooke may be considered as the restorer of 
etymological learning among us, yet even he was not much ac- | 
quainted with modern German; nevertheless he has rendered We 
lasting service to his country by his etymological researches, ni 
though his metaphysics, or philosophy of language, will here- 
after excite only a smile or astonishment. 

The books now before us may be considered as the first fruits 
of the new but obvious discovery, that the English language be- 





ing in its origin a dialect of the German, is capable of infinite 
illustration by a familiar acquaintance with its kindred dialects. ie 

Of course all fe//ow-names are to be so explained, for etymo- || 
logy if it be not the polar-star, is at least the compass of syno- 4 4 
nymy. Mr. T. is the first writer who has been fully sensible of 
this truth, and as our own peculiar observations never fail to be 
estimated at their full value, and too often above; Mr. T.’s little 
work is almost exclusively etymological. Girard, the most po- 
pular French writer on synonymy, distinguished himself by a 
delicate tact, and observation of the subtle distinctions practised eae 
by fine writers and polite talkers. Of this subtlety and observa- ay 
tion Mr. T. has very little: and he appears from his preface not | 
highly to appreciate the exercise of them: on the contrary, he 


considers etymology as the only safe guide. And, inasmuchias : 
etymology serves to restrain the vagrant tendency of speech, it ii 
is most important that it should not be forgotten. ‘So much of a 


meaning” says Taylor, “as inheres in the radical and primary 
signification of a word is necessarily immortal; but that which 
has accrued from casual application, may die out and disappear.” 
It is undoubtedly true that the influence of the origin of a word 
will be felt long after that origin is forgotten; and that whole \ 
races of men will continue to use words with delicate varieties of My 
import, and imbibe niceties of feeling and thought from them, 







without being conscious of the reason. if 
A polite man, for instance, would say in argument, “ you inter- / 
posed an observation,” rather than “ you interrupted me by a ia 
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remark;” without recollecting that rumpere means to break, and 
therefore imputes violence, while fonere means simply to put. 
In this lies much of the grace of social conversation. They who 
frequent good company, or read the best books, will insensibly 
catch it there; a great deal may be learned in books of the pre- 
sent kind. Much half-obsolete refinement of distinction will be 
recalled to practice, and new distinctions sometimes originate in 
them. 

Still the remark we quoted from Mr. T. is to be taken with its 
limitations; and as they who have imagination or invention 
enough to suggest the remark, are often unwilling to weaken it 
by restriction, ingenious men are always apt to overcharge their 
observations; ofthis, Mr. T. has given us an amusing instance. 


“ School. Academy. 

“© Schola was used of the lobby to a bath-house, of a piazza, 
and of other inclosed places, where philosophers occasionally 
gave lessons. dcademus was a citizen of Athens, who kept a 
gymnasium, or a school of bodily exercises, and who finally be- 
queathed his house and garden to the public: it became a favour- 
ite walk for students. School, therefore, excites an idea of con- 
finement, where the lessons are given between four walls; and 
academy an idea of liberty, where instruction is picked up on the 
saunter.” 


Surely the therefore is absurd; and in this kind of absurdity 
Mr. T.’s littie book abounds. We suspect he is as aware of it 
as his readers can be, and we cannot severely condemn playful 
eccentricities of thought which are not calculated to mislead, and 
only amuse and stimulate. Mr. C. with more truth certainly, 
informs us that schola means, from the Greek, /eisure, but we 
cannot applaud what he adds: 


“ Hence it has been extended to any place where instruction 
is given, particularly that which is communicated to youth, which 
being an easy task to one who is familiar with this subject, is 
considered as a relaxation rather than a labour.” 


There is more point in the definition adopted by Gesner: 
“ Schola af. [eyedn| Literarum ludum significat; ad verbum 
otium, quia ceteris rebus omissis, vacant liberalibus studiis, qui 
eas frequentant.” Such a definition is certainly applicable only 
to academies for grown gentlemen—not to receptacles for chil- 


dren, whose only business is to learn; and it must ever happen 
that where, from a change of manners and customs in nations, 
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the thing is altered, the primitive etymological meaning is over- 
powered by the actual present sense: hence varieties of import 
sometimes spring out of what is at first identical, as in other in- 
stances variety subsides in sameness where the diversity in fact 
islost. It will also frequently happen that the primitive radical 
idea is lost in the accidental adjunct. Mr. Taylor is correct in 
deriving torrent from ¢orrere, to dry up; and he is etymologically 
justified in asserting, that the overwheiming character is the ac- 
cident, and the subsequent exhaustion is the essence; but how 
few have ever this fact in their mind! 


A larger proportion of Mr. T.’s etymologies, however, are de- 
duced from the German, frequently with great felicity, but often- 
times they seem advanced merely as atrial of skill. There is 


much ingenuity certainly—perhaps of whimsicality also, in these 
derivations. 


“ Gross. Bulky. Stout. Huge. 

“ Gross excites the idea of coarse corpulency; it came to us 
from France with that association: it is originally the same word 
withthe Low-Dutch groot and the English great, which are past 
participles of to grow; but as the Germans are a corpulent. and 
the Gauls a slender race, their word for grown means fat, where- 
as the French grand (also a participle of grandir) means tall. 

‘ Bulky is from the substantive du/k, which is used for the 
torso, or trunk, of a man, as well as for size in general. Authori- 
ties derive it from da/g, belly; but it is more likely to be the 
same word as bullock, or bull-ox, a castrated bull, a steer gelding. 
These animals being remarkable for growing fat and large, would 
naturally supply the descriptive adjective; a man-builock for a 
corpulent man, a builock- pack of wool for a large or bulky bale. 
Yet the sea-phrase, * to break bulk,” favours the derivation from 
belly. 

* Stout is said by Johnson to mean striking: it describes an 
appearance characteristic of strength and vigour; it is meta- 
phorically become a word of dimension. A stout cloth, fora 
thick strong texture; a stout timber, for a tree in its prime, 
which promises to grow large; a stout plank for a thick stron 
board; a stout vessel, for a tight strong siip. The ideas of thick 
and strong seem to have coalesced in the word. Adeiung is not 
for referring this word. like Johnson, tothe Gothic etymon stautan, 
to strike; but rather, with the Swedish sze/¢, and the German 
stoltz,to some root siymiying to ufi-swell, Opitz nas a passage: 
Die stolze fluth verschwemmet ganz und gar: the stout river 
Swims quite away: where the fuudamenta! idea turgid, not the 
fundamental idea striking, can be accommodated to the epithet. 
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On the other hand, the Flemings say of an ox that tosses, Die 
os is stootsch; where striking, and not turgid, is applicable. 
Perhaps some such idea as Aorny lies at the bottom of this ad- 
jective. The Latins use cornea corfora for stout bodies; and 
the Hebrews use the derivatives of Aorn for proud, which is the 
meaning of the German sfo/z. Stosstange is a pitch-furk, which 
would be naturally named if the words signify horn-pole. Stot 
is old English for a bull. These indications being converged, it 
seems that some word, which in mzso-gothic would have been 
spelled stauz, signified (1) a bull, (2) a horned beast, (3) a horn; 
and that from this sense was derived the verb stautan or stossen, 
to thrust, push or toss. Buil being the largest animal among the 
Goths, is often used by them for an augmentative; bull-finch, 
bull-fly, bull-rush, bull-trout, bull-weed: the adjective into which 
such a prefix would gradually be shapen must signify /arge. But 
if, by a process of abstraction, the word dud had acquired the 
meaning Aorn before it was employed as an ephithet; the adjec- 
tive into which such a prefix would gradually be shapen, might 
mean strong, overbearing, frroud; or it might mean tough, en- 
during, robust; the Germans have employed it in the former, the 
English in the latter sense. And thus, by pre-supposing the 
etymon sfau¢ bull, all the significations of the allied words in the 
different Gothic dialects may be accounted for naturally. 

“ Huge is derived by Johnson from the Holiandish hoogh, high; 
but this does not explain the use of the word. 

Part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous ia their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. 

Where is there any symptom that height makes a part of the 
idea of the word? A high tree is one whose stem is tall; a huge 
tree one whose trunk is iarge. High forests consist of tall trees; 
huge forests of spreading wood. The word is not applied to 
graceful, but only to awkward bulk and unseemly appetites: a 
huge whale, a huge mountain, a huge serpent, and Siakspeare, 
a huge feeder. Hooch is Welsh for a hog; and this is no doubt 
the true beginning of the adjective. A huge man, isa hog ofa 
man; a huge mountain, a hog of a mountain; a huge feeder, a 
hog of a feeder. 

*“ Bulky, stout, and huge, are all epithets borrowed from cattle; 
the ox tends to corpuiency, the bull to strength, and the hog to 
awkwardness; and these accessory ideas are accordingly mingled 
with the general idea of large-sized, which they all convey.” 


Wecopy Mr. Crabb’s article, for the sake of comparison. 
“ Corpulent, Stout, Lusty. 


“CORPULENT, from corfius, the body, signifies having ful- 


ness of body. 
“« STOUT, in Dutch stou, is no doubt a variation of the German 


statig, steady, signifying able to stand, solid, firm. 
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“ LUSTY, in German, &c. lustig, merry, cheerful, implies 
here a vigorous state of body. 

“ Corfulent respects the fleshy state of the body; stout res- 
pects also the state of the muscles and bones; corfulence is there- 
fore an incidental property, stoutness is a natural property; cor- 
frulence may come upon us according to circumstances, stou/nese 
is the natural make of the body which is born with us. Corpu- 
lence and dustiness are both occasioned by the state of the health; 
but the former may arise from disease, the latter is always the 
consequence of good health; corfrulence consists of an undue pro- 


portion of fat, dusziness consists of a due and full proportion of 
all the solids in the body.” 


Equally singular and strange is the imputed origin of two 
words, which the author was perhaps ambitious to exemplify as 
well as explain. Mr. Taylor thus explains wit and humour, 
having before noticed the popular distinction. 


‘“ Wit is etymologically connected with the old English verb 
I weet, I wot, I have witten; and to weet, or to wit, for it occurs 
in both forms, means to know, to perceive, or something like 
this. All abstract terms acquire a vague signification, when the 
sensible idea is forgotten of which they are the ghost. Is it in 
this instance irrecoverably lost?’ There is a German verb, tech- 
nical among hunters, wttern, to smell. ‘ Das wild wittert den 
jager. The game smed/s the huntsman. Wie schiffer pflegen, 
sieht er nuch luft und wind, und wittert sturm und regen. As 
sailors use, he looks at the sky and wind, and smells storm and 
rain. Wit, then, is that faculty of the mind which answers to 
the sense of smelling; a sagacity somewhat imperceptibly ex- 
erted in detecting delicate and concealed phenomena, whose in- 
ferences are mostly stated in hints, or in pantomime, but which is 
not the less trust-worthy, from the difficulty, or inexpedicncy, of 
translating into language, and bringing to definition its percep- 
tions. 

“ Humour means moisture. When snuff, mustard, or onions, 
are applied to the nose, an increased secretion is occasioned in 
the salival glands: they make the mouth water, as the phrase Is. 
When the wit is occupied in coarse and stimulant discrimina- 
tions, surely this same organic affection comes on insensibly— 
laughter cures thirst. However, this is an etymology which 
Plato would class amony the illustrative. Historicaliy speaking, 
humour was applied by physicians to designate the various fluids 
secreted and circulated in the human frame. The predominance 
of a choleric or phlegmatic, of a sanguine or melancholy tempera- 
ment, was supposed to depend on a greater or less abundance of 
particular humours: hence humour came to signify disposition, 
character. By degrees it stood for prominent tendencies: he 
was called a humourist who indulged his genius. At length it 
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was applied to ludicrous peculiarity, and thus took its present 
station in English nomenclature.” 


Mr. Crabb has contented himself with deriving wit from 
weissen, to know; and with saying, that “ humour is a species of 
wit which flows out of the humour of a person. Wit, as distin- 
guished from humour, may consist of a single brilliant thought, 
but humour runs in a vein; it is not a striking, but an equable 
and pleasing flow of wit.” Mr. C. deals much in this kind of 
explanation. In truth, humour appertains alone to character, 
and wit to thought. The exquisite traits of sentiment, in My 
Uncle Toby and Sir Roger de Coverley, or the Tory Fox-bunter, 
lose all their effect and charm unconnected with the individual; 
while the wit of Congreve, for instance, is so uncharacteristic, 
that it matters not in whose lips it is placed. Of course, the 
more capital specimens are compounded of both kinds. 

As specimens of a more sober etymology, and of the laudable 
brevity of Mr. Taylor’s style, we copy the following. 

“ Surprised. Astonished. Amazed. Confounded. 

“T am surprised at what is unexpected; I am astonished by 
what is striking; I am amazed in what is incomprehensible; I 
am confounded with what is embarrassing. 

“ Surprised means overtaken; astonished means thunderstruck; 
amazed means Jost in a labyrinth; and confounded means melted 
together. For want of bearing in mind the original signification 


of these words; our writers frequently annex improper proposi- 
tions, such as are inconsistent with the metaphor employed.” 


Mr. C. supplies the Latin originals which Mr. T. had declined 
filling his sheets with; and is copious in his illustrations; but he 
ventures on one derivation, much more in Mr. T.’s style than his 
own. 


“ WONDER, in German wundern, &c. is in all probability a 
variation of wander; because wonder throws the mind off its 
bias.”” !!! 


We must not, however, omit a few specimens of our Authors’ 


respective modes of treating words which are the shibboleths of 
our religious, political, and literary parties. 

Mr. T. in these, evinces a mind accustomed to arrive at its 
conclusions by its own exertions. Mr. C.on the contrary, seems 
proud of saying what he supposes the majority of his readers 
think already. 
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“ Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity. 

“ Religion is the bond which ties us to the Deity; it is the ex- 
ternal contract, the alliance made by others. Devotion is the 
wish to become obedient to the Deity; it is the internal subjec- 
tion of man to his God. Piety is that filial sentiment, which we 
feel for the Father of all. Sanctity is the habit of interior coer- 
cion, which a constant sense of duty to the Godhead inspires. 

“ He is religious who adheres to. the ordinances of his country, 
or his sect. He is devout, whom this adherence has trained to 
allegiance. He is pious, who regards the Deity as his father. 
Sanctity is to piety what devotion is to religion—the state of 
mind which results from acquiescence in the feeling. 

*“ Some men are pious, without being religious; and some are 
religious without being pious. For a worldly person it is suffi- 
cient to be religious: Those are devout whose purposes embrace 
their interests in other worlds. There is a fear of God observa- 
ble in these times among Calvinists, which is no less hostile to 
piety, than that rude familiarity with the Almighty which is ob- 
servable among Methodists. Yet all these sentiments grow out 
of religion. 

“ Religion is considered as a duty; piety as a merit; devotion 
and sanctity as equivocal excesses. This arises from the scepti- 
cism of the world, which questions the eventual retribution of the 
industry spent in devotion, or of the privations incurred from 
sanctity. One may infer a man’s creed from his using the words 
devotion and sanctity with deference, or with a sneer.” | TayLor. 


“ Holiness. Sanctity. 

“ HOLINESS, which comes from the northern languages, has 
altogether acquired a Christian signification; it respects the life 
and temper of a Christian. 

“SANCTITY, which is derived from the Latin sanctus and 
sancia, to sanction, has merely a moral signification, which it 
derives from the sanction of human authority. 

“ Holiness is to the mind of a man what sanctity is to his ex- 
terior; with this difference, that holiness to a certain degree ought 
to belong to every man professing Christianity; but sanctity, as 
it lies in the manners, the outward garb, and deportment, is be- 
coming only to certain persons, and at certain times. 

“ Holiness isa thing not to be affected; itis that genuine charac- 
teristic of Christianity which is altogether spiritual, and cannot be 
counterfeited; sancti‘y, on the other hand, is, from its very nature, 
exposed to falsehood, and the least to be trusted: when it dis- 
plays itself in individuals, either by the sorrowfulness of their 
looks, or the singular cut of their garments, or other singculari- 
ties of action or gesture, it is of the most questionable nature; 
but in one who performs the sacerdotal office it is a useful ap- 
pendage to the solemnity of the scene, which excites a reveren- 
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tial regard to the individual in the mind of the beholder, and the 
most exalted sentiments of that religion which he thus adorns by 
his outward profession. 

*‘ Habitual preparations for the Sacrament consists in a per- 
manent habit or principle of holiness. Sourn. 

*“ About an age ago it was the fashion in England for every one 
that would be thought religious, to throw as much sanctity as 
possible into his face. Appison. [Crass. 


As a favourable specimen, we are tempted to transcribe from 
Mr. Taylor, an interesting example of interweaving with discrimi- 
nation, historic knowledge with verbal discussion. 


“ Lord’s Suffer. Eucharist. Communion. Sacrament. 

“ Shortly before his crucifixion, Jesus Christ celebrated with 
his disciples the anniversary Phasah feast, which consisted in 
supping on lamb and unleavened bread. After the repast, he 
took wine, and having returned thanks, drank to them an affec- 
tionate farewell; desiring, in like manner, to be remembered by 
them at their future meetings. This last supper of Christ has 
been imitated in different ways by different sects of Christians. 
The Corinthians were reproached with so celebrating it, as to 
make it subservient to intemperate pleasures of the table: they 
thought a Lord’s Supper could not be too frequent, or too hearty, 
or too jovial. 

** Other sects have supposed, not that the supper, but that the 
returning thanks (evyaeisia) constitutes the essence of the rite; 
and that the psychological effects which Christians have derived 
from the execution and resurrection of Christ, are the fittest ob- 
jects at that time of human gratitude. Such Christians naturally 
prefer the term eucharist, as drawing attention to what they con- 
sider as the chief part of the ceremony. 

‘Others have supposed, that brotherly love is in all cases the 
purest motive for conviviality; and was especially so in the inci- 
dent related. These place in the common participation of chris- 
tian feelinys the utility of the rite; they would object to a solitary 
celebration, and insist on the duty of communion. 

“ Sacrament means an oath, and, in general, any religious 
pledge publicly given. The ceremony of marriage is a sacra- 
ment: Taking the oath of allegiance is a sacrament. Taking 
the test is a sacrament. The church of Rome has seven sacra- 
ments. Those who call their peculiar imitation of the Lord’s 
Supper emphatically the sacrament, either regard that rite as the 
most important of the ceremonies enjoined by Christianity, or 
allude to its local selection by the magistrate, as the test of al- 
legiance.”’ 

Mr. C. has adopted the substance of this article, and, which is 
unusual, abridged it. His more frequent practice is to amplify 
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and preach upon the text Mr. T. has furnished him with. The 
limits of our Review do not permit us to illustrate by further ex- 
amples the observations which suggest themselves on a compari- 
son of these books; and indeed, from the very nature of the 
works, it is not possible to give a character of them which might 
not apparently be contradicted by selections made under a differ- 
ent impression: Asin a heap of dissimilar particles, an analysis 
of the one gives no information concerning the rest. However, 
to give the result of such an examination of these books as we 
have had leisure to make, and in the antithetical way which the 
writers themselves necessarily adopt and the subject seems to 
require, we should say, that Mr. T. appears to have written for 
the recreation of men of intelligence and scholars, Mr. C. for the 
use of ladies and his own pupils; Mr. T. therefore leaves his 
reader to supply the most obvious etymologies, while Mr. C. 
seldom omits copying the contents of the common dictionaries. 
Mr. T. seems to be carried away by his love of novelty, and the 
unconscious pleasure of exercising his own ingenuity; Mr. C. 
prefers familiar and common-place notions, and has recourse to 
what is far-fetched only when what lies nearer is appropriated by 
his predecessor. Mr. T.’s style is pithy and quaint; his words 
are rather oddly selected, but they are combined with effect; his 
discrimination is subtle, his proofs often unattempted, perhaps 
not cared about: Mr. C.’s style is very wordy; he delights in 
well-set phrases, but when strung together, they do not mean 
much; his distinctions are loose and uncertain, his illustrations 
manifold, but often not illustrative. Mr. T. has exercised on his 
little book an understanding and attainments of a higher rank and 
greater variety; but he has written carelessly, as if he had no 
object beyond filling a few columns of a magazine: Mr. C. has 
honestly and industriously applied such powers of thought and 
observation as he possesses, sitting down to his task with malice 
prepense to make a book, and maintaining a demeanor suitably 
grave and imposing. In each work we think we observe traces 
of the habits which the situation of the author has produced. In 
the Norwich gentleman, we detect the peculiarities of a provin- 
cial residence, the liberties which a man is accustomed to take 
who is the first of his little circle: In the Oxtord scholar, we 
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have that laudable respect for authority, both in thought and 
diction, which they usually inculcate who are accustomed to as- 
sume it themselves. Finally, we recommend Mr. T.’s book to 
those who make a conscience of reading all they buy, and who 
wish to stimulate their minds to exertion: Mr. C.’s work is the 
more useful present for that class of juvenile readers who are 
gidd to be spared the trouble of examination, and look rather 
to the quantity than the quality of the instruction presented to 
them. 





Art. XII.— Letters from the British Settlement in Pennsylvania, 
To which are added, The Constitutions of the United States, 
and of Pennsylvania; and Extracts from the Laws respecting 
Aliens and naturalized Citizens. By C. B. Johnson, M.D. 
i8mo. pp. 192. Philadelphia,* and London. 1819. 


Tue Author of these Letters, is one of those individuals whom 
Mr. Birkbeck’s “ Notes,” was partly the occasion of tempting 
across the ocean; but who had the prudence to make prelimi- 
nary inquiries at Pennsylvania, where he met with some of his 
countrymen who had returned from the Western wilderness, af- 
ter a journey of nearly three thousand miles by land. The re- 
sult of those inquiries, satisfied him and his friends, as to the de- 
cided advantages of a settlement on the castern side of the moun- 
tains; and at a meeting of British emigrants held at Philadelphia, 
the purchase of lands in the Susquehanna country was ultimate- 
ly resolved upon. These Letters are dated from the infant set- 
tlement, and are to be considered as published under the direc- 
tion of the society. Ina prefatory address, they state that 


‘ The object of the Society has been to secure an eligible situa- 
tion for their countrymen; and by obtaining a large tract of land, 
to enable them to settle together. As the Society disclaim all 
speculations, they invite their countrymen to the spot which they 
have selected. on the terms of their contract.’ It is added: * That 
the difference or saving of expence of a family of seven persons, 
young and old, which, together with the sundry articles taken with 
them, should weigh a ton and a half, going to Susquehanna coun- 
ty; and the same family going to the state of Illinois; is sufficient 
to purchase one hundred and twenty acres of land in Susque- 





* This article is extracted from the Eclectic Review. The ‘ Letters” 
were published at the Port Folio Office, last year. 
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hanna county, under the Society’s contract. That the saving of 
a mechanic with a family of common size, between the expence 
of maintaining it in Philadelphia, or in Susquehanna county, will, 
in one year, purchase a hundred acres of land. That the work 
of the mechanic is proportionably more valuable. ‘That the pro- 
duce of the farmer will sell for double the amount it will bring in 
the Western states. That all imported articles are cheaper. That 
the settlement is removed from all danger in case of war.’ 


Besides other advantages; among which, not the least is that 
of turnpike roads to the two most important cities in the United 
States. 


This publication will readily be seen to partake of the nature 
of an advertisement for settlers; and its statements will therefore 
require to be received with caution, and some ‘ grains of allow- 
ance.’ To those, however, who have any intention of leaving 
their ‘ father’s land,’ it offers some valuable information; and it 
will at all events lead them to pause before they set off in search 
of Mr. Birkbeck’s frairies. The following remarks upon the 
Letters from Lllinois, are extracted from the “ Village Record,” 
‘a very ably conducted newspaper,’ published at West Chester, 
near Philadelphia, by Mr. Miner, lately a member of the legisla- 
ture. 


‘We have before noticed Mr. Birkbeck’s letters from Illinois. 
His calculations, showing the rapidity with which independence 
may be obtained, and even weaith accumulated, are well contri- 
ved to lead the sanguine in flocks to his neighbourhood. Whether 
all who go will realize the happiness and prosperity which their 
fancies have pictured, our deliberate judgment leads us much to 
question. That the prairies of which he speaks are rich in soil, 
and will be prolific of produce, we entertain no doubt: but fine 
land and good crops are not the only considerations which a pru- 
dent man will take into the account, when he is about to remove 
his family, and to settle in a new situation. Health is better than 
riches; and the finest prairie in Illinois would poorly compensate 
for the sacrifice of half his family, and the reduction of the rest 
to debility and disease. 

‘ New countries are generally healthy. When they are not so, 
when diseases make their appearance with the first settlers, the 
climate must be radically bad, and the situation extremely insalu- 
brious. These observations have arisen from an impression left 
upon my mind by Mr. Birkbeck’s book. In letter fourth, he 
speaks of durials—it is right enough, deaths take place every 
where—but when he adds, “ These simple monuments of merta- 
lity, [graves over which trees have been felled] are not unfre- 
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guent in the woods,” it strikes me as quite unusual, and indicates 
a sickliness of ciimate justly alarming. To this, when it is added 
that he enjoins it on his friends again and again, asa thing of 
much importance, pressing, from its necessity, constantly upon 
his mind, that they should bring with them calomel and bark— 
Physic, physic, physic! I must confess that I am quite willing 
to give up all claim to his prairies, and to be content with plain 
Pennsylvania hills and valleys, uplands and bottoms, that will yield 
fifty bushels of corn, or twenty of wheat, to the acre. 

‘Another thing in Mr. Birkbeck’s letters impressed me with 
no very favourable idea of nis situation. He speaks of erecting 
a wind-mill on his prairie! Wioat! are there no mill seats in II- 
linois? Is the iand so low; are the waters so sluggish, that fall 
enough cannot be found to turn a mill? Such we have reason to 
think is the fact. Is it then to be wondered at, if fevers and ague 
—bilious fever—yellow fever, and fifty other diseases, should be 
rife where the lands are low and the waters stagnant. 

‘For my own part—perhaps it is the effect of prejudice, but I 
can’t help it—I prefer the running stream—the pure, sweet, 
lively water that gushes from the hill side, and the occasional ca- 
taract, all foaming and bounding, like a flock of white sheep from 
the mountain, imparting cheerfulness and health. 1 wish 1 had 
room to extract from a late work entitled “ Rambles in Italy,” a 
description of a spot, the most beautiful to the eye, but fatal to 
the occupant. The summer and autumn it was abandoned, for 
the miasma that rose from its putrid waters blighted human life 
as the frust withers the leaves of the forest. Such, | apprehend, 
will be the future description of many a fair promising prairie 
in the west. 

‘ Well, there is one consolation: There are new lands enough 
nearer home—excellent in soil, having pure water, and advan- 
tageously situated. How apt we are to look at a great distance 
for happiness, overlooking the advantages near us! Nearly one 
half of Pennsylvania is yet uncultivated. From a point, beginning a 
few miles north of Easton, run a line longitudinally so as to in- 
tersect the western line of the state, passing a few miles north of 
Pittsburg, we divide Pennsylvania into two equal parts. South 
of this line eighty-three members of Assembly reside; north of it 
fifteen. Suppose the state to contain nine hundred thousand in- 
habitants—seven hundred and fifty thousand live in the south half, 
and only one hundred and fifty thousand in the North. Yet the 
north part will admit a population greater than that which now 
exists in the south. There is ample room, therefore, for six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, or one hundred thousand families to 
settle in Pennsylvania, and lands can be obtained on terms quite 
as reasonable as in the west. 

‘Some parts of this territory are settling with great rapidity. Of 
Susquehanna county I can speak from personal knowledge, hav- 
ing been one atnong the first who made a settlement near where 
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the present seat of justice, (Montrose,) is established. It was, 
eighteen years ago, a wilderness; there was no road within eight 
miles of the spot which is now a handsome town. It has not, it 
is true, like some of the Alabama towns, increased two hundred 
houses in a season; such places, of unnatural growth, will go like 
Jonah’s gourd, as suddenly as they came; I have no confidence 
inthem. But the growth of Montrose and the settlement of the 
country in the neighbourhood, have been natural and healthful. 
This county, lying within two days journey of the Hudson, and 
three of Philadelphia, and being nearly in a direction between 
those cities and the fine and flourishing Genessee country, ren- 
dered it an object deserving attention. Robert H. Rose, Esq. 
took an active part in its settlement. Enterprizing, liberal and 
intelligent, he has, with the aid of several other gentlemen, pro- 
duced an astonishing revolution in those forests. Various turn- 
pikes extend through the county—At the seat of justice are 
erected very handsome public buildings; a Bank of superior cre- 
dit, which has been some time in operation, is there established, 
and at the last election, they polled upwards of two hundred votes, 
at Montrose. 

‘ The soil is of an excellent quality, favourable for all sorts of 
grain; and particularly productive of grass, promising to be one 
of the finest grazing countries in the Union. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Beech, Ash, Hemlock and Birch. In its hills and 
valleys the land lies much like that of Chester county: the water 
abundant, lively and clear. In this fine county, lands may be 
bought on the turnpikes for five dollars per acre; or ata less 
price some distance from them. Mi§ill seats are numerous and 
excellent; and above all, in point of health it cannot be surpassed. 
With the advantages of good roads, schools and society, and land 
at a moderate price so near; what thinking man would remove, 
with a pack load of calomel and jalap at his back, to the fever 
prairies of Illinois? 

‘I have spoken particularly of Susquehanna county: but the 
description, as it respects soil, products, timber, water, &c. will 
apply to all the counties on the north line of the state. But I 
have no more room at present. This subject must be resumed. 
The settlement of this great extent of territory is a subject of the 
highest importance to the state, and ought to engage its most se- 
rious attention.’ 


It is assuredly a further recommendation, which will go a 


great way to decide the preference of every true Englishman, 
that 


‘no slavery is permitted in Pennsylvania; the toleration of which 
in the southern states is an incaiculable mischief; and it is an evil 
which it is extremely difficult to get rid of; for even those who are 
opposed to slavery, dread the effects of an universal emancipation 
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of the blacks. A society has been established by some of the most 
distinguished men in the United States, for colonizing them, from 
whose efforts much may be hoped.—‘ Mendicity (too) is so rare 
in this state, that, from my landing at Philadelphia to the present 
time, I have not seen a beggar.’ 


But we cannot follow Mr. — we beg pardon—Dr. Johnson, 
through his enumeration of all the advantages attending a settle- 
ment in Susquehanna county. We can readily believe that it 
holds out a more reasonable prospect of success than the Wes- 
tern counties. But we wish to make room for some general re- 
flections suggested by the comparative perfection of the Ameri- 


can navy. 


‘ You will remember the mortification we used to feel. at read- 
ing the accounts of the capture ot our ships of war, and the great 
unwillingness with which we gave credit to the facts; but I can 
now readily see the causes of our defeats, and should be surprised 
if such had not been the result of the different actions. The Ame- 
rican ships are larger than ours of the same grade; in most in- 
stances they have had a greater number of guns; and in all cases, 
were manned with selected crews. Many of the sailors on board 
American ships are British subjects, and of whatever country 
they may be, they have all gone on board voluntarily—for in this 
country our disgraceful system of impressment is unknown. We 
opposed all these advantages, by ships of a less size, fewer guns, 
and smaller crews; and even those, In most instances, were com- 
posed in great part, of persons who had been compelled to serve. 
In such cases, the result must ever be as it was. Wars are al- 
ways unfortunate, and disastrous; but they are particularly so 
when they occur between nations of the same language, religion, 
habits and morals. The Americans deserve great credit for the 
urbanity and kindness which they displayed after victory; and this 
was not confined to the officers, but extended to the rough tars, 
whose hearts melted at the sufferings of their foe. When the 
Peacock was sunk by the Hornet, and the crew of the former ves- 
sel escaped with nothing but their clothes, the sailors of the Hor- 
net presented each man with another suit from their purser’s 
stores. When the captured crews were landed on the shores of 
the United States, they were in many instances, permitted to 
mingle as they pleased with the citizens, and to become citizens 
themselves. The crew of the Guerrier, captured by the Consti- 
tution, was landed at New-London, and many of them proceeded 
immediately into the country, and became farmers or labourers 
of different kinds. A gentleman who was at New-London at the 
time they were landed, met a dozen of them some miles out of 
town, proceeding merrily along, with their bundles on their backs; 
he asked them, where they were going: “to see our uncles,” said 
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one of them laughing. Indeed, I fancy they found more “ uncles” 
in this country, if hospitality could create a relationship, than they 
left behind them in Old England. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that our sailors should not fight with their accustomed spirit 
against such a country as this, when they felt that a defeat might 
bestow upon them an invaluable blessing, by placing them on a 
soil which is emphatically the land of freedom?’ 


The Writer vindicates the conduct of Judge, alias General 
Jackson, from the charge of unnecessary severity against the In- 
dians, of whose merciless ravages an ‘ Englishman,’ he says, ‘can 
form no idea;’ an enemy whose mode of warfare ‘ is an indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of every age, and to whom the mother and the 
infant plead alike in vain.’ 


‘ Jackson, ’tis true, retaliated severely; but his vengeance fell 
on the warriors alone; no woman or child was touched; and had 
he ordered otherwise, no American militia man would have been 
found to execute his commands.’ 


When General Packenham ‘led the fiower of the British army 
against New-Orleans as to a certain conquest;’ a place without 
walls, troops, or cannon, this same General Jackson was sent 
there to confront him. 


‘ He found a few militia, bastily collected; more were expect- 
ed. Inthe scattered state of population, some had to come above 
a thousand miles. These were mostly volunteers,. without skill 
or tactics, unable to form or to march by rule; but marksmen, 
whose aim was almost a fatal certainty. In this situation, which 
called for the most prompt decision, and when it was more than 
suspected, that there were persons in the city deeply in the Bri- 
tish interest, Jackson did the only thing which could have saved 
the place; he seized the power of the bench, and placed the town 
under military law. At this moment the advance of the British 
army was landing, accompanied by custom-house and police offi- 
cers, already arranged to organize a government of the place, in 
the good old way to which they had been accustomed in their 
warfare with other enemies. 

‘ Without giving them time to pitch their tents, Jackson attack- 
ed them at night with the few troops he had. Our officers were 
surprised by such a reception, at a place where they had expect- 
ed no resistance, and they halted till the rest of our troops joined 
them; by which time numbers of the militia had arrived. The 
cotton bags were taken from the warehouses, and placed round 
the town as a rampart. How this would have been ridiculed by 
a Cohorn or a Vauban! and probably it was equally ridiculed by 
our officers, accustomed to the entrenchments on the European 
continent. They led on their troops with the valour of British of- 
ficers, under a heavy cannonade, and with clouds of rockets. 
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‘Who could believe that the result should be the defeat of our 
troops, with the loss of nearly three thousand men killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners; and that the raw militia, bebind the ramparts 
of cotton bags, should have only thirteen men killed and wound- 
ed! Yet so it appears to have been. Our troops retreated to the 
swamps, by which New-Orleans is surrounded, where they had 
another enemy to encounter, the diseases attendant on such a si- 
tuation. When they were gone, Jackson restored to the judges 
their suspended power, (cedunt arma toge,) and was called before 
them and fined for suspending it. Before he could leave the 
court-house, the grateful citizens had paid the fine for their de- 
liverer. He has been again lately called into activity. The In- 
dians on the Florida frontier had begun their massacres. Jack- 
son marched against them; they fled into the Spanish province; 
he followed them there; he found them protected; he did not he- 
sitate, but attacked and captured the Spanish forts, and sent the 
governor and garrison off in transports, which he hired to receive 
them. At the same time he told the governor that when the king 
of Spain should send a sufficient force to quell the Indians and 
keep them in subjection, the province should be restored to him.’ 
pp. 120—122. 


The following remarks are highly important and seasonable, 
and we readily give them all the circulation in our power. 


‘It has been observed by Talleyrand, that there was a natural 
connexion between England and America, which must operate in 
favour of the former, and against France. This I believe to be 
strictly the case: and wars between Great Britain and America 
can only arise from an astonishing ignorance in the British mi- 
nistry, of the feelings and habits of this country. The more I see 
of America, the more I am convinced, that instead of an absurd 
jealousy of the growing power of this country, we ought rather to 
frromote it. It has been very correctly observed, by one of our 
statesmen, “ that not an axe falls in an American forest which 
does not put in motion some shuttle, hammer, or wheel, in Eng- 
land.” This is truly the case. The amount of British manufac- 
tures consumed even in this place, so lately established, is won- 
derful. In the village of Montrose are already six or eight shop- 
keepers. One of these lately sent off nine wagons to bring in 
goods from one of the maritime cities: and these goods are prin- 
cipally of British manufacture, and to be consumed by back- 
woods-men! It is usual for the store-keepers to supply them- 
selves twice a year, spring and autumn; therefore, it is probable 
that this storekeeper sells eighteen loads of goods ina year. Mul- 
tiply eighteen by six, and you have one hundred and eight loads 
of goods sold in the village of Montrose alone; besides shops in 
other parts of the country. Instead of prohibiting the emigration 
of farmers and mechanics to this country, an enlightened ministry 
would urge it. A man who for want of employment with you, 
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is a burthen to the parish, here purchases a lot of new lands; his 
labour supplies his family with food and raiment, and the latter 
is principally British manufacture. As his children increase, his 
wealth increases, and his demand on the shops, or, as they are 
here called, stores, increases with it. These stores are supplied 
from Great Britain with the articles he consumes. The result is 
obvious; the man who is a weight on his fellow subjects at home, 
when abroad, becomes one of those who enhance the prosperity 
of his native country, by the consumption of its manufactures. 
These things are too plain to be mistaken; and a British minister 
must shut both his eyes and his ears, who does not perceive that 
the increase of population here, is of the utmost importance to the 
interest of the mother country. The concourse of idle and ex- 
pensive paupers in England, if sent to this country, would become 
a fountain of wealth, pouring its fertilizing stream on you from a 
lavish urn. It is mortifying to know, that these sources of pros- 
perity should have been prevented from flowing upon our country 
by the sneering letters of Canning, or the unbending pride of 
Castlereagh, and a host of others of the same character. 

‘When the French decrce denationalized the vessels of Ame- 
rica, for suffering the search of a British cruiser, what a fortu- 
nate time it would have been for our country, had our minister 
been sufficiently wise to have seen that his true policy should 
have led him to protect and guard the American vessel; to do 
every act of kindness, and to afford every protection in his power, 
while our enemy was absurdly provoking the hostility of the na- 
tion, whose agriculture was at the very moment affording him the 
most important aid. What would have been the result of such 
conduct? Undoubtedly a war between France and America; and 
a league between the latter and Great Britain; between the pa- 
rent and the child, as it ought to have been. In monarchical 
governments, if an injury is done by one to another, a calculation 
may be made coolly and deliberately, of the sum necessary to 
quiet all animosity. This is not the case in a government of the 
people. Here their voice is heard; it is all powerful: and if such 
a case had happened, as I have supposed, the people would have 
compelled the government to declare war against France. The 
flow of the heart of these people is naturally towards their Eng- 
lish relations. An Englishman, if he behaves himself, has a 
thousand advantages, which no other countryman possesses; and 
if he is conscious of proper feeling towards the country of his 
adoption, he may at once consider himself at home among its 
citizens; by whom he will be received with every attention which 
cordiality and kindness can bestow.’ pp. 122—125. 


‘Should not Great Britain,’ says the writer in concluding the 
chapter, ‘ look with exultation on the gigantic growth of her off- 


spring—at the extent to which her language and her code oflaws 
are carried by Anglo- Americans?’ 
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Art. XIIIL.—Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (witha Portrait.) 


SaMUEL Jounson, LL.D. an English writer of great eminence, 
was born in 1709, at Litchfield, in which city his father was a pet- 
ty bookseller. He inherited from that parent, with a strong ath- 
letic body, a scrofulous taint which impaired his sight and hearing, 
and a disposition to morbid melancholy. He also derived from 
him those civil and religious principles or prejudices which dis- 
tinguished the Jacobite party, at that time numerous in the king- 
dom. He received a school-education partly at the free-school 
of Litchfield, partly at Stourbridge in Worcestershire. Though 
his progress in literature was by no means extraordinary, yet a 
tenacious memory enabled him to lay up astore of various know- 
ledge from desultory reading. This was increased by a residence 
of two years, after leaving school, at the house of his father, who 
‘ probabiy designed him for his own trade. As he had already ac- 
quired reputation from his exercises, particularly of the poetical 
class, his father willingly complied with the proposal of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, Mr. Corbet, of maintaining Samuel at Ox- 
ford as companion to his son. Accordingly, in 1728, his nine- 
teenth year, he was entered a commoner of Pembroke college. 
His tutor, Mr. Jorden, was a man whose abilities could command 
little respect from a pupil who, doubtless, had begun to feel the 
powers of his own mind, and who was furnished with literary infor- 
mation not usually acquired in the trammels of an university-course. 











He seems to have been careless of his character with respect 
both to the discipline and the studies of the place; and the state 
of indigence into which he fell after the departure of young Cor- 
bet, threw him into a kind of despair, which he attempted to hide 
by affected frolic and turbulence. Yet he obtained credit by some 
occasional compositions, of which the most distinguished was a 
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ae translation in Latin hexameters of Pope’s Messiah, written with 
} uncommon vigour, if not with classical purity. After struggling 
4 with penury till he had completed a residence of three years, he 


‘ left Oxford without taking a degree; nor can he be reckoned 
t among those whose literary character has been formed in that il- 
43 lustrious seminary. In reality, the furniture of Johnson’s mind 
j was chiefly of his own acquisition; and the advice of his cousin 
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Cornelius Ford, a dissolute but ingenious clergyman, to aim at 
general knowledge rather than fix his attention upon any one par- 
ticular object of study, seems to have given the decisive turn to 
his pursuits. At this period of his life, as he himself related, he 
was first led to think in earnest of religion, by the perusal of Law’s 
«‘ Serious Call to the Unconverted,” and it cannot be doubted that 
his feelings on this important topic received an indelible impres- 
sion from the principles inculcated in that powerfully written 
book. 

Soon after his return from the university to his native city, his 
father died in very narrow circumstances; and he found no better 
means of support than the place of usher to the grammar-school 
of Market-Bosworth, Leicestershire. This his impatience un- 
der the haughty treatment of the patron of the school soon indu- 
ced him to quit; and he passed some time as a guest with Mr. 
Hector, surgeon at Birmingham, who had been his school-fellow. 
In that place he wrote some literary essays for Mr. Warren, book- 
seller and proprietor of a newspaper; and he translated and abridg- 
ed trom the French the account of a voyage to Abyssinia by fa- 
ther Lobo. This was printed at Birmingham, and was published 
in London in 1735, without the translator’s name. It has no pre- 
tension to peculiar elegance; but the preface is strongly marked 
with the character of style and thinking which afterwards so 


much distinguished the author. Returning to Litchfield, he is- . 


sued proposals for publishing by subscription the Latin poem of 
Politian, with his life, and a history of Latin poetry from the zra 
of Petrarch to the time of Politian; but such a project was not 
likely to meet with adequate encouragement in a country town, 
and the design was never executed. It may, indeed, be question- 
ed whether Johnson had at this time sufficient access to books, 
and acquaintance enough with Italian literature, to have performed 
the task with credit. He next endeavoured to obtain some pro- 
fitable employment for his pen by an engagement with Cave, 
the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. This, however, was a 
small resource for a maintenance; and in 1735 he made a bold 
effort to improve his condition by a marriage with Mrs. Porter, 
the widow of a mercer in Birmingham. Johnson must surely 
have deceived himself in afterwards speaking of it as “a love match 
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on both sides;”’ for the lady was twice his age, and very far from 
being attractive either in her person or manners; and moreover, 
he had entertained a juvenile passion for her daughter. But she 
was possessed of /800, which in Johnson’s estimation was at that 
time a magnificent object. His little acquaintance with the sex, 
and with polite life, probably softened all her defects to him, and 
he seems always to have regarded her with fondness. The imme- 
diate consequence of this connexion was that he took a large 
house at Edial near Litchfield, and advertised for scholars, to be 
boarded and taught the Greek and Latin languages. Though 
much esteemed for his morals and learning, the scheme did not 
succeed; and after about a year’s trial, he gave it up, and resolved 
to become a literary adventurer at the great mart of the metropolis. 
Among his few pupils was David Garrick, afterwards the very 
celebrated actor. This youth became his companion in the search 
of fortune; and they were furnished with a recommendatory letter 
from Mr. Gilb. Walmsley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
Litchfield; a man of letters and generosity, who had before patro- 
nized Johnson, notwithstanding a radical difference in political 
principles, which the great author has recorded in terms not very 
honourable to his gratitude. 

In March 1737, the two adventurers arrived in London; John- 
son with his unfinished tragedy of “ Irene’’ in his pocket, and 
with all his other fortune in his head. The relics of his wife’s 
property were probably left with her in the country. His engage- 
ment with Cave seems to have been his principal dependence; and 
at Cave’s instigation he undertook a translation of father Paul’s 
History of the Council of Trent, of which some sheets were prin- 
ted, but the design was then dropped. Johnson’s acquaintance 
with Savage was one of the most memorable incidents of his life 
at this period. That unfortunate and misguided man, to his lite- 
rary talents added an easy politeness of manner, and elegance of 
conversation which had at least their full value in the eyes of a 
rustic scholar. Johnson sympathised in his misfortunes, and was 
captivated with his society, to such a degree as to become his 
companion in nocturnal rambles, in which he was a spectator of 
the vice and disorder of the metropolis, and a sharer in the hard- 
ships of penury and irregularity. It is said that this connexion 
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produced a short separation from his wife, who was now come to 
London; but the breach was soon closed; and whatever temporary 
stain the morals of Johnson might receive, it was obliterated by 
the permanent influence of rooted principles of piety and virtue. 

He first attracted the notice of judges of literary merit by the 
publication, in 1738, of “ London, a Poem,” written in imitation of 
Juvenal’s third satire. After being rejected by several booksel- 
lers, it was published by Dodsley, who gave the author /10; and 
Pope, who was then in the height of reputation as a satirist, gave 
a liberal testimony to its merit, and prophecied that the author 
could not be long concealed. ‘The manly vigour and strong paint- 
ing of this piece place it high among works of the kind, though 
its censure 1s mostly coarse and exaggerated, and it ranks as a par- 
ty, rather than a moral poem. Whatever praise he might re- 
ceive from this performance, he thought his prospects so little 
improved, that in this year he offered himself as a candidate for 
the mastership of a free-school in Leicestershire. As it was ne- 
cessary, for occupying this station, that he should have the degree 
of M.A. the recommendation of Pope induced lord Gower to ap- 
ply to a friend in Dublin to obtain it for him from that university, 
through the mediation of Dean Swift. His lordship’s letter has 
been printed; and the following paragraph from it affords a stri- 
king picture of a man of genius in distress under the eye of a no- 
Lleman capable of feeling his merit! “ They say he is not afraid 
of the strictest examination, though he is of so long a journey; and 
yet he will venture it, if the Dean thinks it necessary, chusing 
rather to die upon the road, than to be starved to death in trans- 
lating for booksellers, which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past.” The application produced no effect; and from 
Swift’s unwillingness to interfere in the matter, Johnson’s per- 
manent dislike of him has been deduced.* 

His engagement in the Gentleman’s Magazine gave occasion 
to the exercise of his powers ina new way. The parliamentary 
debates were given to the public in that miscellany under the fic- 





* That Swift declined to meddle in the business is not improbable, for it 
appears by his letters of this date (August 1738) that he was incapable of 
attending to any business: but Johnson’s Life of Swift proves that his dis- 
like had a more honourable foundation. 
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tion of debates in the senate of Lilliput, and the speakers were 
disguised under feigned names. Guthrie, a writer of history, for 
a time composed these speeches from such heads as could be 
brought away in the memory. Johnson first assisted in this de- 
partment, and then entirely filled it; and the public was highly 
gratified with the extraordinary eloquence displayed in these com- 
positions, which was almost exclusively the product of his own 
invention. In process of time he came to consider this deceit as 
an unjustifiable imposition upon the world. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he adhered in general to the tenor of argument really 
employed by the supposed speakers, otherwise they could scarce- 
ly have passed at the time for genuine. He owned that he was 
not quite impartial in dealing out his reason and rhetoric, but 
“took care that the whig dogs should not have the best of 
it.” His attachment to the tory, or rather Jacobite party, was 
further shown by an humorous pamphlet in 1739 entitled “ Mar- 
mor Norfolciense,” consisting of a supposed ancient prophecy in 
Latin monkish rhymes, with an explanation. For some years 
longer, Johnson’s literary exertions are scarcely to be traced ex- 
cept in the Gentleman’s Magazine. For that miscellany he com- 
posed several biographical articles, in which he gave specimens 
of a species of composition very happily adapted to his manly cast 
of thought, and sagacity of research into the human character. 
His principal performance in this class was “ The Life of Savage,” 
published separately in 1744, and generally admired both as a 
most interesting and curious individual portrait, and as the vehi- 
cle of many admirable reflections on life and manners. 

After a number of abortive projects, some deserted by himself, 
others coldly received by the public, Johnson settled in earnest to 
a work which was to form the base of his philological fame, and 
entitle him to the gratitude of a long succession of writers in his 
native language. This was his “ English Dictionary,” of which 
the plan was given to the public in 1747, ina pamphlet addressed 
to the earl of Chesterfield. The plan was an excellent piece of 
writing, which proved how much he was a master of the language 
he was about to fix and elucidate. It presented a very perspicu- 
ous and comprehensive view of the desiderata which he was to 
supply, and the mode he meant to pursue for that purpose. At 
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the present time, however, a person would be thought inadequate- 
ly qualified for such a task, without a much greater knowledge of 
the congenerous dialects than Johnson possessed. The constel- 
lation of wits in the reign of Anne, who projected such a national 
work, were, indeed, perhaps less qualified in this respect; and 
none of them probably would have been capable of equal accura- 
cy of discrimination, Nothing could be more dignified than the 
manner in which the writer bespeaks the attention and favour of 
his patron—if, indeed, that name can be applied to one who con- 
cerned himself very little with the success of the undertaking. 
No two men, in fact, could be more opposite in manners and prin- 
ciples than Johnson and lord Chesterfield; and their slight inter- 
course on this occasion terminated in mutual aversion. The book- 
sellers were the substantial patrons of the work; and the sum of- 
fered by them (1500 guineas) was such as induced Johnson to 
leave his obscure lodgings, and take a house in Gough square, 
where a room was fitted up for the (six) amanuenses who were 
to execute the laborious part of the business. The intervals of 
this compilation, which has without reason been accounted a won- 
derful exertion of industry on the part of our author, were suffi- 
cient to allow of various literary avocations. In 1747 he furnish- 
ed Garrick with a prologue on the opening of the Drury-lane 
theatre, which in sense and poetry has not a competitor among 
compositions of this class, except Pope’s prologue to Cato. Ano- 
ther imitation of Juvenal, entitled “ The Vanity of Human Wish- 
es,” printed in 1749, reaches the sublime of ethical poetry, and 
stands at the head of classical imitations. In the same year, his 
tragedy of “ Irene’’ which had been rejected by the manager of 
I'leetwood, was brought on the stage of Druly-lane under the aus- 
pices of Garrick. It ran thirteen nights, but with no extraordi- 
nary applause, and it has never since appeared at the theatre. 
With splendour of diction and weight of sentiment, it is totally 
deficient in those vivid and natural expressions of emotion which 
alone can be relied upon for dramatic effect. Johnson felt that he 
was not formed to excel in this species of composition, and made 
no further trials. 


The variety of topics on which he had exercised his thoughts 
and his pen probably suggested to him the next work in which he 
VOL. X. 20 
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engaged, and on which a large share of his reputation is founded. 
This was his periodical paper, entitled “ The Rambler,” which 
commenced in March, 1750, and was continued at the rate of two 
papers a week till March, 1752, for which he received four gui- 
neas a week. When itis considered that the contributions of other 
writers did not amount to more than ten papers, the reader will 
rather admire the fertility of the author’s mind in producing so 


_ much that is excellent, than criticise the general sameness of style 


and matter, and the occasional triteness of sentiment, disguised 
by pompous diction. Johnson, in this performance, appears asthe 
warm and stedfast friend of religion and morality; and the Eng- 
lish language does not afford compositions in which practical 
ethics are treated with more acuteness of observation, richness of 
illustration, and dignity of expression, than in many of these essays. 
In the walk of literary criticism be has also displayed much 
sagacity and sound judgment. These are the points in which 
the excellence of the Rambler consists: whenever the writer aims 
at representing actual life and manners, he betrays the very limit- 
ed sphere of his knowledge, and his incapacity of adapting his 
style to light and gay topics. The solemnity of this paper pre- 
vented it at first from attaining an extensive circulation; but after 


_ it was collected into volumes, it continually rose in the public es- 


teem; and the author had the satisfaction of seeing a tenth edition. 
It has taken a secure place among the select works of its class, 
and will probably yield to none of them in duration. 

A short time before the commencement of the Rambler, John- 
son incurred some discredit by hastily adopting the imposture by 
which Lauder attempted to fix a charge of plagiarism upon Mil- 
ton; nor will it be easily believed, that the political enmity with 
which he regarded that great poet, and which he afterwards so 
acrimoniously displayed in his Life of Milton, did not give him a 
bias towards a hostile credulity on this occasion. He decorated 
Lauder’s attack with a preface and postscript, the style of which 
betrayed the writer. That he was really deceived in the matter 
cannot be doubted; and after Dr. Dougias’s detection of the fraud, 
he drew up for Lauder’s signature a recantation in the most ex- 
press terms, which he insisted upon his making public. It may 
be regarded as an amende honorable that he wrote a prologue te 
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Comus when acted at Drury-lane theatre for the benefit of Mil- 
ton’s grand-daughter. 

The death of his wife, in 1752, was a severe affliction to him. 
He had been too little accustomed to elegant female society to 
receive disgust from her defects, and he seems always to have 


recollected her with tenderness and gratitude. To the end of his 


life she was a frequent subject of his prayers; for he agreed with 
the Roman-catholic church in conceiving that prayer might pro- 
perly and usefully be offered for the dead. Not long afterwards he 
took into his house as an inmate Mrs. Anne Williams, the daugh- 
ter of a physician in South Wales who had consumed his time 
and fortune in pursuit of the longitude. Her destitute condition, 
aggravated by blindness, with her talents for writing and conver- 
sation, recommended her to the benevolence of Johnson. 

The “ Adventurer,” conducted by Dr. Hawksworth, succeeded 
the Rambler as a periodical work; and Johnson, through friend- 
ship to the editor, interested himself in its success. He supplied 
it with several papers of his own writing, and obtained the contri- 
butions of the reverend Thomas Warton. The year 1755 was 
distinguished by the first publication of his “ Dictionary.” As 
the author of a work of so much consequence, he thought it ad- 
visable to appear under a literary title, and accordingly, through 
the means of Mr. Warton, he procured a diploma for the degree 
of M.A. from Oxford. The approaching publication of this work 
had been favourably announced some months before in two pa- 
pers of “ The World,” by lord Chesterfield. This civility was 
by Johnson regarded as an advance from that nobleman for the 
purpose of obtaining from him a dedication as patron of the work. 
Conscious that during its progress he had experienced none of 
the benefits of patronage, although, from his lordship’s declared 
approbation of the undertaking, he might have expected it, John- 
son determined to repel the supposed advance; and accordingly 
wrote a letter to lord Chesterfield, in which he employed all the 
force of pointed sarcasm and manly disdain to make him ashamed 
of his conduct. The Dictionary was received by the public with 
general applause, and its author was ranked among the greatest 
benefactors of his native tongue. It underwent some ridicule on 
account of pomposity and some criticism on account of errors, 
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but was in general judged to be as free from imperfections as 
could be expected in a work of such extent, conducted by one 
man. Modern accuracy has rendered its defects more apparent; 
and though it still stands as the capital work of the kind in the 
language, its authority as a standard is somewhat depreciated. 

In a pecuniary light the author received only a temporary be- 
nefit from it, for at the time of publication he had been paid more 
than the stipulated sum. He was therefore still entirely depen- 
dent upon the exertions of the day for its support; and it is melan- 
choly to find that a writer, esteemed an honour to his country, 
was under an arrest for 5/. 18s. in the subsequent year. It is no 
wonder that his constitutional melancholy shculd at this time have 





exerted peculiar sway over his mind. 
An edition of Shakspeare, another periodical work entitled 
it “ The Idler,” and occasional contributions to a literary Magazine 
or Review, were the desultory occupation of some years. Upon 
the last illness of his aged mother, in 1759, for the purpose of vis- 
, iting her and defraying the expence of her funeral, he wrote his 
? romance of “ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.” According to his 


‘ own account, he composed it in the evenings of one week, sent it 
to the press in portions as it was written, and never re-perused it 
| . when finished. It is, however, one of his most splendid perfor- 


mances, elegant inlanguage, rich in imagery, and weighty in senti- 
i ment; its views of human life are, indeed, deeply tinged with the 
t gloom which overshaded the author’s mind, nor can it be praised 
for moral effect. It was much admired at home, and has been 
translated into several foreign languages. Such, at this period, 
was the state of his finances, that he was obliged to break up 
housekeeping and retire to chambers, where he lived, says his 
biographer Mr. Murphy, “ in poverty, total idleness; and the pride 
of literature.’’ From this unhappy state he was at length res- 
cued by the grant of a pension of /300 per annum from his majes- 
ty, in 1762, during the ministry of lord Bute. When the libe- 
ral offer was made, a short struggle of repugnance to accept a 
favour from the house of Hanover, and become that character, a 
fensioner, on which he had bestowed a sarcastic definition in his 





Dictionary, was overcome by a sense of the honour and substan- 
tial benefit conferred by it. Much obloquy attended this circum- 
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stance of his life, which, in the enjoyment of independence, he 
might well despise; nor, indeed, can any good reason be assigned, 
why he should not as a literary benefactor to his country, accept 
a reward from a public functionary, and issuing in effect from 
the public purse. 

A fondness for liberal and cultivated conversation was one of 
Johnson’s strongest propensities, and he had sought it in a club of 
literary men soon after his settling in the metropolis. His advan- 
ced reputation and amended circumstances now enabled him to 
indulge it in a higher style; and he became member of a weekly 
club in Gerard-street, composed of persons eminent for various 
talents, and occupying distinguished situations in society. He ac- 
quired an additional resource for enjoyment, both corporeal and 
intellectual, by his introduction, in 1765, to the acquaintance of 
Mr. Thrale, an opulent brewer, whose lady possessed lively parts 
improved by an enlarged education. In their hospitable retreat 
at Streatham, Johnson was for a considerable time domesticated, 
receiving every attention that could flatter his pride, and accom- 
modated with every convenience and gratification that wealth 
could bestow. His shattered spirits were recruited, and his ha- 
bits of life rendered more regular, in this agreeable residence; 
yet it may be questioned whether either his mind or body derived 
permanent advantage from the luxurious indolence in which he 
was led toindulge. His long-promised edition of Shakspeare ap- 
peared in 1765, and was ushered in by a preface written with all 
the powers of his masterly pen, and certainly among the most 
valuable of his critical disquisitions. His arguments against the 
existence of even a temporary illusion in the spectator during a 
dramatic performance, seem, however, to indicate that want of 
ductility to impressions on the organs of sense, which may be 
traced in his judgments on other attempts to act upon the imagi- 
nation. The edition itself disappointed those who had conceived 
high expectations of his ability to elucidate the obscurities of the 
great dramatist. Sound sense was frequently displayed in com- 
paring the different readings suggested by different critics; but 
little felicity of original conjecture, and none of that knowledge 
of the language and writings of the age in and near which Shaks- 
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peare flourished, which has since been found the only genuine 
source of illustration. 

Although the pension conferred upon Johnson was burthened 
with no condition of literary service to the court or minister, yet 
it cannot be doubted that it was felt by him in some measure asa 
demand upon bis gratitude. His innate principles of loyalty, too, 
after they had been reconciled with present power, would natural- 
ly dispose him to lean to the monarchical side in political contests. 
This loyalty, moreover, was enhanced by the uncommon honour 
he received of a personal interview with his majesty at the library 
of Buckingham-house, in which a just and handsome compliment 
was paid to his literary merit. The temporary application of his 
pen to the support of ministerial politics was not, therefore, ex- 
traordinary, nor can justly be accounted mercenary or profligate. 
The first of his productions in this department was the “ False 
Alarm,” published in 1770, when the constitution was supposed 
to have received a violent injury from the resolution of the house 
of commons, in the case of Wilkes, that expulsion implied inca- 
pacitation. It was lollowea in 1771 by “ Thoughts on the late 
Transactions respecting Falkland’s Island,”’ designed to show the 
unreasonableness of going to war on account of the conduct of 
Spain relative to that barren possession. “ The Patriot,” in 1774, 
was composed on the eve of a general election, in order to indis- 
pose the people against the oppositionists. His “ Taxation no 
Tyranny,” in 1775, was amore considerable effort, directed against 
the arguments of the American congress relative to the claim of 
the mother country to tax the colonies at pleasure. All these are 
written with his characteristic vigour of conception and strength 
of style, but directed rather to malignant sarcasm, and dictatorial 
assumption, than to fair and conclusive argumentation. They 
were more irritating than convincing, and did little service to the 
cause they espoused. Johnson himself, however, seems to have 
thought highly of his powers for political warfare, and longed to 
try his force in senatorial debate: some of his friends entertained 
an idea of complying with his wish by bringing him into parlia- 
ment; but the scheme met with no encouragement from aboye, 
and his reputation was probably no sufferer from its defeat. 
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A tour to the Western islands of Scotland in 1773, in which he 
was accompanied by his enthusiastic admirer and obsequious 
friend James Boswell, Esq. was a remarkable incident in the life 
of a man so little addicted to locomotion. Among his prejudices, 
a strong antipathy to the natives of Scotland in general had long 
been conspicuous; and this journey exhibited many instances of 
his contempt for their learning and abhorrence of their religion. 
When, however, he published, two years afterwards, the account 
of his tour, under the title of “ A Journey to the Western Isles of 
Scotland,”? more candour and impartiality was found in it than had 
been expected; and the work was much admired for the just 
and philosophical views of society it contained, and the ele- 
cance and vivacity ofits descriptions. The greatest offence it gave 
to nationality was by the author’s decisive sentence against the 
authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian. The alleged transla- 
tor, Mr. Macpherson, was so much irritated by the charge of im- 
posture, that he sent a menacing letter to Johnson, which was an- 
swered in the tone of stern defiance; but nothing ensued from this 
declared hostility. 

In 1775 our author was gratified, through the interest of lord 
North, with the literary honour which he greatly valued, that of 
the degree of doctor of laws from tlie university of Oxford. He 
had some years before received the same honour from Dublin, 
but did not then choose to assume the title. A short visitto France, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale and Barretti, occupied 
part of the same year; he kept a journal of this tour, but it pro- 
duced nothing for the public. When the unhappy Dr. Dodd lay 
under the sentence of an ignominious death, Johnson, either moved 
by compassion for the man, or desire tc rescue his cloth from 
public disgrace, wrote two petitions to royalty in his name, and 
supplied him with a speech at the bar, and a sermon to be preach- 
ed to his brother-convicts. 

His last literary undertaking was the consequence of a request 
from the London buokseilers, a body of men which he much es- 
teemed, who had engaged in an edition of the works of the prin- 
cipal English poets, and wished to prefix to each a biographical 
and critical preface from his hand. Dr. Johnson executed this 
task with all the spirit and vigour of his best days. The publica- 
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tion of his “ Lives of the Poets,” began in 1779, and was com- 
pleted in 1781. Ina separate form they compose four volumes 
octavo; and have made a most valuable addition to English biog- 
raphy and criticism, though in both these departments he will 
generally be thought to have laboured under strong prejudices. 
The style of this performance is in great measure free from the 
stiffness and turgidity of his earlier compositions. 

The concluding portion of Dr. Johnson’s life was saddened by 
the loss of old friends, (among whom he particularly lamented Mr. 
Thrale,) by a progressive deciine of health, and especially the pros- 
pect of approaching death, which neither his religion ror his philo- 
sophy taught him to bear with even decent composure. Indeed, it 
is evident that his piety, sincere and ardent as it was, received 
such a dark tinge either from temper or from system, that it was 
to him a source of much more awe and apprehension than com- 
fort. A paralylic stroke in June, 1783, greatly alarmed him, but 
he had still sufficient vigour of constitution to recover from its 
sensible effects. Asthma and drepsical symptoms followed; and 
such was the tenacity with which he clung to life, that he ex- 
pressed a great desire to seek amendment in the climate of Italy. 
Some officious friends endeavoured to render this scheme feasi- 
ble by an application to the minister for an increase of his pension. 
It was made without his knowledge, but he appears to have been 
mortified and disappointed by its want of success. The circum- 
stance, however, gave occasion to very generous pecuniary offers 
from two persons which it was honourable to him to receive, but 
might have been improper to accept. Indeed he had no medical 
encouragement to make the desired trial, and his best friends 
rather wished to prepare him for the inevitable termination. Still 
unable to reconcile himself to the thought of dying, he said to the 
surgeon, who was making slight scarifications in his swollen legs, 
“ Deeper! deeper! I want length of life, and you are afraid of giv- 
ing me pain, which I do not value,” and he afterwards with his 
own hand multiplied the punctures made for this purpose. De- 
yotion is said, however, to have shed its tranquillity over the clo- 
sing scene, which took place on December 13th, 1785, in the se- 
venty-fifth year of his age. His remains attended by a respecta- 
ble concourse of friends, were interred in Westminster abbey, and 
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a monumental statue has since been placed to his memory in St. 
Paul’s cathedral. He left his property, a few legacies excepted, 
to a faithful black servant who had long lived with him. 

Dr. Johnson at the time of his death, was undoubtedly the most 
conspicuous literary character of his country; nor is there, per- 
haps, an instance of a private man of letters in England whose 
decease was marked by the appearance of so many laudatory and 
biographical tributes to his public reputation. Of these, some 
are so abundant in anecdote, that they would furnish ready mate- 
rials for an article far surpassing the limits we can allow to any 
degree of fame or excellence. In the preceding narrative, such 
facts are copied from these records as appeared most important 
to his character as an author. We shall add a few strokes to 
complete his portrait as a man. 

Endowed with a corporeal and mental frame originally firm, 
powerful, and rugged, Johnson made his way erect and unyield- 
ing, through the obstacles and discouragements of penury, more 
laudable in the assertion of independence than censurable for the 
pride of superior talents. But when arrived at the pinnacle of 
reputation, the lavish admiration and submissive deference with 
which he was treated, nourished his self-consequence and positive- 
ness to such a degree, that he became offensively dictatorial and 
impatient of contradiction. In conversation, he assumed a supe- 
riority which silenced all fair discussion; and when he condescend- 
ed to argue, it was only for a victory made as humiliating as 
possible to his opponent. This disposition prevented him from 
making any progress in subduing that bigotry and intolerance of 
opinion with which he set out in life, and which in several res- 
pects adhered to him with more force than to any of his literary 
contemporaries. His arrogant rudeness often carried him not 
only beyond the bounds of politeness, but of humanity. Yet he 
had a fund of kindness and benevolence in his nature, which was 
continually displaying itself in acts of substantial generosity; and 
he was capable of a warmth of affection which did honour to his 
feelings. No man was more superior to artifice or disguise; if he 
was an enemy, he was an open one; and where he professed friend- 
ship, his sincerity might be relied upon. Though a rigid mora- 


list in his writings, he was sufficiently indulgent to the failings of 
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his acquaintance: indeed, his familiarities were sometimes formed 
with too little discrimination. Society of some kind was too ne- 
cessary to his existence to admit of nice selection. He was sen- 
sual in his habits of living, but could occasionally exercise great 
self-denial. His extreme indolence and dilatoriness would have 
precluded him from any great exertion, had he not been capable 
of bringing all his powers to immediate action upon a call, and of 
pouring forth his collected stores with equal copiousness and ac- 
curacy. But he required a strong stimulus to set him in motion, 
and his great works were the product of necessitous circumstan- 
ces. 

As a writer, he was more remarkable for the manner in which 
he presented his thoughts than for the thoughts themselves. His 
style has formed a kind of era in English composition, having 
been the pattern of imitation to most of his cotemporaries who 
have aimed at fine writing. It is distinguished by a preference 
of words of Latin etymology, by the frequent use of abstract terms, 
and by an ordonnance of clauses calculated to produce a sonorous 
rotundity of period. Johnson delivers moral maxims and dicta- 
torial sentences with wonderful force, and lays down definitions 
with singular precision; he gives a keen point to sarcasm, and 
adds pomp to magnificent imagery. But he is utterly adverse to 
the easy and familiar, and occasionally falis into ridicule by loading 
petty matter with cumbrous ornament, and uttering trivial senti- 
ments with oracular dignity. Yet, as he well understood the true 
signification of words, and aimed raiher at perfection than innova- 
tion, he may justly be reckoned a real improver of the English 
language, which he left more rich, accurate, and majestic, than 
he found it. 

His works were published collectively, with a copious Life of 
the Author, in eleven volumes octavo, by sir John Hawkins, 1787. 
A new edition, in twelve volumes, with a Life by Mr. Murphy, 
was given in 1792*. Of the conversations and oral dictates of 





* When it was determined by the English booksellers, to discard Sir 
John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, application was made to Mr. Murphy te 
furnish another, to be prefixed to the second edition of the works publish- 
edin 1793. This Mr. Murphy executed under the title (which he had 
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Johnson, which are almost equally curious displays of his mental 
powers, a most copious collection has been offered to the world 
in the very entertaining volumes of Mr. Boswell, who minuted 
down all his memorabilia with the reverential fidelity of a disciple. 

Mrs. Piozzi also, who, when the wife of Mr. Thrale, devoted 
much time and attention to her guest, has painted his domestic 
manners with a lively pencil. 





ArT. XIV.—TZhe Dream of Youth,a Poem. By Barton Bou- 
cher, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 92. 


Ir has become a mode to style the poetry of the great Auto- 
crat of the modern Parnassus, lord Byron, the Poetry of Emotion, 
and to consider no other as worthy ef notice. For our parts, we 
consider the distinctive appellation, as limited to modern poetry, 
to be utterly without foundation; indeed to be absurd: for all poe- 
try, to be good, must be also poetry which excites emotion. We 
consider the style and manner of lord Byron to be those of the 
sonnet, where the clause does not terminate the line; and we also 
consider that style and manner to lead more to perception and 
sentiment, than to illustrations from nature. Of this lord Byron 
seems to have been sensible; for it is reported, that during bad 
weather, his lordship has been known to leave his couch at mid- 
night, hasten to a cliff impending over the sea, place his head on 
his hands, and brood, like an Incubus, over the grandeur of the 
storm, while his servant was standing by with a lantern, unwil- 
lingly studious of different emotions than those of the “ eye in 





used in the case of Fielding) of “‘ An Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
Johnson;” but he had conceived a prejudice of jealousy of Mr. Boswell’s 
fame, and notwithstanding the latter has strengthened his narrative by 
every possible proof, Murphy persisted in taking his facts from the very 
inaccurate narrative of Sir John Hawkins, and the more flippant anecdotes 
published by Mrs. Piozzi. In his Essay, therefore, it is not wonderful that 
many circumstances are grossly, and considering that proofs were within 
his reach, we may add, wilfully misrepresented. 

Murphy’s narrative was in trath little more than what was compiled in 
1787, from Hawkins, by the Monthly Reviewers, whose style and reflec- 
tions he has in general copied verbatim, without a word of acknowledg- 
ment. 
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fine frenzy rolling; namely, those of shivering and shaking. 
Leaving, however this anecdote to the pencil of the caricaturist, 
we confess that we highly approve the principle, because we con- 
ceive a taste for the sublime and beautiful of nature to producea 
luxury of sentiment similar to the oriental in sense: to produce, 
under the aiding influence of pity, a divinification of mind and 
character. 

The Dream of Youth is a soothing, pensive and beautiful effu- 
sion, which will not please the less for being dressed in a Byronian 
form. Feeble writers gain by imitation, as do various subaltern 
actors and actresses; but nature is never a mannerist. She never 
makes two faces alike. We are allowed to derive instruction, 
but only in aid of taste, not far copying. We need therefore only 
produce the foliowing stanzas to prove the justice of our remark, 
that Mr. Boucher owes no obligation to the great standard of poe- 
tical fashion, though he has chosen to adopt his manner occasion- 
ally. We select at random: 


By Vaga’s banks there is a scene of peace—* 
A holy calm, that seems serene to brood, 
Like Halcyon on the waters—one light breeze 
Like the lone spirit of the solitude, 
Plays o’er the stream, that curls in gentlest mood: 
Glass’d in the tide, each varying image glows, 
Rock, turret, spire, wild mountain, waving wvod, 
Wreath’d in all shapes—now lull’d in sweet repose— 
Conflicting—blending—mingling now, like mimic foes. 


Tempe of England! what tho’ classic Greece 
Can boast ber vale of beauty, thine may vie, 
And proudly vie, with all she tells of peace 
And loveliness: here th’ enamour’d eye 
May gaze on nature in her every dye 
Magnificent or fair—rock ridg’d on rook, 
Wood crowning wood; and here the careless Wye, 
How lounging, listless, like a summer brook, 
Now hurrying, foaming on, beneath some sudden shock.” 


We regret that our limits will not enable us to insert more of 
this exquisite description; as indeed we equally regret that the 
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* The author's residence is here alluded to. 
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author has been so much seduced from a subject of such exten- 
sive interest and beauty, to indulge a strain of private and per- 
sonal melancholy, however recompensed by powers of skilful exe- 
cution, which may well take a stand on the same shelf with By- 
ron. We also reprobate the introduction of songs, which seem 
introduced like airs in a comic opera, and which only gain their 
pardon by their sweetness of melody. We subjoin a specimen 
of Mr. Boucher’s rivalry of Moore. 


Nay blame not the heart that in carelessness roves 
To sip, where each flower will afford a repast; 

And as fondly will vow to each fair that he loves, 
That each love will be constant and true as the last; 

Oh! ’twere chilling to stay e’en in sunshine above— 
To bask in one beam, be it ever so bright:— 

And the heart whose affections but one beauty own, 
Will wish to rove farther to vary delight. 


Is the bloom of the rosebud less flagrant and fair, 
When it wafts all its odours unheedingly by? 
Is the gale, when its coolness refreshes the air, 
Less soft in its whispers, less pure in its sigh? 
Is the voice then that faulters affection’s fond tale, 
To each tair that will listen less dear or less kind? 
Oh! the heart’s like that harp, which is play’d by the gale, 
And will give sigh for sigh for each moan of the wind. 


Does the bee, that so busily roams on the wing 
To cull every sweet that will proffer its bloom, 
Does he revel less fond on the beauties of spring, 
Or light on a bud that denies its perfume? 
Oh! no, every flow’ret that sighs to the air, 
Lends its bloom and its beauty alike to each bee; 
And this heart must roam onwards to seek from each fair, 
Their looks and their smiles to beam kindly on me. 


The following little chanson is in the best manner of 4nacreon. 


Love is but a gentle creature 
Innocence in every feature, 
Flora! kiss the boy! 
jet his lips, my Flora, press thee, 
Rose-leaves only round him twine, 
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Let his infant arms caress thee, 
Nestle there in Love’s own shrine; 

Harm can never there distress thee, 
Flora! kiss the boy! 


See his tiny arms implore thee, 

Must he kneel in vain before thee? 
Flora kiss the boy! 

Sweetly smiling, faintly blushing, 
Flora turn’d to where he sued, 

And each infant terror hushing, 
Gave the kiss for which he wooed; 

Then to hide her own cheek’s flushing, 
Kiss’d again the boy. 





Art. XV.—On the Character of Hamlet —From the German 
of Goethe’s William Meister’s Apprenticeship. 

You know the incomparable play of Hamlet: you received the 
greatest pleasure on hearing it read at the castle. We intended 
to act it; and 1, not knowing what I did, undertook the part of 
Hamlet. I imagined that I was studying it when I began to get 
by heart the strongest passages, the soliloquies, and those scenes 
in which the powers have full play; where the perturbed mind 
can vent itself in affecting sentiments, I thought that I entered fully 
into the spirit of the part, by taking on myself the load of deep 
melancholy, and under its pressure following my original through 
his Jabyrinth of humours and peculiarities. Thus I went on prac- 
tising, in the conceit of becoming more and more identified with 
my hero. 

However, the farther I proceeded, the more difficult I found the 
comprehension of the whole. At length it appeared quite im- 
possible to attain any distinct view. I now went through the 
piece without interruption, and then, alas! I found much that 
would not fit me. Sometimes the characters, sometimes the ex- 
pressions, seemed contradictory; and I almost despaired of finding 
a tone in which to perform the whole part with its excentricities 
and shades. In this perplexity, I went on for some time, till, at 
length, I hoped to reach my end by a very peculiar path. 

I hunted out every vestige of the character of Hamlet, pre- 
viously to his father’s death. I observed what this interesting 
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youth had been, independently of that melancholy event, and of 
the subsequent shocking occurrences, and what he probably would 
have been without them. 

Delicate and stately advanced the royal scion under the im- 
mediate influence of majesty. The idea of what is just and of 
the highest dignity; the feeling of what is good and becoming, 
and of his own high birth, unfolded themselves together in his 
mind. Born to sovereignty he wished to reign only that the good 
might practice their virtues unmolested. Of an agreeable form, 
of a benevolent heart, and of a virtuous disposition, he was the 
pattern of youth, and was destined to become the delight of man- 
kind. . 

Without any predominant passion, in his love to Ophelia he but 
anticipated the sweetest feelings of his nature. His ardour for 
knightly sports was not entirely original. It was necessary to 
strengthen this propensity by bestowing praise on another. His 
unsophisticated feelings enabled him to recognize the upright; 
and he knew how to value the repose which a sincere mind enjoys 
on the bosom of a friend. To a certain point he could estimate 
the good and fair in art and science. What was absurd dissusted 
him; and if hatred could exist in so humane a mind, it was only 
strong enough to despise and to sport with the light and hollow 
courtiers. He was temperate in his feelings, and simple in his 
demeanour; not self-approving in idleness, nor eager for occupa- 
tion. He seemed to keep up at court a fashion of academical 
lounging. He had more merriment of humour than of heart; was 
a good companion, full of deference, modesty, and attention. He 
could forgive and forget an injury; but could never consort with 
the man who overstepped the bounds which justice, goodness, and 
propriety would observe. 

Conceive such a prince as I have painted, loosing his father un- 
expectedly. Ambition, and the love of sway, are not his ruling 
passions. He could be well contented in being the son ofa king:— 
but he is now for the first time, obliged to remark the distance 
that separates the sovereign and the subject. The right to the 
crown was not then hereditary in Denmark: yet, had his father 
lived longer his hopes would have been confirmed, and his expec- 
tations secured. Now, in spite of piausible professions, he sees 
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himself, perhaps for ever, excluded by his uncle. He feels him- 
self poor in favour and in possessions, and a stranger to that which, 
in his youth, he could consider as his own property. Hence his 
raind takes its first melancholy tint. He feels that he is no more 
than any other nobleman, nay, not so much: he gives himself out 
for every body’s servant:—it is not politeness, it is not condescen- 
tion, but dejection and penury. 

To his former situation he looks back as to a vanished dream. 
In vain does his uncle encourage him; in vain could he persuade 
him to view his state in a different light; the sense of his nothing- 
ness never forsakes him. 

The second siroke bowed him lower, and wounded him more 
deeply. It was his mother’s marriage. He had lost a father; but 
to the faithful and affectionate son a mother was yet left. He 
hoped, in society with the noble parent who remained, to have 
cultivated the memory of the illustrious departed:—but he loses 
also his mother; and loses her in a way much more cruel than if 
he had been robbed of her by death. 

Now, for the first time he feels himself completely humbled; 
now completely forlorn. No good fortune can restore what he 
haslost. Conceive this young man, this prince. Make his situa- 
tion present to you; and then observe him when he learns that 
his father’s shade appears. Attend him on the dreadful night 
when the venerable spirit himself is visible to him. He is seized 
by profound horror; he addresses the miraculous form; sees it 
beckon him; follows and hearkens. The most dreadful charge 
against the uncle thunders in his ear—he is summoned to take 
vengeance—and this urgent request is repeatedly addressed to 
him! Remember me! When the ghost disappears whom do we find 
standing before us? I{s it a young hero breathing revenge?—A 
prince born, who teels himself happy in being challenged to des- 
troy the usurper of his throne?-—No! Astonishment and sorrow 
overwhelm the lonely sufferer. He grows bitter against smiling 
villains; swears not to forget the departed; and finishes with the 
significant ejaculation, 

** The time is out of joint; O, cursed spight!”’ 
* That ever I was born to set it right.” - 
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In these words, I think, we find the key to Hamlet’s whole 
conduct. I am clear that Shakspeare designed to exhibit a great 
deed imposed ufiona mind which was not fitted for the commission. 

An amiable, pure, noble, and highly moral being sinks undera 
burden which it can neither support nor relinquish. Every duty is 
sacred: but this duty is too difficuit. Impossibility is required of 
him; not what is impossible in itself, but that which to him is an 
impossibility. How he turns, writhes, retreats, advances; is ever 
reminded, ever reminding himself; and at last, suffers his intention 
almost entirely to escape from his mind, without ever feeling re- 
lieved! 

Of Ophelia much cannot be said. Her character is completed 
by a few master-strokes. Her whole essence consists in sensual 
feeling. Her inclination for the prince, to whose hand she is en- 
titled to pretend, flows so entirely from this fountain; the good 
heart resigns itself so entirely to its desires; that father and brother 
both fear, and both warp in direct and even grossterms. Deco- 
rum, like the gauze on her bosom, cannot hide the emotions of her 
heart: it is rather a betrayer of these gentle emotions. Her imagi- 
nation is infected; her still modesty breathes voluptuous desire, 
and should the convenient goddess Opportunity shake the tree, the 
fruit would fall forthwith. 

When she sees herself abandoned, rejected, put to shame; when 
the mind of her insane lover is turned topsy-turvy; and instead of 
the sweet goblet of love, he presents her the bitter cup of sorrow, 
her heart breaks, the whole frame of her existence starts out of 
its joints. Her father’s death then falls on it, and crushes the 
beautiful structure to atoms. 

But should not the poet, it may be said, have put different songs 
into her mouth during her madness. Could he not have chosen 
fragments out of melancholy ballads? Why provide a noble vir- 
gin with double entendres, and indecent ditties? 

In this I cannot abate a tittle. In these singularities, and in 
this seeming indecorum, there is profound meaning. We know 
at the outset with what idea the mind of the poor girl is occupied. 
She lived quietly to herself, but scarcely hid her wishes or her 


longings. The tones of wanionuess secretly sounded in her soul; 
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and how often, like an improvident nurse, may she have tried to 
lull her feelings to rest with songs that seemed only to rouse them 
the more. At last, when she had lost all command over herself, 
and her heart dwells upon her tongue, that tongue becomes her 
betrayer; and in the innocence of insanity, she diverts herself, in 
the presence of the king and queen, with the echo of her beloved 
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a | I am far from censuring the plan of this tragedy. I rather be- 


lieve that a nobler was never invented. We are so pleased, so 
flattered to behold a hero who acts for himself; who loves and 
hates according to the dictates of his heart; who undertakes and 
executes, bears down all hindrances, and arrives at a great end! 
that historians and poets would fain persuade us that so proud a 
lot can fall to man. Here we are taught otherwise. The hero 
has no plan:—but the piece is full of plan. Here no villain is 
punished in conformity with an idea of vengeance stiffly carried 
through. Nota monstrous deed is committed; it rolls forward in 
its consequences, and sweeps the innocent along; the perpetrator 
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appears willing to escape the fatal precipice, and is hurled down 
~ at the very spot at which he thinks happily to escape the danger- 
ous path. It is the property of crime to scatter evil over the in- 
nocent; as it is the quality of virtuous actions to benefit the un- 
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deserving; while the agent in each case may be neither punished 
nor rewarded. How wonderfully is this shown in our play! Pur- 
gatory sends forth its spirit to call for vengeance, but in vain. 
Every circumstance combines to forward vengeance—in vain. 
A) Neither earth nor hell can succeed in what is reserved for fate. 
The hour arrives; and the good fall with the bad. One genera- 
tion is swept away and another shoots up. 

On the most mature deliberation, I have been led to distinguish 
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two things in the composition of Hamlet. First, the great inter- 
nal relations of persons and events; secondly, the powerful effects 
arising from the characters and actions of the chief figures, these 
are singly excellent; and the series in which they follow each 
other is incapable of improvement. They could scarcely by any 
management be destroyed; scarcely be disfigured. These every 
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one desires to see, and with these no one dares to interfere; they 
sink deep into the soul, and have been, I understand, almost all 
introduced on our stage. Only, I conceive, a great error has 
been committed in regarding the second set of circumstances ob- 
servable in Hamlet as too insignificant in speaking of it only in- 
cidentally, or entirely omitting it. I mean the external relations 
of the persons by which they are carried from place to place, or 
are connected in this or that way by certain casual occurrences. 
These threads are indeed small and loose, but they run through 
the piece, holding together what would otherwise fall asunder. 

Among these external relations, I reckon the troubles in Nor- 
way; the war with young Fortinbras; the embassy to the old Un- 
cle; the settlement of the dispute; the expedition of young For- 
tinbras to Poland, and his return at the end; also the return of 
Horatio to Wittenberg, Hamlet’s wish to go thither; the journey 
of Laertes to France, his return, the despatching of Hamlet to 
England, his being captured by the pirates, and the death of the two 
courtiers in consequence of the treacherous letter; all these are 
matters which may furnish out a novel without end, but extreme- 
ly injure the unity of a play in which the principal character has 
no plan. 

These faults, however, are what props are toa building. They 
cannot be taken away without raising a solid wail. 





Art. XVI.—Life of Robert Morris. (With a Portrait.) 


Tue important services which were rendered to the United 
States, by Mr. Morris, during the arduous struggle which ter- 
minated in our independence, entitle him to the grateful recol- 
lection of every American. For the following particulars re- 
pecting his life we are indebted to a memoir in the “ Reposi- 
tory,” published in this city by Mr. Delaplaine. 

Robert Morris was born at Liverpool, in January 1733-4, O. S. 
Of his family, little is known, except that his father was a re- 
spectable English merchant. When he was thirteen years of age, 
he was brought to America by his parents. After receiving a 
suitable education he was placed in the compting-house of Mr. 
Charles Willing, in conjunction with whose son, Thomas, he 
subsequently carried on the business of a merchant. On the ap- 
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pearance of a rupture with Great Britain, he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress from this state, at the close of the year 1775, and 
assisted very materially in those pecuniary arrangements which 
the operations of an army and navy required. 

During the march of the British troops through Jersey, in 
1776, Congress removed to Baltimore, but Mr. Morris was left 
in this city, for reasons of a commercial nature. At this crisis, a 
letter from the commander-in-chief was received by the govern- 
ment, in which it was stated, that while the enemy was accurately 
informed of all his movements, he was compelled, from the want 
of specie, to remain in complete ignorance of their designs, and a 
certain sum was demanded as absolutely necessary to the safety 
of the army. Information of this demand was sent to Mr. Morris, 
in the hope that, through his credit, the money might be obtained. 


In this expectation Congress was not disappointed; and Mr. Mor- 
ris furnished also very large sums to general Greene, during his 
difficulties in South Carolina. 

In the year 1781, the office of Financier was created, and this 
gentleman was unanimously elected to fill the station. To trace 


him through all the acts of his financial administration, would be 
to make this biography a history of the last two years of the 
revolutionary war. When the exhausted credit of the govern- 
ment threatened the most alarming consequences; when the sol- 
diers were utterly destitute of the necessary supplies of food and 
clothing; when the military chest had been drained of its last 
dollar, and even the confidence of Washington was shaken,—upon 
his own credit, and from his private resources, Mr. Morris fur- 
nished those pecuniary means, but for which, all the physical 
force of the country would have been in vain. 

One of the first acts of his financial government was the pro- 
position to Congress of his plan for the establishment of the bank 
of North America, which was chartered forthwith, and opened 
on the 7th of January, 1782. At this time the States were half a 
million of dollars in debt on that year’s taxes, which had been 
raised by anticipation, on a system of credit which Mr. Morris 
had created: and, but for this establishment, his plans of finance 
must have been entirely frustrated. On his retirement from office, 
it was affirmed by two of the Massachusetts delegates, “ that it 
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cost Congress at the rate of eighteen millions per annum, bard 
dollars, to carry on the war, till he was chosen financier, and 
then it cost them but about four millions.” He resigned his 
office in 1784. 

Fatigued with political cares, which, from the time of his 
election to a seat in the senate of the first Congress, under the 
federal constitution, had so completely engrossed his mind, he 
was now anxious to retire to the relaxation of private life. “That 
he was not avaricious of influence, may be sufficiently established 
from the fact of his refusal to accept the situation of Secretary of 
the Treasury, which Washington wished him to fill. On being 
requested to designate a gentleman for that office, he named colo- 
nel Hamilton; and on the expression of some surprise by the 
general who was not acquainted with the colonel’s qualifications 
in that department, Mr. Morris declared his own knowiedge of 
his entire competency, and he was accordingly appointed to that 
important post. 

That his long continuance in the public service had caused 
some confusion in his private affairs, he assigned as a reason for 
declining to comply with the solicitations of the city of Philadel- 
phia, to become its representative in Congress. It is true, indeed, 
that he was subsequently induced to resume his situation in that 
_ body, in compliance with his sense of political duty. 

Mr. Morris died in this city in May 1806, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. That his plans for the support of the credit of 
the country in her greatest need, essentially conduced to the 
glorious termination of our struggle, was the opinion of the illus- 
trious Washington; and, perhaps, it may be said of him, as it was 


of the Roman Curtius, that he sacrificed himself for the safety of 
the commonwealth. 
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Art. XVII.—£ tracts from Kotzebue’s Observations on Society. 
From the German. 


WE are apt to say, that when a person has, by reputation, 
riches, or promotion, acquired a high station in the worid, he 
forgets his former friends, and ceases to have any regard for 
them; but, in fact, his former friends much oftener cease to have 
any regard for him; nav, even hate him, from motives of jealousy 
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and envy. Nevertheless, they, formerly, with great sincerity, 
wished him all the good fortune which he now possesses, and 
assisted him with all their power in obtaining it. Now, when he 
has obtained it, they hate him. How happens this? Vanity wore 
the mask of friendship; for we much oftener interest ourselves 
in behalf of an acquaintance through vanity, than through real 
regard. We wish to see him elevated to a certain height, in 
order that we may say, “ He, who is so much exalted, is our 
friend.”’ But as soon as his splendour begins to dazzle our eyes, 
we close them, and walk displeasediy away. 


“ He is a good kind of man,’”—I have often heard people say, 
and when I asked the reason, I have always found, they only 
called him @ good kind of man because he distinguished himself 
inno way whatever; in other words, because he was a cypher. 
The man most certainly to be esteemed, is he who, neither by the 
endowments of genius, nor of fortune, stands in the way of any 
other. 


er 


A person, without whom we cannot live, is very dear to us, 
but a person who cannot live without us, is much dearer; for he 
inspires the gratitude of vanity, and that is the most sincere of all 
gratitudes. 


The art of acquiring friends is often less necessary than that of 
avoiding enemies. The friend assists you in rising, and the 
enemy may not have been able to prevent it. But now you stand 
above, where it is more difficult to preserve the equipoise, than 
it was below upon safe ground. The enemy comes behind you, 
gives you a slight blow on the back, and down you fall. 

Ten enemies are often created in obtaining one friend, whose 
friendship is envicd by those ten. Then they are sure to pour 
forth a volley of accusations, to make every weakness a crime, 
every fault a vice, every single transaction a daily custom, every 
suspicion a certainty. If I have the unhappy talent of sometimes 
being severe at a blockhead’s expense, I have a bad heart; if, by 
chance, among some jovial friends, I drink rather too freely, I am 
nothing less than a confirmed drunkard. A thousand times worse 
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is it, if, in the list of enemies, there are any of the increasing sec- 
taries, who affect a higher degree of piety than their neighbours. 
Their pious dispositions are not content with love and hatred; 
they either adore or abhor. But, of all enemies in the world, the 
very worst is a learned woman. If, added to this, she be unmar- 
ried, and in her wane, the case is desperate, indeed; for, if 1 were 
to carry her in my arms to Rome, (as I have heard people say) 
and, after all my fatigues, lay her down at the gate not very softly, 
it would be sufficient to make her my enemy. 


I have heard some people say they can wrap themselves in the 
cloak of innocence, and treat detraction with contempt; but this 
seems to me a very difficult thing. Slander is like a heavy 
shower, and though you may stand dry beneath the penthouse of 
your conscience, the world does not see it; and, what is still 
worse, will not see it. Men, in this respect, differ from angels; 
they have more joy over one fallen sinner, than over a hundred 
just persons. 


He is wise who complains against no one, for he thereby avoids 
or choaks many animosities. If the enemy be not converted by 
patience, he is, at all events, disarmed. 

“ But,” I hear some one say, “ the man who has an unjust dis- 
like of another, does not deserve to be spared.” Right; but I am 
not arguing upon what /e deserves. I am pointing out what is 
advantageous to you. You should appease his hatred for your own 
sake, not for his. And, truly, this is often easier to be done than 
is supposed. Be respectful towards your enemy, and he will feel 
flattered by that respect. Often has an inveterate slanderer been 
thereby converted to a warm defender. 


The greater the acknowledged merits of any one, the more 
severe wiil be the sentence passed upon any of his defects, real 
or imaginary. In the work of a man of genius, and in the con- 
duct of an upright man much trouble is taken to discover bleim- 
ishes. On the contrary, many allowances are made for an author 
of inferior abilities, and a villain, because they have already beaten 
a broad track, on which they are allowed to range at large. We 
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are ready enough to find faults and blemishes in a man who has 
gained universal esteem, but we feel no difficulty in bringing to 
light the good side of a person who is universally decried. A de- 
cided fool, or a decided knave, has at least the advantage that he 
is either no longer, in the smallest respect, the subject of conver- 
sation, or that any little thing, which can be said in his favour, is 
loudly proclaimed; for every thing which can be said against 
him is already known, and consequently no longer interesting. 
Envy is unfortunately one of the most natural passions which 
agitate the mind of man. If we do not envy another’s merit, we 
envy, at least, his refutation, which is the consequence of that 


merit. We admire a reserved man of abilities, because we, at 
the same time, think we shall discover his hidden abilities, and 
because we thereby pay a compliment to our own penetration and 
judgment. Where the veil of reserve is wanting, to deserve 


esteem is often a hindrance to the attainment of it. 


Why are the men of this age more polite to each other, and 
less polite to the ladies than in former times? 

They are more polite to each other, because they have more 
sense and less courage, than they had twocenturies ago. They 
feel that it is a folly to be engaged in eternal quarrels and com- 
bats: they therefore avoid them, by an increase of civility and 
respect. There are more reasons why they are less polite to the 
ladies. In the first place, the ladies (with all due respect be it 
said) are not quite so domestic, or virtuous as their great great 
grandmothers. Secondly, the former heroic attachment of 
knights, and the slavery attached thereto, are extinguished. We 
love in quite a different way. We have other things in our head. 
We think more of money than of fame inarms. The knights of 
former times had nothing to do, but to wield the lance and love 
their mistress; they therefore attended to these pursuits with all 
their ardour. 


The world will sooner pardon a vicious than a ridiculous man? 
and, it is a dreadful truth, that almost every man had rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous, if the choice were in his power. 
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To think unlike the world, is courage of the mind. Toavow 
such thoughts, is courage of the heart, and—folly. 
There are many things which the fool believes he knows per- 


fectly, and which the wise man despairs lest he should never 
know. 





Art. XVIII.—Cicero de Republica. 


Tue following letter, which has recently been addressed by the 
principal Librarian of the Vatican to the Pope, giving an account 
of the discovery of Cicero’s treatise de Refudiica, has excited 
great expectation, and though the writer may be too sanguine as 
to the possibility of decyphering the whole, there can be little 
doubt that what is actually gained will be a valuabie addition to 
classical literature. Cicero composed his “ Republica,” to which 
the above letter refers, in imitation of Plato. It is alluded to and 
quoted by St. Augustin, Lactantius and others. The fragments 
that have come down to us were published by M. Bernardi in two 
volumes 12mo. 1807, with a dissertation on the progress of the 
arts and luxury of the Romans. 

Mosr Bugssep Fatuer.—First kissing your sacred feet, I have 
the honour and satisfaction to inform your beatitude that my studies 
in the Vatican Library, in which I preside through your soverign 
clemency, have been encouraged by signal success. In two re- 
written codices of the Vatican, I have lately found some lost 
works of the first Latin classics. In the first of these manuscripts 
I have discovered the lost books De Repfudlica of Cicero, written 
in excellent letters of the best time, in three hundred pages, each 
in two columns, and all fortunately legible. The titles of the above 
noble subject, and of the books, appear in the margin: and the 
name of Cicero, as author of the book, is distinctly legible. A 
composition of the middle ages having been again written on this 
MS., the original pages have been misplaced, and even mutilated; 
notwithstanding this a great part remains. The moral and political 
philosopher, the legislator, the historian, the antiquary, and the 
lover of pure latinity, will naturally expect, with impatience, the 


publication of this important work of Cicero, so long lamented as 
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lost. I shall loose no time in preparing it for press, and submitting 
it to your holiness’s inspection. The other re-written codex pre- 
sents variuus and almost equally precious works. It is singular 
that this MS. contains some of the same works which I discovered 
and published at Milan, and have here found what there was 
wanting. I perceived this at first sight, not only from comparing 
the subject, but also from the hand-writing, which is precisely the 
same as that of the Milan MS. 

The contents are—1. The correspondence between Fronto and 
Marcus Aurelius, before and after he was Emperor. This is an 
instructive, affectionate, and very interesting collection; the first 
and second books, containing epistles to M. Aurelius, were pub- 
lished from the Milan MS.; that now found in the Vatican con- 
tains the third, and fourth, and fifth books, as well as the sup- 
plement to the second, and some other works by Fronto, in Latin 
and Greek.—2. The fine commentary of the inedited scholiast on 
Cicero, began to be published by me at Milan, and now to be in- 
creased by five other orations, with the supplements to those al- 
ready printed at Milan—S. A fragment of an oration by Q. Au- 
relius Symmachus, with the supplement of two by the same au- 
thor, already published by me.—4. The supplements to the Homi- 
ly, or Gothico-Ulphilan Commentary, a portion of which was 
also found at Milan, together with an essay of Ulphilas. These 
valuable works mixed into two volumes, which were taken for 
writing parchment in the middle ages, were sent partly to Rome 
and partly to Milan, from the convent of St. Columbanus at 
Bobbio. They will now be again united in a Roman edition, 
which I shall loose no time in publishing. I will not now request 
your attention, most blessed father, to some other fragments of 
these same codices, although they are worthy of publication, &c. 

ANGELO MAI, 


First Librarian to the Vatican. 





Art. XIX.—Songs of Judah; and other Melodies. By WiLLIAM 
B. Tappan, Author of New England and other Poems. Phila- 
delphia, 1820. 

As we know that the lofty oak does not reach maturity in a day, 
we never indulge the vain hope of beholding the towering summit 
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in the same hour that saw it spring from the surface of its most 
favoured soil. In like manner, we must wait for the nurturing 
hand of time, to bring poetry to perfection. It isthe child of re- 
finement, and refinement reaches not its climacteric without time 
and toil. If Columbia be not the birth-place of the poet, we know 
not in what happy spot of earth his cradle should be sought. If 
our government, our institutions, and the varied, bold, and 
beautiful face of our country, possess not the seeds of inspiration, 
there must be some preventing cause which we cannot now 
divine. Many years may indeed elapse before the Muse shall 
be crowned in our aspiring land, for, this is the common course of 
all experience. The fine arts are ever found in the train of agri- 
culture, commerce, and intellectual wealth; but in what boasted 
age have they taken precedence? Compared with other nations, 
America is but emerging into existence, and the first wants of 
nature are not yet satisfied; but abundant evidence displays the 
germ of genius, in all its taste and energy. The chissel and the 
canvass will yet confess its power, and its voice will yet be heard 
from our mountain forests. The cataract of Niagara will yet 
sublimely swell the poet’s song, and classic numbers immortalise 
our vales. Yet ifit be conceded that poetry does but lisp amongst 
us—we may surely boast that she has lisped in “ words that glow 
and thoughts that burn.” 

Amongst a great number of American poems of the minor 
sort, * The Songs of Judah” may be produced as specimens that 
breathe the soul of inspiration. Of these, perhaps, “ ‘Ihe Vision 
of the Hebrew” is the best; though we should have preferred the 
more definite title of the Vision of Habakkuk; because the 
former would apply equally to almost every part of all the prophe- 
tic books. 

He who would cultivate the latent germ, cannot do better than 
to imitate Mr. Tappan’s example: to study the most poetical of 
all books, the sacred writings, and especially the book of Job, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets. The high antiquity of its times, the 
solemn grandeur of its scenes, the sublime pathos of its style, and 
the present state of Palestine, compared with its former condi- 
tion, are all fruitful and imposing themes. What soul, possessing 
but a spark of the ethereal flame, would not be rapt in meditating on 
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the faded splendour of Jerusalem, or the lost glories of Tyre and 
Babylon; the stupendous flights of the Hebrew Seers, or the pious 
strains of the Royal Psalmist? 

The Scriptures abound with materials for every kind of serious 
verse; and Mr. Tappan has proved their advantages, by placing 
in his volume some little pieces on subjects drawn from common 
life. The “ Songs of Judah” are decidedly superior in strength 
and beauty. 





Art. XX.—Stories for Children, chiefly confined to words of two 
syllables. By Mrs. Hucus, Author of “ Aunt Mary’s Tales,” 
“Ornaments discovered,” &c. London printed. Philadelphia, 
re-printed. 1820. 


WueEn a lady places her book upon our table, we are obliged 
to take care that our gallantry betray us not into a dereliction of 
our duty to the public; and we are more than well pleased, when 
we can, as in the case before us, conscientiously yield to each, its 
just claim. The author of whom we are disposed to speak in 
these terms, conducted a seminary for young ladies in England, 
and has recently established a similar institution in this city. 

Education is an object of such paramount importance, that 
society is indebted to every individual who contributes but a mite 
to its prime business: the implantation of correct sentiments in 
the minds of children. Very few parents, perhaps, neglect to 
cultivate the finer intellectual flowers which spring up sponta- 
neously in their young families; but very many are the noxious 
weeds that are suffered unobserved to protract their growth, or 
obscure their native beauty. The odious vice, indeed, which at 
once erects its daring head, is corrected; but the lurking in- 
clination, which, unchecked, becomes enormous, is, either through 
inattention, or fond indulgence, allowed to gather strength. 

The moral education of a child is confessedly atask most com. 
plicated, and most difficult to attain. Were all parents discern- 
ing, wise, and resolute, and all children mild, and tractable, 
pleasure, only, would be the result of duty, on both sides; but 
alas! it is far otherwise. “ Folly is bound up in the heart of a 
child;” and parents are sometimes incompetent to “ drive it out.” 
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Still the latter are more frequently defective in application, than 
in power. To some of the incipient evils above mentioned, Mrs. 
Hughs has judiciously directed her attention. By familiar tales, 
well adapted to the capacity of children, she has shown the mise- 
ries produced by disobedience and selfishness, by cruelty to ani- 
mals, self-sufficiency and other faults, very natural to the corrupt- 
ed heart of man. By the skilful management of her parents, the 
suffering child is made to work out its own reformation; so that 
her book, though unassuming, may afford a practical lesson to 
the oid as well as the young. 

Mrs. Hughs’ morals are strictly orthodox; yet we cannot go 
the whole length of her sensibility, which would make flies “ very 
welcome” to sip out of her own cup, because “ very little fleases 
them.” We would brush the whole species with one sweep into 
the Delaware, although. we would discourage a boy from tor- 
menting them. 

The style of these “ Tales,’ has all that colloquial ease which 
their subjects most imperiously demand, and the language is 
simple and correct; for we are not disposed to quarrel with this 
ingenious stranger, for using the adverb nice, in a sense not fami- 
liar toan American ear. With us, to be ice, is understood to be 
neat, clean, exact, whilst Mrs. H.’s little girl exclaims, “ How 
nice it would be to play with her doll from morning till night.” 
James cries, “ How nice it will be to feed my birds;”? and Wil- 
liam thought the loan of his brother’s top-string, “ was not half so 
nice as having one of his own.” In all these cases, we should 
substitute the words convenient, agreeable, delightful, &c. 

Our very sensible author has made her dialogues the easy ve- 
hicle of some instruction in natural history. Upon the whole, 
we take pleasure in recommending them as a pleasant and vseful 
present from a mother to her little ones. 





Art. XXI.—ZJnnovations on the English Language. A Dialogue 
of the Dead. 


Swirt, A BooKsELLER, AND Mercury. 


BooksEtier. To enjoy in future the company of a gentleman 
whose consequential character in the literary line I have long 
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made uft my mind ufion, is a pleasure which I set great store by, 
though obtained by the loss of my existence. 
_Swirt. Pray friend where did you learn your English? 

BooxsE.LLer. I was born and bred in London, and of such 
marked regularity in my dine of conduct, that no man could charge 
me with a single act of incivism, or any thing that wen¢ to the 
disorganization of the society of which I was a member. I served 
an apprenticeship to a ¢if-tof bookseller, and have often heard 
the most learned authors discuss points of literature. I have seen 
them, sir, for hours, on their legs, and going into a variety of mat- 
ter. The deuce is in it if I do not speak English of the very 
newest and best pattern. 

Swirt. In what part of the town did your learned authors find 
kennels and dunghills to wade into the way you mention? Fleet 
Ditch, I am told, is now very decent; and has not half that variety 
of filthy matter, dead cats and dogs, drowned puppies, and stink- 
ing sprats,* which it formerly had. But first of all, friend, what 
was your last employment in the other world? 

BooxsE.uer. In filace of negativing your questions as inimical, 
though I own that at this first blush of the business they appear 
so, I shall be happy, 0” the instant, to meet your ideas, and nar- 
rate what you desiderate, not doubting of being well heard. 

Swirt. Sir, I am not deaf now, as I was in the other world; 
I shall hear you well enough, if you speak distinctly. I ask, what 
trade you followed? 

BooxsELLER. You mean, I suppose, in what frofessional line 
I was bred. I hinted already that my employment was to dring 
forward to the view of the public at darge the ideas of the learned; 
in other words, I was in the typographical and dookselling lines; 
and am free to say, that in both dines my line of conduct was indi- 
cative of exactitude toa degree. I netted, Sir, although my ez- 
frenditures were not small, so considerable a sum, that, on the 
demise of my wife, who resigned her existence about a year ago, 
I sported sables in my own gig and pair. I had in contemplation 
a seat in the Commons; but— 

Swirt. So; you were a bookseller. In my time, however, the 
idea of a learned man could have been comprehended by the /arge 





* See Swift’s Description of a City Shore. 
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public or the fudlic at large (how did you call it, pray?) without 
the help of an interpreter. But, perhaps, I did not take your 
meaning. 

BooxsELLEeR. Dear Sir, what unfounded ideas you bring for- 
ward! You take me up o7 a ground entirely different from that on. 
which I intended to meet you. I have formerly set store by you; 
having heard you held forth as one who had secured the marked 
approbation of many. You seem inclined to maltreat me, but have 
said nothing that militates against me as a professional man, or goes 
to substantiate any charge inimical to my character. And since 
you are pleased to be frovocative, I am bold to say, that some of 
our best critics scout and refrobate your yahoos with the most 
marked energy; complain that they feel squeamish when they 
think of them, and have the idea that descriptions of that descrip- 
tion can be agreeable to readers of no descriftion. I have heard 
one author, whose name has long been inregistrated in the annals 
of literature, affirm, that they are disgusting to civilization. A 
justice of peace of my acquaintance committed himself— 

Swirt. The deuce he did! The laws, as well as language, of 
England, must be greatly changed of late years. Go on Sir, per- 
haps I may at last understand you. 

Booxse,.Ler. I say, the justice committed himself, that he 
would prove your diction, as well as imagery, to be low and vul- 
gar; that it has nothing of the ¢oz in it, no long sonorous phraseolo- 
gies, no appearance of your being conversative in ancient or fo- 
reign language; nothing, in a word, but what the common people 
may understand, as well as the most learned men in the king- 
dom. 

Swirt. Was there ever such a fellow? Hark you, sir, do you 
know whom you speak to, or what you are speaking? 

BooxsELLER. Most decidedly, sir; but fellow me no fellows, if 
you please. Your writings, however great their fudlicity may 
once have been, Aave had their day; they are now a doar, sir, a 
mere doar; I took more money last winter by the Sorrows of 
Werter, than I have taken by seven years’ saie of the lucubrations 
of Swift. 

Swirt. Werter! What is that? 
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BooxksELLER. Have you never heard of Werter? What an il- 
literate, out-of-the-way world is this! You can have no fashion 
among you; nothing clever or sentimental, nothing that implicates 
reciprocity of the finer feelings. Why, Sir, Werter is one of the 
most eventual and impressive of all our novel novels; the demand 
there is for it owt-bounds your comprehension. You smile; but 
what I say is a ¢ruism. If you would de agreeadle to hear, | would 
give you a statement of some particulars. Werter is a true hero, 
and in his dine of conduct, as a person of the highest honour 
and fashion, most correct; though a German by birth, he must 
have kept the best company in France; and so extraordinary a 
scholar, that he actually carried a Homer, a Greek Homer, sir, 
in his pocket. But misfortune ingurgitated him in the very lowest 
ebb of distress. His affections were caftured by a neighbouring 
gentleman’s lady, with whom he wished to have a sentimental 
arrangement, a little flirtation—(you understand me) an affair of 
gallantry, | mean; and whose cruelty fractured the good young 
man’s heart, and made him ¢emerarious/y put a termination to his 
existence. 

Swirt. (to Mercury entering.) You come in good time, Mer- 
cury. Our friend Horace says you were famous in your day for 
eloquence; perhaps you may be able to interpret some of this 
learned person’s gibberish. He was speaking of one Werter. 

Mercury. I overheard all that passed, so you need not re- 
capitulate. Those same Sorrows of Werter I have seen. Werter 
tried to corrupt his neighbour’s wife, and not wholly without suc- 
cess; but finding the lady not quite so forward as he wished, he 
left her in a rage, blew out his brains with a pistol, and (if we may 
believe some men of rhyme, who have been whimpering on the 
occasion) went incontinently to heaven. 

Swirr. Is it possible that so silly a tale can be popular? 

Mercury. It is possible, for it is true: or, as this gentleman 
would perhaps say, is a ¢ruzsm. 

Swirr. I am glad I am out of that vile world. It was in my 
time so bad, that I foolishly thought it could not be worse; but 
now it must have renounced both common honesty and common 
sense. But whence comes it that I understand so little of this 
man’s English. 
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Mercury. Would you have Englishmen of the present age 
speak the language of queen Anne’s reign? 

Swirt. Certainly. Why did Addisen, and I, and some others, 
take so much pains to improve and fix the English tongue? Should 
we have done that, think you, if we had imagined that, in so short 
a time, it would be so miserably altered and debased? But who 
are they who thus take it upon them to disfigure the language, 
and, by so doing, to discredit the literature of England? Not 
surely, the most respectable part of the community. Men of true 
learning and good judgment are anxious to preserve the purity 
of language. Those barbarous idioms | take to be the manufac- 
ture of illiterate ‘and affected persons, who mistake grimace for 
elegance, and assume the appearance of learning because they 
know nothing of its reality. 

Meroury. You area pretty good guesser, my old friend. But 
you must know there is now, in the world you left, a most vehe- 
ment rage of innovation in language, government, religion, and 
every thing else. That a thing is new, is now a sufficient recom- 
mendation, however inconvenient it mayebe, however unnatural 
and unseemly; nay, the more unnatural it is, the better chance it 
has of coming into fashion. On the British stage, with infinite 
applause, young and beautiful actresses perform sometimes the 
parts of highwaymen; and some singing actors squall in an af- 
fected voice, resembling, and intended to imitate, that of women: 
the most humourous dramatic pieces are frittered away into 
songs; and I should not be surprised to hear, that henceforth 
Miranda and Juliet are to be personated by grim-visaged grena- 
diers seven feet high, and Falstaff by a slender Miss just entered 
her teens; that Hotspur and Henry of Monmouth are to fight to 
the tune of Lillibullera; aud that Hamlet and Cato will sing their 
respective soliloquies in a dance accompanied with a Scotch bag- 
pipe. Similar remarks } could make on other public exhibitions. 
The pulp— 

Swirt. We will, if you please, defer those to another oppor- 
tunity. In the mean time, I wish to hear more particulars of the 
degeneracy of the English tongue, and of the principles on which 
it seems to have been conducted. It is a subject, you know, which 
engaged my attention not a little while I was on earth. 
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Mercury. Would you have me give you the arrangement and 
natural history of chaos? However, though I cannot pretend to 
enter minutely into so complex a business, I shall offer a few di- 
rections, which will enable you, if you were so disposed, to make 
English of the newest and best pattern as well, nearly, as this 
learned bookseller.—My first rule is a very comprehensive one: 
“ Avoid short words as much as possible, however significant and 
well-sounding, especially if they be of English or Saxon original, 
and universally understood; and in order to raise admiration of 
your learning, use in their stead, longer words derived from the 
Greek, Latin, or French. Instead of life, new, wish for, take, 
plunge, kc. you must say, existence, novel, desiderate, capture, 
ingurgitate, &c, asy—a fever put an end to his existence 

Swirr. But that would mean—annihilated him both body and 
soul. 





Mercury. True; but language is not now thought the worse 
for being ambiguous; and ambiguity of manner is not in less re- 
quest than ambiguity of phrase: it is considered as a proof of con- 
summate urbanity, when a writer, even a writer of history, and of 
ancient history too, so disguises himself, that his reader cannot 
find out whether he be in jest or carnest. Besides, I need not tell 
you, that by many genteel people death and annihilation are sup- 
posed to be the same thing. 

Swirt. Proceed, if you please. 

Mercury. Instead of a new fashion, you would do well to 
say—a novel fashion; for this looks like French, and this, by the 
common people, will not be understood. For the same reason, 
and to show your skill in the Latin tongue, say, not—I wish to 
be quiet, but—I desiderate quietness, or rather guietude: and you 
must, on no account, speak of taking the ernemy’s ships, towns, 
guns, or baggage; it must be capturing. About twenty years ago, 
when this word was imported, I heard a surly English ghost re- 
mark, that since his countrymen had learned to talk of capturing 
ships, they seemed to have lost the art of taking them; but Rod- 
ney and Howe have since proved that he was mistaken. 

Swirt. You mentioned f/unge as an unfashionable verb. 

Mercury. Jngurgitate is more genteel; because it is long, un- 

common, and sonorous, and to those who have no Latin, utterly 
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unintelligible. He was ingurgitated in the lowest ebb of distress 
is fine language. 

Swirt. £46, that must mean abatement of distress. 

Mercury. Formerly it might have been so; but you may now 
see lowest ebb used for greatest depth; and it is thought elegant, 
because new. I know not whether [ mentioned sort and kind as 
unfashionable nouns: they are quite vulgar: descrifition being 
longer, and of Latin original, is thought much better than either, 
whatever harshhess or confusion it may occasion. Our friend the 
bookseller gave a good example, when he said, of your descrip- 
tion of the yahoos, that descriptions of that description can be 
agreeable to readers of no description. But of this part of the 
subject we have had enough. Proceed we now, therefore, to rule 
the second, which is this: * Always, when you can, prefer figura- 
tive to proper expression, and be not.nice in the choice of your 
figures, nor give yourself much trouble about their consistency.” 

Swirr. That is just the contrary of what | used to recommend. 
A few examples, if you please. 

Merccry. Instead of—He spoke an hour on various topics, 
you must say—He was an hour ufion his legs, and went intoa 
variety of matter: an idiom which is now very common, and much 
admired; because it is figurative, verbose, and ambiguous: three 
qualities of style, which are now among fashionable writers and 
speakers, indispensable. Instead of—He undervalues his ene- 
mies, say—-He sets no store by his enemies, or rather he sets no 
store by those who are inimical to him. Inimical is a great fa- 
vourite, though they who use it are not yet agreed about the pro- 
nunciation of it. It came in at the same time with the verb caf- 
ture, and from the same quarter. Unfriendly and hostile must 
both give place to inimical; the former, because it is mere Eng- 
lish, the latter because, though of Latin original, it is universally 
understood. Instead of—At first view, you must say—./t the first 
blush of the business. Hold out is a figurative phrase of very 
general use: every imaginable conception of the human mind is 
now supposed to have hands and arms for holding out something. 
Letters from Spain Aold out an inimical affrearance. This plan, 
or idea, holds out great advantages. Distress of mind is Aeld out 
by physicians as the cause of his bad health. But I see you grow 
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impatient, and I shall go on to my third rule, of which I gave a 
hint already: “* Avoid conciseness, and use as many words as pos” 
sible.” When you speak of a man’s conduct, you must always 
call it, Ais line of conduct; and instead of an authentic narrative— 
you must say, a narrative marked with authenticity. Indeed, the 
words line, meet, marked, feel, go, and some others, may be used 
on all occasions, whether they have meaning or not; as—He was 
received with marked applause, marked insult, marked contempt, 
marked admiration: meet your wishes, meet your arguments, meet 
your support, meet your ideas, meet your feelings, meet you on any 
ground, kc. Then as to /ine every thing is now a/dine. You must 
not say—He is in the army, but—he is in the military line, or in 
the army line: nor—he is bred to business, but—he is bred in a 
professional line. So, instead of—he is a hair-dresser, clergyman, 
printer, perfumer, merchant, fisherman, &c. you will be laughed 
at if you do not say—he is in the Aair-dressing line, in the clerical 
line, in the pfrrinting line, in the frerfumery line, in the mercantile 
line, in the fishing line, &c. Feel has become so fashionable, that 
your olu English substantive verbs am and de are in danger of being 
forgotten. Instead of—1 am anxious, I am afraid, I am disap- 
pointed. Lam warm, | am sick, he is bold, they are ashamed, the 
room is damp, the day is cold, &c. you must say——I feed anxious, 
I feel afraid, | feed disappointed, | feel warm, I feed sick, he feeds 
bold, they feed ashamed, the room feeds damp, the day feels cold, 
&c. His arguments went to prove, &c. Accounts trom Spain 
go to say, that, &c. This, because more verbose, is thought more 
elegant than—Accounts from Spain say—his arguments proved, 
&c. 

Swirr. Those people seem to be put to hard shifts to make 
their books and speeches long and enigmatical. But surely such 
affeciation cannot be universal. ; 

Mesrcury. It isnot. Inthe British senate,and in some British 
pulpits, you might hear strains of eloquence that would do honour 
to Demosthenes, and transcend the abilities of Tillotson and bishop 
Taylor. You formerly admired Bolingbroke as a speaker; but 
were you to hear Mr. P . 

Swirr. Bolingbroke was a shallow fellow, though I own he im- 
posed on Pope and me; but or a better, wiser, and more learned 
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man, than either of us, I mean Arbuthnot, he did not impose: the 
Doctor understood him well. Bolingbroke’s ostentation kept his 
ignorance out of sight; and because he was positive, we thought 
him penetrating. He could turn a sentence so as to make it sound 
well; but it was all words, words, as Hamlet says. For my part, 
you know I never valued those modulated periods, as I think your 
critics call them; brevity, simplicity, and proper words in proper 
places, form, in my opinion, the perfection of eloquence. But I 
interrupt you. 

Mercury. I mentioned the necessity which an English writer, 
who aims at popularity, is now under, of using long words: I ought 
to have added, that it is also thought gentee! sometimes to shorten 
ordinary expressions. For reformation every body now says re- 
form; this being French, and the other vile old Engiish: instead of 
—for the future, it is fashionable to say—in future; and beauti- 
ful (or ugly) ¢o a degree, instead of—to a great degree. The last 
example has also the advantage of being elegant on account of its 
ambiguity: as the following very fashionable phrases have, of 
being not merely ambiguous, but unintelligible: he sforted sable, 
scouted the idea, netted a cool thousand, has not made up his 
mind, &c. 

Swirt. These, indeed, are such jargon, that I can make noth- 
ing of them. But F suppose they hardly deserve interpretation. 

Mexcury. In Elysium they do not deserve it; but in Great 
Britain you would be stared at as a prodigy of tgnorance and rus- 
ticity, if you should seem ignorant of their meaning. I know not 
whether I told you of a rule, which in the fabrication of this new 
dialect is much attended to: “ Affeet uncommon terminations as 
much as possible.”? Instead of—reference, preference, commit- 
ment, approbation, kc. say—referral, preferral, committal, appro- 
val, &c. and the transferral of property instead of the transferring 
of property. But above all, to show your great learning, affect ter- 
minations of a Greek form, as—ism and ist; as truism for truth; 
agriculturalist for husbandman. Since boxing became a fine art— 

Swirr. Boxing is a blackguard art: Whomade it fine, pray? 
There were said to be only four fine arts; and one of them fAddgng.. 
I could: never prevail on myself to honour that with approbation. 
f acknowledge only three, peetry, painting, and architecture. 
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Meroury. There are many fine arts now: dancing, tumbling, 
wagering, gaming, legerdemain, horce-racing, face-painting in 
both sexes, cock-fighting, are all fine arts; and hair dressing is a 
very fine art. But, as I was saying, since boxing became a fine 
art, it is quite vulgar to calla professor of it a doxer. Some learn- 
ed innovator having heard of the Latin Pugi/, thought of introdu- 
cing it; but Augil was too diminutive a name for a thing of such 
magnitude; and therefore, clapping to it a part of a Greek termi- 
nation, he made it fugilist; which being instantly adopted by the 
dilettanti (or admirers) of boxing and new words, gave rise to the 
adjectives fugilistic and fugilistical, as in this example: * We 
hear it is in contemplation to run uft a novel and sufierd pavilion 
at Newmarket for fugilistical exhibitions.’ 
fugilisticity have not appeared, but are every hour expected; and 
I will venture to insure them a favourable reception. 

Swirt. Nay, good Mercury, I am afraid you are now going 
too far, and at your old trade of putting tricks upon travellers. 
However, I thank you for your information, though you have 
made me sick of the subject. I see my friend Addison coming 
this way; it will require an hour even of his conversation to wear 
out the disagreeable impressions left in my mind by this abomina- 
ble detail of vulgarity, pedantry, and barbarism. 


Pugilisticism and 





Art. XXII.—Anecdotes of Victor Alfieri. From the Translation 
of his Life and Writings, written by himself. 


WHILE assiduously accupied in correcting my four Greek 
translations, and buried in studies, undertaken perhaps at too 
late a period, the French again took possession of Tuscany, on 
the fifteenth of October. On this occasion time was not allow- 
ed me to retire to the country: besides, I had succeeded in ob- 
taining, as a foreigner, from the municipality of Florence, an 
exemption from what I conceived the greatest of all misfortunes, 
having soidiers billetted in my house. As soon as my mind 
ceased to contemplate such an event, I resigned myself to cir- 
cumstances. I shut myself up in my own house, and never went 
abroad, unless to take an airing for two hours in the morning. 
This exercise, which my health rendered indispensable, I took in 
the most solitary places, and always without any attendants. But 
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though I religiously shunned on all occasions the society of the 
French, they evinced not such a disposition towards me. Unfor- 
tunately the French general at Florence was attached to litera- 
ture. Wishing to become acquainted with me, he called several 
times at my house. I determined, however, to be visible to no 
one; and instead of returning his politeness, I took not the least 
notice whatever of his calls. After an interval of a few days, I 
received from him a verba] message, requesting to know when 
he might be permitted to wait on me. Finding that he persisted 
in his intentions, and unwilling to intrust a servant with a verbal 
message, which might not be faithfully communicated, I des- 
patched the following note:-—* If the General in his official capa- 
city commands his presence, Victor Alfieri, who never resists 
constituted authority of any kind, will immediately hasten to obey 
the order; but it on the contrary he requests an interview only as 
a private individual, Alfieri begs leave to observe, that being of a 
very retired turn of mind, he wishes not to form any new ac- 
quaintance, and therefore entreats the French general to hold him 
excused.”’ 

To this the general immediately returned the following laconic 
reply: that having read my works, he had been desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with their author; but as that appeared not to 
be consonant to my wishes, he would no farther importune me on 
the subject. In fact, he left me to myself, and I was thus freed 
from an interview, which must necessarily have proved no less 
embarrassing than painful to my feelings. 

In the mean time, Piedmont having been revolutionized, and 
wishing to ape their masters in every thing, transformed their 
Royal Academy of Sciences into a National Institute, modelled 
on the plan of that of Paris, in which the belles lettres were united 
to the fine arts. It pleased these gentlemen, whose designations I 
am unacquainted with, since my friend Caluso had been dismissed 
from his office of secretary to the academy, to nominate me one 
of its members. This circumstance was immediately notified in 
a letter addressed to me on the occasion. Having been previous- 
ly informed by the the abbé of the honour they meant to confer 
on me, I returned the letter unopened, and caused them to be 
informed that I was little solicitous of matriculation, either in 
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their society or any other; and, in short, that I would never en- 
roll myself among any body of men who had excluded such cha- 
racters as Cardinal Gerdii, Count Balbo, and Chevalier Morozzo, 
merely because they were sincere royalists. 

Because I have never been a royalist, it by no means follows 
that I must belong to the class who style themselves democrates. 
Their republic is not conformable to my fancy; and I deciare that 
I am, and shall ever be, hostile to all their opinions. The irrita- 
tion I experienced on this occasion once more caused me to in- 
fringe my vow, and I composed fourteen verses, which I trans- 
mitted to my friend Caluso. I did not keep a copy of them, nor 
ever shall preserve those which resentment or any other passion 
may impel me to write. 

I did not display equal resolution in the month of September, 
1799, in resisting a newly awakened impuise, or, more properly 
speaking, an old one revived, which I experienced during several 
days, and to which I at length found myself forced to yield. 
Having always entertained the idea of trying my powers in the 
composition of comedy, I sketched the plan of six all at once. 
These I determined to augment to twelve; but repeated disap- 
pointments, chagrin, and particularly my unremitted study of a 
language so extremely copious as the Greek, had so exhausted 
my powers of conception, that I believed it would thenceforward 
be utterly impossible to compuse any work requiring much men- 
tal exertion: thus I abandoned the idea. I know not how my 
mind was led to enter on this species of composition, during the 
most sorrowful period of my life, when we had fallen into a state 
of the most abject slavery, from which it was impossible to es- 
cape; at a period too when both time and opportunity were de- 
nied me toexecute what it was my wish to undertake. Suddenly 
a poetizing spirit animated my mind, and in one of my excursions 
I almost simultaneously conceived my four first comedies, which, 
in the ground-work, form only one, since they all tend to the 
same object by different means. On returning home, I sketched 
them,-and on the following day I essayed my strength in others of 
a different kind. I conceived the plan of two others, the first of 
which had no relation to Italian manners, while the second was 
truly an Italian comedy of the present day. 1 wished to demon- 
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strate by this piece that I was competent to delineate the manners 
of the present age. Bui since these change, it is necessary that 
he who wishes his comedies to be handed down to posterity, 
should confine himself to depict the follies of man in the aggre- 
gate, and not those of men of any particular country, or existing 
at any particular period; otherwise, the spirit of comedy, and the 
fame of an author, must evaporate with the characters and man- 
ners he has described. Hence, these six comedies may be di- 
vided into three different kinds. The four first are adapted to 
every age and country; the second is a production altogether 
fanciful and poetical; while the sixth may be considered asa true 
Italian comedy of the present day. To write such as the last, 
nothing more is necessary than to imitate the trash we see every 
day published. ‘They afford litthe amusement, and are productive 
of still less utility. Ourage, which is far from fertile in imagina- 
tion, seems disposed to derive tragedy from comedy, and has 
converted the drama into what may be termed the Zfofee of the 
Frogs: while I, on the contrary, with greater probability, in my 
opinion, have derived comedy from tragedy. This appears to me 
better adapted to amuse, to be productive of greater utility, and 
more compatible with truth. We often witness grandees and 
nobles who make us smile, but citizens, such as bankers and law- 
yers, we regard as objects of wonder, because they are rarely 
seen. Mean and grovelling sentiments ill accord with the digni- 
ty of tragedy. However this may be, time will evince whether 
I ought to preserve these trifles, or whether I ought to throw 
them into the fire. 





Arr. XXII].—Description of Moscow. From Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels. 


THERE is nothing more extraordinary in this country than the 
transition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring: 
winter vanishes, and summer is! This is not the work ofa week, 
or a day, but of one instant; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
We came from Petersburg to Moscow in sledges. The next day 
snow was gone. On the eighth of April, at mid-day, snow beat 
in at our carriage windows. On the same day, at sun-set, arriving 


in Moscow, we had difficulty in being dragged through the mud 
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to the Commandant’s. The next morning the streets were dry, 
the double windows had been removed from the houses, the case- 
ments thrown open, all the carriages were upon wheels, and the 
balconies filled with spectators. Another day brought with it 
twenty-three degrees of heat of Celsius, when the thermometer 
was placed in the shade at noon. 

We arrived at the seasou of the year in which this city is most 
interesting to strangers. Moscow is in every thing extraor- 
dinary; as well in disappointing expectation, as in surpassing it; in 
causing wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. Let me con- 
duct the reader back with me again tothe gate by which we en- 
tered, and thence through the streets. Numerous spires, glitter- 
ing with gold, amidst burnished domes and painted palaces, ap- 
pear in the midst of an open plain, for several versts before you 
reach this gate. Having passed, you look about, and wonder 
what is become of the city, or where you are; and are ready to 
ask, once more, How far is it to Moscow? They will tell you, 
‘“ This is Moscow!” and you behold nothing but a wide and scat- 
tered suburb, huts, gardens, pig-sties, brick walls, churches, 
dunghills, palaces, timber-yards, warehouses, and a refuge, as it 
were, of materials sufficient to stock an empire with miserable 
towns and miserable villages. One might imagine all the states 
of Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way of representative, 
to Moscow: and under this impression the eye is presented with 
deputies from all countries, holding congress: timber huts from 
regions beyond the ./rcric; plastered palaces from Sweden and 
Denmark, not white-washed since their arrival; painted walls 
from the 7yro/; mosques from Constantinople; Tartar temples 
from SBucharia; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas, from CdAina; 
cabarets from Sfain; dungeons, prisons, and public offices, from 
France; architectural ruins from Rome; terraces and trellisses 
from Naples; and warehouses from Wapping. 

Having heard accounts of its immense population, you wander 
through the deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the 
quarter where the shops are situated; you might walk upon the 
heads of thousands. The daily throng is there so immense, that, 
unable to force a passage through it, or assign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude, you ask the cause; and are told 
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that itis always the same. Nor is the costume less various than 
the aspect of the buildings: Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans; 
all parade in the habits of their respective countries. 

We were in a Russian inn; a complete epitome of the city it- 
self. The next room to ours was filled by ambassadors from 
Persia. Ina chamber beyond the Persians, lodged a party of 
Kirgisians; a people yet unknown, and any.one of whom might 
be exhibited in a cage, as some newly discovered species. They 
had bald heads, covered by conical embroidered caps, and wore 
sheep’s hides. Beyond the Kirgisians lodged a nidus of Bucha- 
rians, wild as the asses of Numidia. All these were ambassadors 
from their different districts, extremely jealous of cach other, 
who had been to Petersburg, to treat of commerce, peace, and 
war. The doors of ali our chambers opened into one gloomy 
passage, so that sometimes we all encountered, and formed a 
curious masquerade. The Kirgisians and Bucharians were best 
at arm’s length; but the worthy old Persian, whose name was 
Orozai, often exchanged visits with us. He brought us presents, 
according to the custom of his country; and was much pleased 
with an English pocket-knife we had given him, with which he 
said he should shave his head. At his devotions, he stood silent 
for an hour together, on two small carpets, barefooted, with his 
face towards Mecca; holding, as he said, intellectual converse 
with Mahomet. 

Orazai came from Tarky, near Derbent, on the western shore 
of the Caspian. He had with him his nephew, and a Cossack 
interpreter from Mount Caucasus. His beard and whiskers were 
long and grey, though his eye-brows and eyes were black. On 
his head he wore a large cap of fine black wool. His dress was 
a jacket of silk, over which was thrown a large loose robe of the 
same materials, edged with gold. His feet were covered with 
yellow Morocco slippers, which were without soles, and fitted 
like gloves. All his suite joined in prayer, morning and eve- 
ning; but the old man continued his devotions long after he hac 
dismissed his attendants. Their poignards were of such excel- 
lent iron, that our English swords were absolutely cut by them. 
Imitations of these poignards are sold in Moscow, but of worse 
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materials than the swords from England. When they sit, which 
they generally do during the whole day, they have their feet bare. 
Orazai was very desirous that we should visit Persia; and taking 
out a reed, and holding it in his left hand, he began to write from 
right to left, putting down our names, and noting the information 
we gave him of England. Afterwards he wrote his own name in 
fair Persian characters, and gave it to me, as a memorial by which 
he might recognize me if we ever met in Persia. 

Upon the journey, they both purchased and sold slaves. He 
offered an Indian negro, who acted as his cook, for twelve hun- 
dred roubles. An amusing embarrassment took place whenever 
a little dog of mine found his way into the ambassador’s room, in 
search of me. The Persians immediately drew up their feet, and 
hastily caught up all their clothes, retiring as far back as possible 
upon their couches. They told us, that if a dog touches even 
the skirt of their clothing, they are thereby defiled, and cannot 
say their prayers without changing every thing, and undergoing 
complete purification. His slaves sometimes played the ba/alai- 
ka, or guitar with two strings. The airs were lively, and not un- 
like our English hornpipe. The ambassador’s nephew obliged 
us by exhibiting a Persian dance; which seemed to consist of 
keeping the feet close together, hardly ever lifting them from 
the ground, and moving slowly, to quick measure, round the 
room. They drink healths as we do; and eat with their hands, 
like the Arabs, all out of one dish, which is generally of boiled 
rice. If they eat meat, itis rarely any other than mutton, stewed 
intoa soup. The young man used to drink the Russian beverage 
of hydromel, a kind of mead, and sometimes, but rarely, smoked. 
The ambassador never used a pipe; which surprised me, as the 
custom is almost universal in the East. Their kindness to their 
slaves is that of parents to children: the old man appearing, like 
another Abraham, the common father of all his attendants. The 
dress of their interpreter, who was of the Cossacks of the Volga, 
though stationed on Mount Caucasus, in the territory of the Cir- 
cassians, was very rich. It consisted of a jacket of purple cloth 
lined with silk, and a silk waistcoat, both without buttons; a rich 
shawl round his waist; very large trowsers of scarlet cloth; and a 
magnificent sabre. 
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Ambassadors of other more Oriental hordes drove into the 
court-yard of the inn, from Petersburg. The emperor had pre- 


sented each of them with a barouche. Never was any thing more 
ludicrous than their appearance. Out of respect to the sovereign, 
they had maintained a painful struggie to preserve their seat, 
sitting cross-legged, like Turks. The snow having melted, they 
had been jolted in this manner over the trunks of trees, which 
form a timber causeway between Petersburg and Moscow; so 
that, when taken from their fine new carriages, they could hardly 
crawl, and made the most pitiable grimaces imaginable. A few 
days after coming to Moscow, they ordered aii the carriages to 
be sold, for whatever sum any person would offer. 

But it is time to leave our Oriental friends and fellow-lodgers, 
that we may give an account of the ceremonies of Easter; during 
the preparations for which we had the good fortune to arrive. 
The people of Moscow celebrate the Pdégue with a degree of 
pomp and festivity unknown to the rest of Europe. The most 
splendid pageants of Rome do not equal the costliness and splen- 
dour of the Russian church. Neither could Venice, in the midst 
of her Carnival, ever rival in debauchery and superstition, in 
licentiousness and parade, what passes during this season in 
Moscow. 

It should first be observed, there are no people who observe 
Lent with more scrupulous and excessive rigour than the Rus- 
sians. Travelling the road from Petersburg to Moscow, if at any 
time, in poor cottages where the peasants appeared starving, I 
offered them a part of our dinner, they would shudder at the 
sight of it, and cast it to the dogs; dashing out of their children’s 
hands, as an abomination, any food given to them; and removing 
every particle that might be left entirely from their sight. In 
drinking tea with a Cossack, he not only refused to have milk in 
his cup, but would not use a spoon that had been in the tea offered 
him with milk, although wiped carefully in a napkin, until it had 
passed through scalding water. The same privation prevails 
among the higher ranks: but in proportion as this rigour has 
been observed, so much the more excessive is the degree of 
gluttony and relaxation, when the important intelligence that 
“ Christ is risen” has issued from the mouth of the archbishop. 
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During Easter, they run into every kind of excess, rolling about 
drunk the whole week; as if rioting, debauchery, extravagance, 
gambling and drinking, were as much a religious observance as 
starving had been before; and that the same superstition which 
kept them fasting during Lent, had afterwards instigated them to 
the most beastly excesses. 

Even their religious customs are perfectly adapted to their 
climate and manners. Nothing can be contrived with more in- 
genious policy to suit the habits of the Russians. When Lent 
fasting begins, their stock of frozen provisions is either exhausted, 
or unfit for use; and the interval which takes place allows a suffi- 
cient time for procuring, killing, and storiny, the first provisions 
of the spring. The night before the famous ceremony of the 
Resurrection, ail the markets and shops of Moscow are seen filled 
with flesh, butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, and every kind of viand. 
The crowd of purchasers is immense. You hardly meet a foot- 
passenger who has not his hands, nay bis arms, filled with pro- 
visions; or asingle dreski that is not ready to break down beneath 
their weight. 

The first ceremony which took place, previous to all this feast- 
ing, was that of the Pdyue fcuries, or Palm Sunday. On the eve 
of this day all the inhabitants of Moscow resort, in carriages, on 
horseback, or on foot, to the Kremlin, forthe purchase of palm- 
branches, to place before their Boghs, and to decorate the sacred 
pictures in the streets, or elsewhere. It is one of the gayest pro- 
menades of the year. The governor, attended by the Ma/tre de 
Police, the Commandant, and a train of nobility, go in procession, 
mounted on fine horses. The streets are lined by spectators; and 
cavalry are stationed on each side, to preserve order. Arriving 
in the Kremlin, a vast assembly, bearing artificial bouquets and 
boughs, are seen moving here and there, forming the novel and 
striking spectacle of a gay and moving forest. The boughs con- 


' sist of artificial flowers, with fruit. Beautiful representations of 


oranges and lemons in wax are sold for a few cofeeks* each, and 
offer a proof of the surprising ingenuity of this peopie in the arts 
of imitation. Upon this occasion, every person who visits the 





* The copeek equals in value an English halfpenny. 
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Kremlin, and would be thought a true Christian, purchases one 
or more of the boughs, called palm-branches; and, in returning, 
the streets are crowded with droskis, and all kinds of vehicles, 
filled with devotees, holding in their hands one or more palm- 
branches, according to the degree of their piety, or the number of 
Boghs in their houses. 

The description often given of the splendour of the equipages 
in Moscow but ill agrees with their appearance during Lent. A 
stranger, who arrives with his head full of notions of Asiatic 
pomp and Eastern magnificence, would be surprised to find 
narrow streets, execrably paved, covered by mud or dust; 
wretched looking houses on each side; carriages drawn it is true 
by six horses, but such cattle! blind, lame, old, out of condition, of 
all sizes and all colours, connected by rotten ropes and old cords, 
full of knots and splices: on the leaders and on the box, figures 
that seem to have escaped from the galleys: behind, a lousy, 
ragged lackey, or perhaps two, with countenances exciting more 
pity than derision; and the carriage itself like the worst ef the 
night-coaches in London. But this external wretcheduess, as far 
as it concerns the equipages of the nobles, admits of some ex- 
planation. The fact is, that a dirty, tattered livery, a rotten 
harness, bad horses, and a shabby vehicle, constitute one part of 
the privation of the season. On Easter Monday the most gaudy 
but fantastic buffoonery of splendour fills every street in the city. 
The emperor it is true, in his high consideration for the welfare 
and happiness of his subjects, deemed it expedient to adapt the 
appearance to the reality of their wretchedness; and, in restrain- 
ing the excessive extravagance of the people of Moscow, evinced 
more wisdom than the world have given him credit for pos- 
sessing. 

The second grand ceremony of this season takes place on 
Thursday before Easter, at noon, when the archbishop washes 
the feet of the aposties. This we also witnessed. The priests 
appeared in their most gorgeous apparel. Twelve monks, de- 
signed to represent the twelve apostles, were placed in a semi- 
circle before the archbishop. The ceremony is performed in the 
cathedral, which is crowded with spectators. The archbishop, 
performing all and much more than is related of our Saviour in 
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the thirteenth chapter of St. John, takes off his robes, girds up 
his loins with a towel, and proceeds to wash the feet of them all, 
until he comes to the representative of Peter, who rises; and the 
same interlocution takes place between him and the archbishop, 
which is said to have taken place between our Saviour and that 
apostle. 

The third, and most magnificent ceremony of all, is celebrated 
et two hours after midnight, in the morning of Easter Sunday. It is 
called the Ceremony of the Resurrection, and certainly exceeded 
i ’ every thing of the kind celebrated at Rome, or any where else. 

I have not seen so splendid a sight in any Roman Catholic coun- 
try, not even that of the Benediction by the Pope, during the holy 
week. 
At midnight the great bell of the cathedral tolled. Its vibra- 
l tions seemed the rolling of distant thunder; and they were in- 
stantly accompanied by the noise of all the bells in Moscow. 
Every inhabitant was stirring, and the rattiing of carriages in the 
5 streets was greater than at noon-day. The whole city was in a 








CZ blaze; for lights were seen in all the windows, and innumerable 
torches in the streets. Tine tower of the cathedral was illumi- 
nated from its foundation to its cross. The same ceremony takes 
place in all the churches; and, what is truly surprising, consider- 
ing their number, it is said they are all equally crowded. 

We hastened to the cathedral, which was filled with a pro- 
digious assembly of all ranks and sexes, bearing lighted wax 
| tapers, to be afterwards heaped as vows on the different shrines. 

The walls, ceilings, and every part of this building, is covered by 

the pictures of Saints and Martyrs. In the moment of our ar- 

rival the doors were shut; and on the outside appeared Plato, the 
archbishop, preceded by banners and torches, and followed by all 
his train of priests, with crucifixes and censers, who were making 
three times, in procession, the tour of the cathedral; chaunting 
with loud voices, and glittering in sumptuous vestments, covered 
by gold, silver, and precious stones. The snow had not melted 

) so rapidly in the Kremlin as in the streets of the city; and this 

magnificent procession was therefore constrained to move upon 

: ; planks over the deep mud which surrounded the cathedral. Af 
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ter completing the third circuit, they all halted opposite the great 
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doors, which were shut; and the archbishop, with a censer, scat- 
tered incense against the doors, and over the priests. Suddenly 
those doors were opened, and the effect was beyond description 
great. The immense throng of spectators within, bearing in- 
numerable tapers, formed two lines, through which the arch- 
bishop entered, advancing with his train toa throne near the 
centre. The profusion of lights in all parts of the cathedral, and, 
among others, of the enormous chandelier which hung from the 
centre, the richness of the dresses, and the vastness of the assem- 
bly, filled us with astonishment. Having joined the suite of the 
archbishop, we accompanied the procession, and passed even to 
the throne, on which the police officers permitted us to stand, 
among the priests, near an embroidered stool of satin placed for 
the archbishop. The loud chorus, which burst forth at the en- 
trance to the church, continued as the procession moved towards 
the throne, and after the archbishop had taken his seat; when my 
attention was for a moment called off, by seeing one of the Rus- 
sians earnestly crossing himself with his right hand, while his 
left was employed in picking my companion’s pocket of his hand- 
kerchief. 

Soon after, the archbishop descended, and went all round the 
cathedral; first offering incense to the priest, and then to the 
people as he passed along. When he had returned to his seat, 
the priests, two by two, performed the same ceremony, beginning 
with the archbishop, who rose and made obeisance with a lighted 
taper in his hand. From the moment the church doors were 
opened, the spectators had continued bowing their heads and 
crossing themselves; insomuch, that some of the people seemed 
really exhausted, by the constant motion of the head and hands. 

I had now leisure to examine the dresses and figures of the 
priests, which were certainly the most striking I ever saw. Their 
long dark hair, without powder, fell down in ringlets, or straight 
and thick, far over their rich robes and shoulders. Their dark 
thick beards, also, entirely covered their breasts. On the heads 
of the archbishop and bishops were high caps, covered with gems, 
and adorned by miniature paintings, set in jewels, of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Virgin, and the Saints. Their robes of various colour- 

VOL. xX. 26 © 
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ed satin were of the most costly embroidery; and even on these 
were miniaturé pictures set with precious stones. . 

Such, according to the consecrated legend of ancient days, was 
the appearance of the high-priests of old, Aaron and his sons, holy 
men, standing by the tabernacle of the congregation in fine rai- 
ments, the work manship of * Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, 
of the tribe oi Judah.” It is said there is aconventin Moscow where 
the women are entireiy employed in working dresses for the priests. 

After two hours had been spent in various ceremonies, the 
archbishop advanced holding forth a cross, which all the people 
crowded to embrace, squeezing each other nearly to suffocation. 
As soon, however, as their eagerness had been somewhat satisfied, 
he retired to the sacristy; where, putting on a plain purple robe, 
he again advanced, exclaiming three times, in a very loud voice, 
CHRIsT IS RISEN! 

The most remarkable part of the solemnity now followed. The 
archbishop, descending into the body of the church, concluded 
the whoie ceremony by crawling round the pavement on his 
hands and knees, kissing the consecrated pictures, whether on the 
pillars, the walls, the altars, or the tombs; the priests and all the 
people imitating hisexample. Sepuichres were opened, and the 
mummied bodies of incorruptible saints exhibited, all of which 
underwent the same general kissing. 

Thus was Easter proclaimed; and riot and debauchery instant- 
ly broke loose. The inn in which we lodged became a Pande- 
monium. Drinking, dancing, and singing continued through the 
night and day. But, in the midst of these excesses, quarrels 
hardjy ever took place. The wild, rude riot of a Russian popu- 
lace is full of humanity. Few disputes are heard; no blows are 
given; oo lives endangered, but by drinking. No meetings take 
place of any kind, without repeating the expressions of peace and 
joy, Curistos vosorkss! Christ is risen! to which the answer al- 
ways is the same, Vo istinEy voscress! He is risen indeed! 

On Easter Monday begins the presentation of the Paschal eggs: 
lovers to their mistresses, relatives to each other, servants to 
their masters, all bring ornamented eggs. Every offering at this 
season is called a Paschal egg. The meanest pauper in the 
street, presenting an egg, and repeating the words Christos vos- 
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cress, may demand a salute even of tne Empress. All business 
is laid aside: the upper ranks are engaged iw visiting, balls, cin- 
ners, suppers, masquerades; while boors fill the air with their 
songs. er roll drunk about the streets. Servants appear in new 
and tawdry liveries; and carriages in the most sumptuous pa- 
rade. 

In the midst of this uproar I made myself as much like a Rus- 
sian as possible, and went in a caftan to one of the public balis of 
the citizens, given in our inn. It was held in a suite of several 
apartments; and a numerous band of music, composed of violins, 
wind instruments, and kettle-drums, had been provided. The 
master of the inn had also taken care to invite a company of gip- 
sies, to entertain the company by their dancing. A single rouble 
was demanded as the price of admission. All fears of appearing 
like a foreigner vanished upon entering the principal ball-room; 
for I found an assembly as various in their appearance as charac- 
ters in a masquerade. On the benches were squatted Turks, 
with their usual gravity and indifference, looking on with a so- 
lemn vacant stare, unmoved by shouts of joy or tumultuous songs, 
by the noise of the dancing, or the thundering of a pair of kettle- 
drums close to their ears. In another part were a party of bu- 
charians, with flat noses, high cheek-bones, and little eyes; their 
heads shaved, and a small conical embroidered cap on the crown 
of their sculls; in red morocco boots, long trowsers of blue cloth, 
with a girdle and a poignard. Besides these were Chinese mer- 
chants, Cossacks, and even Calmucs, all of whom appeared as 
spectators. In the middle of the room the Russian boors and 
tradesmen were dancing with prostitutes, while their own wives 
and daughters were walking about. A party of gipsies were 
performing the national dance, called Barina. It resembled our 
English hornpipe: but never was displayed more ferocious licen- 
tiousness by voice and gesture. The male dancer expressed his 
savage joy in squeaks, contortions, and sudden convulsive spasms, 
that seemed to agitate his whole frame; standing sometimes still; 
then howling, whining tenderly, or trembling in all his limbs to 
the music, which was very animating. This dance, though very 
common in Kussia, they confess to have derived from the gipsies; 
and it may therefore seem probable that our hornpipe was intre- 
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duced by the same people. Other gipsies were telling fortunes, 
according to their universal practice, or begging for presents of 


oranges and ice. This extraordinary people, found in all parts of 
Europe, were originally one of the casts of India, driven out of 
their own territory, and distinguished among Indian tribes by a 
name which signifies Thieves.* They have a similar appellation 
among the Fins, and with the same signification. They pre- 
serve every where the same features, manners and customs, and, 
what is more remarkable, almost always the same mode of dress. 
The extraordinary resemblance of the female gipsies to the wo- 
men of India, was remarked by our officers and men in Egypt, 
when General Baird arrived with his army to join Lord Hutchin- 
son. The seapoys had many of their women with them, who 
were exactly like our gipsies. In their dress, they lavish all their 
finery upon their head. Their costume in Russia is very diffe- 
rent from that of the natives: they wear enormous Caps, covered 
with ribbons, and decorated in front with a prodigious quantity of 
silver coins, which form a matted mail-work over their foreheads. 
They also wear such coins as necklaces, and have the smallest 
to be met with in the empire for pendants to their ears. The Rus- 
sians hold them in great contempt, never speaking of them with- 
out abuse; and feel themselves contaminated by their touch, un- 
less it be to have their fortune told. They believe a gipsy not 
only has the wish, but the power, to cheat every one they see, 
and therefore generally avoid them. _Formeily they were more 
scattered over Russia, and paid no tribute; but now they are col- 
lected, and all belong to one nobleman, to whom they pay a cer- 
tain tribute, and rank among the number of his slaves. They 
accompany their dances by singing, and loud clapping of the 
hands; breaking forth, at intervals, with shrieks and short ex- 
pressive cries, adapted to the sudden movements, gestures, and 
turns of the dance. The male dancers hold in one hand a hand- 
kerchief, which they wave about, and manage with grace as well 
as art. The dance, full of the grossest libidinous expression, 





* See the Commentary of Professor Porthan, of Abo in Finland, upon 
the Chronicle of that University. His works are not sufficiently known. 
He has given the history and origin of the Finland Tribes; and a very 
erudite dissertation concerning the gipsies. 
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and most indecent posture, is in other respects graceful. Noih- 
ing can be more so than the manner in which they sometimes 
wave and extend their arms: it resembles the attitudes of Baccha- 
nalians represented on Greek vases. But the women do not 
often exhibit those attitudes. They generally maintain a stiff 
upright position, keeping their feet close, and ‘beating a tattoo 
with their high heels, 

When the Russians dance the Barina, it is accompanied with 
the Balalaika. Formerly they were great admirers of that simple 
and pleasing instrument; but now, imitating the manners of France 
and England, it has been laid aside. Many of them are still able 
_ to play it; but as they deem such an accomplishment a sort of de- 
gradation in the eyes of foreigners, they are seldom prevailed up- 
on to use it; like the ladies of Wales, who, scarce able to speak 
English, affect ignorance of their native tongue. 

Collected in other parts of rooms opened for this assembly were 
vocal performers, in parties of ten or twelve each, singing volun- 
taries. They preserved the most perfect harmony, each taking 
a separate part, though without any seeming consciousness of the 
skill thus exerted. The female dancers and assistants in this 
ball were many of them prostitutes; but the wives and daughters 
of the peasants and lower tradesmen mingled with them, dressed 
out in their full national costume, and apparently not at all dis- 
pleased with such society. 

The ball of the nobles admits a very different description. It 
took place evéry Tuesday; and, it may be truly said, Europe has 
not beheld its equal. I never was more struck by the appearance 
of an assembly convened for the purpose of dancing. The laws of 
the society exclude every person who is by birth a plebeian; and 
this exclusion has been extended to foreigners; therefore we felt 
grateful in being allowed admission. Prince Viazemskoi, who 
married an English lady, kindly procured tickets for us; although 
it was considered dangerous at that time to have the character of 
hospitality towards Englishmen.* If bis highness be now living 





* I wish to lay particular stress upon this circuinstance, as almost all 
travellers have celebrated Russian hospitality, and particularly that of the 
inhabitants of Moscow. ‘“L/’hospitalite des Russes,” say the Authors of 
the Voyage de Deux Francais, “‘parois ici dans tout son jour.” 
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he is requested to pardon this testimony of his generous conde- 
scension. I feel sensible that a congeniality of sentiment will 
| render any apology superfluous for the sacrifice I have elsewhere 
made in the cause of truth. 
| The coup d’ @il upon entering the grand saloon is inconceiva- 
ble. During ten years that I have been accustomed to spectacles 
of a similar nature in different parts of the continent, I have never 
seen any thing with which it might compare. The company con- 
sisted of near two thousand persons; nobles only being admitted. 
The dresses were the most sumptuous that can be imagined; 
and, what is more remarkable, they were conceived in the purest 
taste, and were ina high degree becoming. The favourite or- 
naments of the ladies were cameos, which they wore upon their 
arms, in girdles round their waists, or upon their bosoms, a mode 
of adorning the fair which has since found its way to our own 
country, and which was originally derived from Paris; but the 
women of France and England may go to Moscow, in order to 
see their own fashions set off to advantage. Their drapery was 
disposed chiefly after the Grecian costume, and they wore their 
hair bound'up round the head. The modes of dress in London 
and Paris are generally blended together by the ladies of Mos- 
cow, who select from either what may become them best; and, 
in justice to their charms, it must be confessed, no country in the 
world can boast superior beauty. When, in addition to their per- 
sonal attractions, it is considered, that the most excessive extrava- 
gance is used to procure whatever may contribute to their adorn- 
ment;* that a whole fortune is sometimes lavished on a single 
dress; that they are assembled in one of the finest rooms in the 
world, lighted and decurated with matchless elegance and splen- 
dour; it may be supposed the effect has never been surpassed. 

In such an assembly, we had every reason to suppose a couple 
of English travellers might pass without notice. We had, more- 
over, a particular reason for hoping this would be the case; as, 





* It is related very generally, in the higher circles of the city, that a 
princess of Moscow, who had purchased a wig to imitate the colour of her 
own hair, confined her hair-dresser in a closet, fed him always herself, 
and allowed him only to come out during her toilette, in order that her 
false tresses might not be detected. 
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in obedience to a decree of the emperor Paul, we had collected 
our short hair into a cue, which appeared most ridiculously cur- 
tailed, sticking out, like any thing but that which it was intended 
to represent; and most remarkably contrasted with the long tails 
of the Russians. Unfortunately the case was otherwise; and the 
curiosity to see the two Englishmen becoming general, to our great 
dismay we found ourselves surrounded by a crowd of persons, 
some of whom thought proper to ask, “ Who cut our hair?” 
Such questions, it may be conceived, did not add to the evenlug’s 
amusement: but our astonishment was completed the next day, 
in receiving the thanks and blessings of a poor ragged barber, 

who had powdered us at the inn, and whose fortune he assured 
us we had made; all the young nobles having sent for him, 
to cut and dress their hair in the same ridiculous manner. 

I should not have mentioned such a trifling incident, if it had 
not ultimately taken a very serious turn; for the police officers 
interfering, the young men, who had thus docked themselves, 
were apprehended in the public walks, severely reprimanded, 
and compelled to wear false hair; and we were obliged to use 
the utmost circumspection, lest we should also be apprehended, 
and perhaps treated with more rigour. 

The dances were called Quadrilles, Polonese, and English. 
The Waltz, once their favourite, had been prohibited. But 
whatever name they gave them, they were all dull; consisting 
merely in a sort of promenade. Neither the men nor the women 
evinced the slightest degree of animation while dancing, but 
seemed to consider it an apology for not sitting still. Every 
person wore full dress; the men appearing either in uniform, or 
coats of very rich embroidery. 





Arr. XXIV.—Memoirs of the Vicomte De Chateaubriand. 


Francis Aucustus DE CHATEAUBRIAND was born in 1769, at 
Combourg, in the neighbourhood of F rugeres, and is descended 
of an ancient family or Bretagne. He embraced the military pro- 
fession by entering the regiment of Navarre, (infantry) in 1786, 
and next year he was presented to his Majesty Louis XVI. His 
eldest brother, the Count de Chateaubriand, was married about 
that period to Mademoiselle de Rosambo, daughter of the presi- 
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dent of that name, and grand-daughter of the illustrious Males- 
herbes. ) 

At the commencement of the revolution, when the army began 
to mutiny, he left his native country and came to America. This 
was in the year 1790. Being an enthusiastical admirer of the 





beauties of nature, he buried himself with delight in the forests 
of the new world. We may easily conceive the powerful im- 
pression which the scenes to which he was now transported must 
have produced upon an imagination of so lively a nature as that 
y which he possessed, and it is impossible to doubt that to that im- 
pression we ought chiefly to attribute the bent of his extraordina- 
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: ry genius. In describing the emotions which he then felt, M. de 
Chateaubriand has himself informed us, that while he was study- 
ing with avidity the character of the strange tribes which roam 
ey through the wilds of America, and while he was contemplating 
with the most enthusiastical admiration the beauties of nature in 
her wildest state, he occupied himself with arranging his ideas, 

and classifying his observations. 
It was during that period that the first germs of his eloquent 
writings developed themselves. He informs us that he finished 
a poem in prose, entitled Les Natchez, in which he described, 
along with the country, the customs and manners of the savage 
, | people which had afforded him their hospitality. By some acci- 
: dent the poem has been lost; the Episode of Attala has alone been 
ie preserved; and indeed no better specimen can be fixed upon than 
this, to prove that it was by his sojourn in America that its author 
was inspired with the fire of poetry. We observe in it those 
brilliant images to which nothing similar existed before in our li- 
terature;—thoughts of the most elevated order, but often, wild 
and disorderly, and in defiance of common rules. In one word, 
we discern in it that new species of poetry, which has afforded so 
fine an occasion for the critics to open their batteries, but which 
has excited in a very high degree our wonder and admiration. M. 
de Chateaubriand, after having remained in the wilds of America 
for two years, returned to Europe, enriched with many new ob- 
servations. His original intention was to have traversed the con- 
tinent of America in its whole extent, from the North to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; but having learned that the war was commencing in 
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Europe, he thought it his duty to place himself under the colours 
of the French princes. At the siege of Thionville, 1792, he was 
struck by a bomb-shell, and the wound which he thus received, 
together with an attack of illness, which, for three years, threat- 
ened to terminate his life, made him quit the service. He then 
passed over to England, where he had to endure ali the evils of 
poverty and neglect. It was during that unfortunate period of 
his life that he became tainted with misanthropical feelings, and 
gave vent to them in a work, which he published in London in the 
year 1797, entitled, “An Essay onthe Revolutions of Ancient and 
Modern Times.” In that work while we often ciscern the most 

profound political views, we cannot help occasionally perceiving, 
in conjunction with these, sentiments which will not stand the test 
of a strict scrutiny. But these errors he has, with a candour 
which does honour to his character, acknowledged, although this 
has not been sufficient to put his enemies to silence. ‘The ene- 
mies of christianity,” says M. de Chateaubriand, in the preface of 
his great work, “have often attempted to throw suspicions upon 
the sincerity of those by whom it is defended. This method of 
attack, which is employed to destroy the usefulness of a religious 
work, is well known, and I question if 1, who am chargeable with 
having fallen into errors, will escape it. My sentiments with re- 
gard to religion were not always the same as they are at present. 
While I always was aware of the necessity of a religion, and 
while I admired the christian system in general, I despised parti- 
cular parts ofit. Being struck with the abuses of some of its in- 
stitutions, and with the vices of some of its defenders, I allowed 
myself to be betrayed into sophisms and declamations. I might 
lay the biame of these upon my youth, upon the frenzy of the 
times, and upon the company I frequented; but it is better for me 
to condemn myself than to seek excuses for that which is in fact 
inexcusable, It may, however, be of advantage for me to state 
the means by which, through the good providence of God, I was 
led toa better way of thinking and of conducting myself. My 
mother was tlirown at the age of seventy-two years, into a dun- 
geon, where she witnessed the death of several of her children, 
and at last expired upon her couch after pining for some time. 


The consideration of my habits was a principal source of distress 
VOL. X. 27 
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to her in her last illness, and she gave a dying charge to one of 
my sisters, to intreat me to return to that religion in which I had 
been educated. My sister communicated to me the last wish of 
my mother, and by the time that the letter had crossed the ocean 
to me my sister herself was no more, having perished also in con- 
sequence of her confinement. These two voices coming from 
the tomb affected me strongly. I betook myself to serious 
thought—conviction forced itself upon me—lI shed tears and be- 
lieved.” 

During the same period in which he was deprived of his moth- 
er and sister, his only brother suffered death on the scaffold. 

While M. de Chateaubriand remained in England, he formed 
an intimacy with M. de Fontanes, whom he had known at Paris 
in 1789; and it was that enlightened individual who first advised 
him to publish the “Genius of Christianity.” That work was al- 
ready nearly printed, when the author thought he perceived seve- 
ral defects in it, and he instantly adopted the resolution of de- 
stroying all that had been done, and commencing the book anew. 
In the year 1800, when the affairs of France assumed a more 
quiet appearance, he went to Paris, along with M. de Fontanes, 
and was introduced by him into the society of those who were 
most distinguished for their talents and for the wisdom of their 
opinions. 

In 1801 he published the Episode of Attala, and such was the 
popularity of that poem, that the publication of his “Genius of 
Christianity,” was looked forward to with much impatience; and 
he had already, for the second time, sent that work to the press, 
when, as formerly, he discovered some imperfections in it, and, 
although it was nearly half printed, he did not hesitate again to 
commit it to the flames. The loss which he thus suffered was 
more severely felt by him, as his own private fortune and all the 
property of his family were taken away during the revolution. 
The third attempt, however, was more successful than the two 
which preceded it. At last, in the year 1802, the “Genius of 
Christianity” was given to the public; and the unparalleled suc- 
cess which attended it was an ample recompense for all the losses 
which the destruction of the other editions had occasioned. On 
this occasion, however, the author was not free from annoyance, 
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for he had to struggle with the revolutionary spirit of the time, 
which, although it had abated in its violence, had not improved 
in morality. M. de Chateaubriand was pitched upon as an object 
of profane ridicule and satire, for those whose principles he had 
attacked, and it may easily be conceived what courage was ne- 
cessary in such circumstances. It is fair, however, to mention 
that the government which then subsisted, although directed alto- 
gether by the irreligious spirit of the revolution, treated M. de 
Chateaubriand with much greater generosity than could have 
been expected. Bonaparte had then entered into his agreement 
with the Roman Pontiff. Surrounded as he was by so many 
atheists and revolutionists, by whom he had been placed upon the 
throne, it certainly could not have been his wish to restore to the 
French people the ancient religion, and still less could he have 
desired to inspire them with sentiments which might prove con- 
ducive to the re-establishment of their ancient monarchy; never- 
theless he treated M. de Chateaubriand with the greatest tolera- 
tion, and the first productions of that author were printed and an- 
nounced by the journals with the most perfect freedom. Bona- 
parte without doubt entertained the idea of gaining him over to 
his interests, and the first step which he took in that expectation 
was to appoint him secretary to his uncle Cardinal Fesch, whom 
he had just named as his ambassador to Rome. Being warmly 
intreated by all the clergy of France, M. de Chateaubriand ac- 
cepted the appointment, and took up his residence in that city. 
The capricious temper of the new cardinal, however, along with 
the nature of the instructions which he received from Paris, soon 
compelled him to resign a situation so much at variance with his 
character and opinions. Accordingly, he once more returned to 
his native country, and had not been a year in Paris when Bona- 
parte, who had not yet given up the hope of gaining him, named him 
his minister in the Valais; but scarcely had M. de Chateaubriand 
accepted of that appointment when the usurper stained his cha- 
racter with the most atrocious of crimes, the assassination of the 
Duc d’ Enghein. From that time it was impossible to be deceiv- 
ed by his professions, nor, after such an event, could a royalist 
enter into his service without betraying his conscience. Accord- | 
ingly, M. de Chateaubriand did not hesitate a moment, but gave 
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in his resignation onthe very day of the murder, 21st March, 1804. 
Nobody was ignorant of the cause of this step, and Bonaparte, who 
was quite aware of it, dissembled his feelings and delayed his 
vengeance, not wishing to offend against the public opinion with- 
out a strong motive. 

M. de Chateaubriand was once more his own master, and had 
no other resource for a subsistence than his own talents. That 
resource would no doubt have served him well, had it been in his 
power to employ his talents in their full scope as he wished; but 
whatever subject presented itself to his imagination, he was pre- 
vented from entering upon it, by the fear of being obliged to offer 
incense to that idol which he joathed. Bonaparte again renewed 
his attempts to gain M. de Chateaubriand to his party. Consider- 
able sums of money were offered to him, and he was told he 
might employ them as he chose; but honour was dearer to him 
than fortune, and he preferred the path of duty to that of ambition. 
Refusing every offer which was presented to him, he lived in re- 
tirement on the fruit of his literary labors. Atlast he formed the 
resolution of extending his knowledge by visiting other countries. 
Egypt was a principal object of his destination, and he set out for 
that country in July, 1806. Greece was the next country to which he 
repaired—then Turkey; from which he passed into Egypt, and 
finally arrived at Jerusalem, which indeed was the principal ob- 
ject of his journey. He afterwards visited the coast of Africa, 
and recognized the site of ancient Carthage. 

In May, 1807, he returned to his native country by the way of 
Spain, and wrote in the “Mercury” the famous articles on the 
travels of M. de la Borde in Spain. In these he drew the cha- 
racter of Tiberius, which, it was easily seen, was intended for the 
oppressor of France. The latter saw the intention of the author, 
and threatened to have him put to death before him in the Court 
of the Tuilleries. M.de Chateaubriand was now compelled to 
give up the “Mercury,” which was his only remaining support. 
Some time afterwards he published the “Martyrs;’? a work 
in which it was easy to recognize the hand of the author of 
the “Genius of Christianity,’ but which nevertheless drew down 
the heaviest censures from the critics; and the disgrace into which 
M. de Chateaubriand was thus brought, emboldened the most 
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contemptible wretches, who are ever ready to range themselves 
on the sidé of power and recompense, to join in attacking that 
worthy and distinguished person. Nor was that the only cause of 
annoyance to which M. de Chateaubriand was exposed, for at the 
same period his cousin Armand de Chateaubriand was appre- 
hended on the coast of Normandy, and found with instructions 
from the king. In spite of all the exertions which were made to 
save him, he was put to death; and M. de Chateaubriand, who 
had not the opportunity of visiting bim in prison, repaired to the 
plain of Grenelle on the day when the sentence was to be exe- 
cuted, but, unfortunately he arrived too late; his cousin had alrea- 
dy suffered. 

During the period of his travels his friends had inserted in the 
“Mercury” several letters, in which he related the principal cir- 
cumstances which attracted his notice during his journey; but the 
public was not to be satisfied but by a full and particular narra- 
tion, and indeed M. de Chateaubriand was willing to comply with 
the public wish, and had already announced a more complete 
work. From this, however, he was for a long time deterred by 
the imperial police, which insisted that he should insert an eulo- 
gium upon the character of Bonaparte. At last he yielded tothe 
repeated solicitations of his bookseller, and published, in the year 
18t1, ‘The Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem,” which is full of 
the most admirable sentiments, and at the same time occasionally 
speaks in high terms of military glory, to which the author had 
always shown himself to be remarkably attached. 

The police of the time, whatever were their motives or instruc- 
tions, treated him with much politeness. Bonaparte had, without 
doubt, abundant cause to dislike him, but he was so prudent as to 
sacrifice the gratification of personal resentment to the publi¢ 
opinion, and it is also probable that he had not yet entirely lost the 
hope of gaining him. In the year 1810, M. de Montalivet, the 
minister of the interior, received orders to inform the Institute of 
the Emperor’s astonishment that the “Genius of Christianity’’ 
had never appeared among the works for which prizes had been 
decreed; and it was resolved, by a committee assembled by the 
same minister, that ifthe work referred to could not obtain a prize 
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from the Institute, it was deserving of the particular notice of the 
government. 

It appears, however, that that decision was not agreeable to 
Bonaparte, and was one of the causes which suspended the dis- 
tribution of prizes. Some time after, M de Chateaubriand was 
offered a place in the Institute, with the alternative, in case of re- 
fusal, of being banished from France. 

It was certainly impossible for him to despise the honour of 
belonging to so distinguished a body; but the place which he must 
fill was that of Chenier, in taking pussession of which it was ne- 
cessary for him, not only to compliment his predecessor in the 
same office,—a man who had frequentiy attacked his writings in 
the most ungentlemanly manner, but also the usurper of the throne 
of his lawful sovereign. He attempted, with considerable reluc- 
tance, to perform that difficult task, but after having bestowed 
some praise upon the talents of M. Chenier, he censured without 
reserve his political conduct. The discourse, according to prac- 
tice. was read before a committee of five members, which decided 
that it could not be delivered in public. Bonaparte, to whom its 
contents were communicated, declared that if the speech had 
been pronounced, he would have shut the gates of the Institute, 
and thrown the author into a dungeon. M. de Chateaubriand was 
invited, however, to compose another speech, but that was a re- 
quest with which he absolutely refused to comply, and preferred 
having nothing to do with the Institute. It is well known to 
what danger such conduct exposed an individual at that period. 
The police, however, were satisfied with having him banished 
from the city, and meantime events occurred which took away 
the attention of Bonaparte from circumstances of, comparatively 
speaking, trivial importance. 

The period soon arrived which freed M. de Chateaubriand 
from the restraint which had been imposed upon him, and enabled 
him to express openly the opinion which he entertained of Napo- 
leon and his attachment to the cause of Louis, the lawful king. 

It was in the beginning of the month of April, 1814, that he 
gave his ideas to the public with so much eloquence in the work 
entitled, “Bonaparte and the Bourbons;” a book of which a vast 
number of copies was printed by order of the provisional govern- 
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ment, and which produced the most incalculable effects upon the 
public mind. In this work his sentiments in regard to the Bour- 
bon family were sufficiently expressed, but he was anxious to 
have an opportunity of showing the wisdom and moderation of his 
opinions; he therefore published, towards the end of the same 
year, a new work, and which was generally supposed to express 
th: ‘eelings and sentiments of the king. The work was entitled, 
“‘Revections on some political pamplets which have lately appear- 
ed.”” But the generous sentiments which it sought to inspire 
could not find a place in the heart of those to whom ‘it was ad- 


dressed, and the evils which it was its object to avert were not 
long of arriving. 

M. de Chateaubriand had been appointed by his Majesty to be 
his minister plenipotentiary at the court of Stockholm, but he had 
not yet taken possession of his place, when the king took his de- 
parture for Belgium, towards the end of the unfortunate month of 
March, 1815. Thither M. de Chateaubriand accompanied his 
Majesty, and remained with him at Ghent. 

The report which he addressed to the king upon the situation 
of France was published at Paris, without any obstacle from the 
police of Bonaparte, and immediately after the restoration of his 
Majesty, M. de Chateaubriand was created a peer of France, ap- 
pointed a minister of state, and president of the electoral college 
of the department of the Loiret, which he opened with an admira- 
ble address. 

On the 12th of Octeber he was chosen by the chamber of Peers 
to be one of its secretaries. In the discussion relative to the im- 
movability of the Judge, he delivered a long speech in which he 
described the virtues of the ancient magistracy. On the 6th of 
April, 1816, he spoke in favour of the bill regarding elections, 
which was proposed by ministers, but which was opposed by most 
of his colleagues, although it had just passed unanimously in the 
Chamber of Deputies. , 

Upon the re-organization of the Institute, M. de Chateaubriand 
was appointed a member of the French Academy, in March 1816. 
In the beginning of September of the same year, he published a 
work, entitied, “De la Monarchie selon la Charte,” a few days af- 
ter the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies. He was forth- 
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with seized by order of the minister of the police, and judiciary 
proceedings were commenced against the printer by the procu- 
reur of the king; but that officer came to the decision that there 
was no ground of accusation against him. By a royal ordonance 
of the 5th of September, however, M. de Chateaubriand was de- 
clared to be no longer a minister of state. 








ArT. XXV. On softening Steel by heating and quenching it, and 
on the hardening and tempering it at one Ofieration. By Tho- 
mas Gil, Esq. 

Ir is well known that unless steel be heated to the proper de- 
gree, it will not harden on being quenched in water, or other 
proper fluid: but it has escaped the general observation, that steed 
heated rather below the hardening froint and quenched will be sof- 
tened thereby, and in a much superior manner than by the usual 
methods of annealing it, insomuch that it can be more readily filed, 
turned, &c. and is entirely free from pins or hard spots; and as it 
is not at all liable to be injured by this process, and can be soften- 
ed thereby in a much shorter time than by annealing it, so it ought 
to be universally adopted. 

Steel springs are usually hardened and tempered by two dis- 
tinct operations, being first heated to the proper degree, and har- 
dened by quenching in water, oil, &c. and then tempered, either 
by rubbing them bright and heating them till they acquire a pale 
blue or gray colour, or by burning or blazing off the oil, &c. 

It is, however, now found that both operations may be advan- 
tageously performed at once, in the following manner: 

The steel being heated to the proper degree, is to be plunged 
into a metallic bath composed of a mixture of lead and tin, such 
for instance as plumbers’ solder, and which is heated by a proper 
furnace, to the tempering degree, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer placed in the bath, when the steel will be at once 
hardened and tempered, and with much less danger of warping or 
cracking in the process than if treated in the usual way. 

It would be a further improvement to heat the steel in a bath 
of red-hot lead to the proper degree for hardening, previous to 
quenching and tempering it in the other metallic bath, as it would 
thereby be more uniformly heated, and be in less danger of oxida- 
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tion; and, indeed, it is an excellent method of heating steel, either 
for softening it, as in the first described process, or for hardening 
and tempering it at once, as in the last mentioned one, or even 
for hardening it in the usual method. 





Art. XXVI.—Pubdlic Instruction. Report of Mr. Maxcy in the 
Senate of Varyland, \st February, 1820. 


Tue Committee to which was referred so much of the Gover- 
nor’s message, as relates to education and public instruction, have 
had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report— 

That at an early period after the settlement of the State, the 
promotion of useful learning was deemed an object higbly worthy 
of the attention of the legislature. At a session of Assembly, at 
the city of St. Mary’s, inthe year sixteen hundred and ninety-two, 
an act was passed for its encouragement. In sixteen hundred and 
ninetv-six, the Free-School of King William was established at 
Annapolis; and in seventeen hundred and twenty-three a schoo: was 
erected in each of the twelve counties, into which the. State was 
then divided, and the funds provided by previous act for the sup- 
port of county schools were distributed equally amongst them. By 
various other acts, schools have been established in each of the se- 
ven counties subsequently formed, and most of them have enjoy- 
ed at different times a portion of legislative favour and encour- 
agement. 

Many of these schools are now in a flourishing condition. In 
some instances it has been found expedient to unite the schools of 
two or more adjacent counties, their revenue derived from the 
public bounty and private patronage being insufficient for their 
separate support. But the funds of some, your committee regret 
to say, have been diverted from their original object, and applied 
to purposes entirely foreign to the education of youth and tne ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge. 

In most of these schools, besides reading, writing and common 
arithmetic, are taught English grammar, geography, the higher 
branches of arithmetic, and the Latin and Greek languages. With 
moderate additional assistance from the State, these schools might 
be made highly respectable academies or seminaries of learning of 
the second grade, and, with the addition of one or two others, conve- 
niently located | situated | and properly endowed, would form a suffi- 
cient number of institutions of this class for the accommodation of 
the State. 

Your committee beg leave further to report, that in seventeen 
hundred and eighty-two, a college or place of universal learning 
was established on the eastern shore, under the name of the 
Washington College; and in the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, another, under the name of St. John’s College, was 
established on the western shore. Both were liberally endowed by 
the General Assembly, and united under the name of the Uni- 
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versity of Maryland. While they continued to enjoy the patron- 
age of the State, they were flourishing and highly respectable. 
They have been particularly fortunate, in sending forth into the 
world, many of our most virtuous, able and celebrated men, who 
have been in their various stations at once the ornaments and sup- 
ports of the State. The funds, however, were many years since 
withdrawn from these institutions, which afterwards languished 
for a while for want of support, and at length settled down from 
seminaries of the first class to respectable academies, or schools 
of the second grade. Our youths of talent, who have the means 
of defraying the expense, are now obliged to resort to other States 
for the completion of their education; while, such as cannot af- 
ford it, whatever may be their natural endowments, are compel- 
led to be satisfied with the limited advantages afforded by our 
grammar schools. While many, therefore, of our most promis- 
ing youths, for the want of means, are obliged to forego the bene- 
fitof a complete course of collegiate study, others, more favour- 
ed by fortune, carry more wealth out of Maryland, for the purpo- 
ses of education in other States, than would be necessary for the 
most liberal endowment of a university upon the largest scale, 
which would be accessible to treble their numbers, It is there- 
fore manifest, that while this parsimony in relation to our colleges 
is totally distinct from true economy, it has diminished through- 
out our counties, in a lamentable degree, the number of those 
who would otherwise have been qualified, by their knowledge, 
their talents and their virtue, to be the intelligent and trust-wor- 
thy guardians of the people’s rights. 

While for these reasons therefore, your committee look back 
with deep regret upon the policy, that has been pursued in re- 
lation to our colleges, they lament it still more on other accounts. 
It has rendered a system of general education of the people in a 
great measure impracticable. It has injured, it is true, that class 
in the community, whose means would have enabled them to 
give their children the advantages of a learned education, but it 
has injured still more, though not so directly, and therefore not 
so manifestly, that portion of our community, who must have 
the means of instruction brought home to them, or be compelled 
to bring up their children in ignorance. A general system of 
elementary schools, that would have brought knowledge to every 
poor man’s door, has been, from the first settlement of the State, 
considered an object of the first moment. And, indeed, in a 
government formed upon the broad basis of universal suffrage, 
what object can appear of greater magnitude to the sound mind 
of a reflecting and experienced statesman? If the clements of 
society be dark and confused, without any pervading principle to 
hold them together, or direct their motion, what but disorder can 
ensue? Knowledge must enlighten and reduce the chaos to or- 
der, before liberty can be stable, or virtue secure. 

The only means, by which this knowledge can be effectually 
diffused throughout the mass of society, are common schools, 
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established in every part of the country. Schools may be created 
by law, and a fund established for their support; but the work will 
be useless and of no avail, unless competent and suitable teachers 
are provided. These are not to be had in our State, and are 
only to be supplied by academies and colleges. The policy 
which destroys the superior institutions of learning, therefore, is 
fatal to the primary schools. The poorer classes of the com- 
munity are even more interested in the establishment and en- 
dowment of colleges and grammar schools within our State, than 
the rich; because the latter can procure teachers for their chil- 
dren at home, or can send them abroad for their education; while, 
on the other hand, the children of the poor must rely for their 
education upon the primary schools /ocated near them; and such 
schools cannot be had, until a competent supply of teachers can 
be furnished by seminaries of a higher order. 

Your committee are therefore of opinion, that the permanent 
welfare and true interest of the State, call loudly for the establish- 
ment of one seminary of learning of the highest class, where the 
highest branches of literature and science may be taught, and 
where a number of poor young men, selected for peculiar genius 
from the academies, may be educated at the public expense, and 
who may be required, in consideration of the benefits derived 
by them from the public, to become teachers in the academies or 
seminaries of the second grade. 

Your committee also most earnestly recommend a continuance 
of the fostering care of the government to such academies as at 
present derive assistance from the public, and the establishment 
of such additional institutions of this class, as may be found ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of all parts of the State. In each 
of these academies provision ought to be made for the education 
of a certain number of boys, who may be selected from the pri- 
mary or common schools for their peculiar merit, out of those who 
have not the means of defraying the expense of a more completé 
education, and who in return may be required to become teach- 
ers, for a certain time, in the primary or common schools. : 

Your committee beg leave further to report, that they deem it 
a matter of the first importance, that common schools shou!d be 
established in every neighbourhood throughout the state, in which 
the children of such persons, as cannot pay for It, may receive in- 
struction at the public expense, for a term of three years. The 
best mode of contributing the public aid to schools of this class, 
in the opinion of your committee, would be to provide by law, that 
whenever a neighbourhood shaJl have erected a school-house, 
and collected a certain number of pay-scholars, a part of the salary 
of a teacher shall be paid from the treasury of the State, on con- 
dition of the master engaging to instruct gratis the children of 
such poor persons, as shall be ascertained to be unable to pay 
therefor. This plan, which makes individual exertions a pre- 
requisite to public patronage, offers the best evidences of zeal, 
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and pledges for fidelity, in administering the funds, which the 
schools may derive from the State. 

Your committee are fully aware, that while the present pecu- 
nia"y embarrassments of the country continue, it would not be 
proper to impose any burthen upon the people of the state for the 
immediate attainment of these important objects; but they have 
thought it their duty to call your attention, and that of the pubiic, 
to this outline of a system, which provides plain but useful edu- 
cations for all the poor, and for the further advancement of such 
of them as are found to be possessed of extraordinary talents, and 
at the same time affords an opportunity to our youth, in all situa- 
tions in life, to be educated in their native State: a system, which, 
if matured by further reflection and carried faithfully into exe- 
cution, would, they have no doubt, be productive of results most 
important to the prosperity, the character, the dignity, and happi- 
ness of the State, and essential to the permanency and stability of 
republican institutions. But while they are fully sensible, that 
this is not the time to expect any further appropriations to litera- 
ry purposes, out of the funds of the State, they beg leave to call 
your particular attcntion to a subject of the first moment, not 
only to Maryland, but to all the original States of the union. 

The public lands, though /ocated in the west and south, are 
the common property of all the United States. Each State has 
an equal right to a participation, in a just proportion, of that great 
fund of national wealth. By laws passed by Congress at different 
periods, one thirty-sixth part of those lands are [is] set apart for 
the endowment and support of common schools in the States and 
territories that have been and shall hereafter be formed out of 
them; and many whole townships, containing 23,040 acres each, 
are appropriated for the support of seminaries of learning of a 
higher class. Your committee can discern no reason, why the 
people, who have already settled in, or who may hereafter re- 
move to, those States and territories, which have been formed 
out of these public lands, should enjoy any peculiar and extraor- 
dinary advantages from this common property, not possessed by 
those who remain in the original States. They are far from cen- 
suring that enlightened policy, which governed Congress in 
making the hberal appropriations just above mentioned for the 
encouragement cf learning in the new States and territories. 
They, on the contrary, most heartily applaud it. But at the same 
time, they are of opinion, that the people of ihe original States of 
this union, by whose common sword and purse those lands have 
been acquired, are entitled, upon principles of the strictest jus- 
tice, to like appropriations for the support and endowment of li- 
terary institutions within their own limits. 

Your committee therefore recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That each 
of the United States having an equal right to a participation in 
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that great fund of national wealth, the public lands, the original 
States of the union, are entitled to appropriations of land for the 
support and encouragement of learning and literary institutions 
within their limits, corresponding, in a just proportion, with those, 
which have been made, for the same purposes, within the limits 
of the new States and territories. 

Resolved, That our senators and representatives in Congress 
be requested to use their exertions to procure the passage of an 
Act, to carry into effect the just principle set forth in the fore- 
going resolution. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to 
transmit copies of the foregoing resolutions to each of our sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress, and also to the governors of 
the several States of the union, with a request that they wii) lay 
the same before the legislatures thereof, and solicit their co-ope- 
ration in obtaining the object of these resolutions. 





Art. XXVII.—An Investigation of the Princifal Causes which 
have led to the Condemnation of Novels. 


WE do not pretend to enter into this discussion with unbiassed 
feelings; on the contrary, we are warm partizans of that degraded 
and persecuted tribe of authors, who are known by the name of 
novelists, and think that no writers have contributed more than 
they have tothe amusement and instruction of society. Labour- 
ing in a field, which has been so long the common property of 
every dabbler in letters, they are making it produce, day after 
day, new and succulent plants, in order to gratify the pampered 
palate of an indolent public. Labouring too with a success, which 
has never known a inoment’s diminution, they have on that ac- 
count, brought down upon their heads the ruthless vengeance of 
all the other practitioners in literature. Theologians, historians, 
moralists, and philosophers, are all animated with the same spirit 
of hostility; and, however they differ upon other points, are unani- 
mous in conferring the most offensive terms upon these light- 
hearted children of pleasure and imagination. Not, however, con- 
tent with directing the venom of their malice against the com- 
posers, they must even endeavour to fling it upon us, who are 
merely the readers of such publications. The theologian assures 
us, that the time spent in these idle pursuits would be better 
employed in meditating on more important and less woridly obe 
jects: the historian informs us, that, in withdrawing our attention 
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from the incidents of real life, to those which never did, and never 
can occur, we are weakening the mind, and misleading the judg- 
ment; whilst the moralist asserts, that, as we only live to read, 
instead of reading how to live, we are perpetually developing 
those passions, of which the influence, as it is most dangerous, 
ought to be kept under the severest controul. What other charges 
may be denounced against us, we are at a loss to discover: if 
there be any, in all probability they will be of a similar nature, 
and may, therefore, for the present, remain unnoticed. Before 
the conclusion of this article, we will examine the grounds on 
which all such accusations rest; because, by so doing, we shall 
make it evident to all our readers, that the ferusal of a good 
novel is neither a misapplication of time, nor a study calculated 
to warp the understanding, or foster an improper portion of en- 
thusiastic feeling. : 
Previously to taking up the gauntlet in defence of novel-rea- 
ders, it may be necessary to state explicitly, that we are not de- 
sirous of recommending to any person, in any station of life, an 
indiscriminate perusal of every novel or romance which emanates 
from the Minerva or Apollo press, and which is, therefore, pre- 
doomed to occupy a place on the shelves of our circulating libra- 
ries. We are as well aware, as individuals can be, that nothing 
exceeds the trash which defiles the pages of some of these pro- 
ductions: but there are others, in which the great truths of morali- 
ty and religion are advocated in such powerful and impressive 
language, as would not disgrace the austerest philosopher. Like 
the character, which Martial gave to his own epigrams, some 
are good, some bad, and the majority moderate. From a collec- 
tion of this nature, where the different particles are known to us, 
more or less, through the medium of common conversation, a 
judicious selection may be easily made: and the reading of such 
works, in this department of literature, as have met with general 
approbation, so far from being prejudicial to the mental faculties, 
is actually favourable to their further development. For reflec- 
tion, as Madame de Stael has well observed, finds much more toe 
discover in the details of society, than in any general idea, which 
you may throw out regarding it: and nothing is so well calculated 
to excite reflection, especially in the minds of the young, as the 
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fictitious narratives of which we are speaking. For to them such 
works serve as living pictures of manners as they rise, and by 
exhibiting in strong and vivid colours, the imbecilities and follies 
of mankind, impart the first rudiments of that knowledge of the 
human heart, which is so necessary to insure our happiness, and 
which is so difficult, and so dangerous, and so tedious to acquire, 
if it is to be gleaned from the great book of nature. Thus afford- 
ing what is said to be the result of age alone, experience, they 
make youth acquainted with the vices and profligacies of the 
world, at the same time that they withdraw it from the sphere of 
their contamination. Nor are these advantages confined only to 
the younger branches of the community; they extend also to the 
more advanced in life: for to them they recall (and the recollec- 
tion, whether in the noon or evening of existence, is and ought 
to be pleasant,) the pursuits, distresses, and enjoyments of their 
earlier years: they rekindle in their bosoms those milder and 
gentler feelings of our nature, which time and toil, and vexation 
and anguish, are perpetually tending to extinguish in us all: and 
though much stress may not be placed upon the observation, 
they often supply those useful hints for the conduct of individu- 
als in society, and for the internal regulation of families, which 
are not likely to be found in the multifarious volumes, which 
learned divines have put forth for the amendment of the age, nor 
in any of those ingenious discourses on morality, which philoso- 
phers have indited for its edification from the combined love of 
fame, money, and mankind. 

It has been thought proper to mark out thus distinctly the limits, 
within which we defend novel-reading, in order that we may be 
released from the necessity of combating those objections, which 
apply only to such works of this description, as are in themselves 
indecent and improper. We shall now proceed, after making this 
limitation, to state how far, and under what circumstances, we 
advocate the cause of novel-writers. As long then as they are 
contented with merely not transgressing the boundaries of mo- 
rality and decency, and with merely showing an external com- 
pliance with the established forms and institutions of society, as 
long as they think that their duty is fully performed, if they do 
not throw a gorgeous veil over the deformities of vice, and do not 
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apply their talents to defend an erroneous system of philosophy, 
so long they are only entitled to the faint and negative praise of 
doing no harm. Before they aspire to a higher meed, they must 
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zealously inculcate the precepts and the practice of virtue: and, 
so far from being satisfied with standing on the defensive, when 
morality is attacked, they must be ever ready to run all hazards 
" | in behalf of its ordinances. No sarcasm, therefore, however poig- 
si] nant, no witticism, however brilliant, must tempt them to admit 
| into their writings the shadow of a syllable, derogatory to natural 
4 or revealed religion. They must show, as well by argument as 
: by example, that if the very first inroads of vice be not strenu- 
ousiy resisted, transgression will so produce transgression, that 
the difficuity of reformation will increase with each succeeding 
minute: and that the momentary gratification of any illegal pas- 
Hi sion, whether it be revenge, ambition, avarice, lust, or any other 
improper appetite of the mind, will be followed by many a long 
year of tribulation and anguish. 

Not that in order to promote this laudable purpose, an author 
should pursue the plan, which is adopted by Mrs. West, Miss 
Hannah Moore, or their imitators;—far from it. The system 
which these ladies unfortunately follow, the system of dedicating 
a certain number of pages in each chapter of their work to a 
dissertation on one of the moral virtues, is more calculated than 
any other to counteract the effect which they are so desirous of 
producing. A novel never can succeed, in which the fable merely 
serves as a vehicle for tedious disquisitions on theoretical ethics, 
or still more tedious ebullitions of mawkish sentimentality. These 
essays, considered as essays, may be very good, but unfortunately 
; they are not at all entertaining: and novel readers insist on being 
| amused, in the first place, and merely submit to be instructed in 
| the second. They will be satisfied with publications of this sort, 
if in their perusal they experience delight without reaping bene- 
i fit, but not, if they are to reap benefit without experiencing de- 
| light. —The moral must, therefore, be the invisible flower, which 
t directs the events of the story, because, if it becomes the actu- 
ating and visible power, it destroys the dramatic effect, and con- 
sequently, the illusion of the fiction. In such a case, as the au- 
thor has two objects in view, to make us feel a moral truth, and 
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to charm by the recital, which is to prove it, he generally loses 
one of them in the necessity which he feels of obtaining the other. 
He either represents the abstract idea vaguely, in order to pre- 
serve the probability and connexion of his incidents, or he sacri- 
fices truth and nature, to be mathematically precise in his philo- 
sophical speculations. In either case he is unfortunate: in the 
first, he cannot amuse, because every sentiment wiich he utters, 
and every situation which he describes, is considered as merely 
figuring towards the ethical result, and of little importance to 
the denouement of the tale: in the latter, he cannot instrucé, be- 
cause the language of the passions will sometimes glance across 
the coldness and spoil the wisdom of metaphysical exactness. 
Each chapter is thus a kind of allegory, in which the events can 
never be looked upon in any other light than so many different 


emblems of the little pithy adage, which is to be placed at their: 


conclusion: and the whole narrative creates that species of dis- 
gust and disbelief, often experienced by the instructors of youth, 
who fail to convince their pupils, because they refer every thing 
that happens to prove the maxim which they may be inculcating 
at the time. A fiction so constituted, to borrow an observation of 
Madame de Stael, will “like allegory, always march between 
two rocks: if its end be marked out too clearly, it tires; if it be 
concealed, it is forgotten; and if it endeavours to divide the at- 
tention, it no longer excites interest.” 

If these arguments shall not appear convincing to the novel- 
writér, there is a fact, which proves more than a thousand vo- 
lumes, how satisfactory they are tothe novel-reader. This method 
of foisting morality on his attentio., very soon becomes evident 
to him, however negligent a peruser he may be; a certain tact 
informs him, where this sermonizing begins, and he will very 
soon find out where it is to conclude; it will, therefore, be omitted, 
as regularly as it occurs, and what is worse, be treated with con- 
tempt and derision, as an unseasonable interruption of the story, 
and a superfluous introduction of piety and virtue. We should 
almost be ashamed to acknowledge how frequently this has been 
our own practice, if we were not aware that there are many others 
equaily averse to such works of supererogaticn, and who, like 
ourselves, leave these realms of prosing unexplored, and proceed 
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onwards to the first passage where the narrative is resumed. Not 
that either they, or we, think that the morality of a publication is 
of trifling import, but that it is too much to have a long strain of 
philosophical observations, which are afterwards to be reduced 
into one terse and emphatic sentence, thrust into our notice upon 
every transaction and occurrence in life. We know that such 
things do not occur in the world—that they are not natural—and 
they, therefore, occasion either our anger or our contempt. See 
jocum, sepfe bilem movent. 

Besides, two often the moral effect, a very different thing from 
the moral of a work, is overlooked by the author: on account of 
this consideration, Richardson, the amiable Richardson, affords a 
very strong instance of the position we are advancing. The vir- 
tuous personages of this drama moralize so regularly, so gloomily, 
so tediously, and so pedantically, that they are not half so attrac- 
tive as his vicious ones, who thus engage on their side those af- 
fections of the mind, which should belong to virtuous characters, 
and to virtuous characters alone. This, beyond a doubt, was not 
his intention; but there is not a single individual, who has perused 
his works, that does not at the bottom of his heart, prefer a Love- 
lace to a Grandison, though, perhaps, he will not opertly acknow- 
ledge such a predilection. The novels of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Marmontel, show also very strongly that there is not a more 
sure and certain way of spreading infidelity and immorality, than 
through novels filled with moral speculations: and yet their mo- 
ral speculations were, perhaps, all in themselves correct, though 
the tendency of the actions founded upon them was quite the 
reverse. To every rule of right they found exceptions: and on 
these they fixed the public attention, by adorning them with all 
the splendid decorations of eloquence, so that the rule was de- 
spised or forgotten, and the exception triumphantly established 
in its stead. They put extreme cases, as Miss Edgeworth has 
well observed, in which virtue became vice, and vice virtue; they 
exhibited criminal passions in constant connection with the most 
exalted and most amiable virtues; and making use of the best 
feelings of human nature for the worst purposes, they engaged 
pity and admiration perpetually on the side of guilt. It was thus, 
whilst they were talking eternally of philosophy and philanthropy,- 
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terms which they only borrowed to perplex the ignorant and se- 
duce the imaginative, that they produced a catastrophe so tre- 
mendous, as not merely to involve themselves and their deluded 
followers in ruin, but to convulse the whole world to its inner- 
most centre. It was not by attacking openly the strong fortifica- 
tions of reason and religion, but by sapping and undermining them 
in this insidious manner, that the doctrines which they advocated, 
obtained their extensive circulation. Unfortunately too for suffer- 
ing humanity, they were all gifted with the highest literary talents 
and accomplishments; there was no species of writing which they 
did not attempt, and none, which they attempted, that they did 
not adorn: equally versed in all the refinements of metaphysical 
subtlety, and all the meretricious eloquence of sentiment and 
passion they moved in those rugged regions of science, which 
are placed far above the ken of ordinary mortals, with the same 
grace and facility as they did in the pleasing fields of imagina- 
tion, when in pursuit of the fleeting colours of transient emotion. 
Thus enabled to oppose intellect to principle, they employed 
every artifice which intellect could afford them, to carry into 
execution their nefarious projects. Knowing that the first point 
of art is to conceal art, and that insinuations and surmises are 
much more difficult to encounter than assertions and arguments, 
they never brought forward in express dissertations their abomi- 
nable sophisms, which, so produced, would have been easy to 
combat, and not difficult to overcome. They endeavoured to 
convince mankind, by a sort of exemplification of their system, 
that, by acting on certain principles, which, though erroneous, 
were tricked out in all the livery of virtue, their objects would 
be acquired with greater ease, and retained with less difficulty 
than under the present institutions of society; and that, if resolu- 
tion could once be mustered to break from the trammels in which 
custom had enchained them, they would possess a more perfect 
happiness, and a more unbroken series of enjoyments than had 
ever yet befallen the human species. The consequence was, that 
their respect and reverence for all established regulations gradu- 
ally diminished, till at last nothing remained but the desire of 
overturning them. If we were called upon to point out one story 
more than another, in which the most sacred ordinances are thus 
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dangerously, and, as it were, covertly attacked, we should instance 
the story of Lubin and Annette in Marmontel’s immoral Tales, 
which by some sad misnomer, are more generally known by the 
title of Marmontel’s mora/ Tales. In reading this story, which 
is but a short one, not a word is said professedly against mar- 
riage; on the contrary, the highest commendations are passed 
upon it; and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, the conclusion 
of the tale shows distinctly, that its whole object is to decry that 
most sacred and necessary institution. Still, we must confess, that 
from the beginning of the narrative to its close, the thoughts, the 
expressions, the descriptions, are all limpid purity. There is not 
a single sentence in it, which, when taken unconnectedly, can be 
convicted of immorality, nay, so considered, every sentence is 
undoubtedly of excellent tendency: it is the manner in which the 
whole are blended together, that excites our disgust, and de- 
mands our reprehension. Itis not any deduction, which the writer 
himself makes, which is productive of danger; it is the deduction 
which is unmade, which is left to be made by the reader’s under- 
standing, which, like the dew of the poison tree, is secretly, and 
silently, and unobservedly, instilled into his heart, and into his 
brain, that is so highly detrimental in its future consequences. 
An error insinuated in this manner into the recesses of the mind, 
is infinitely more difficult to eradicate, than an error which owes 
its birth to either ignorance or fraud, or violent prejudice. Igno- 
rance may be enlightened; fraud may be detected; prejudice may 
be removed: but an impression thus created, will be found rea- 
son-proof, because it will appear to every individual as an im- 
portant truth which he has himself discovered, and not as a spe- 
cious falshood “ invented by the enemy.” He will thus make a 
point of honour not to be disabused, and will rather fall into a 
hundred fresh mistakes than confess this one. 

From these observations, some people may imagine that we 
take away from the writers of fiction all power of being useful 
as moral instructors. But this is by no means the fact; we only 
wish to regulate the use of it. Against the greater vices, it is 
useless to declaim from either the pulpit or the press, because 
no man commits them ignorantly, or is unacquainted with their 
consequences: but against those smaller vices, which make up 
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the profligacies of an individual, and the corruption of a people, 
the novelist may direct his attacks with the fairest prospects of 
ultimate success. But it will not be by magnifying petty delin- 
quencies into enormities, or by making appeals in express dis- 
sertations to a man’s conscience against practices which are sanc- 
tioned by all around him, that such prospects will be fulfilled, 
and such purposes accomplished. An attempt of such a nature 
would be considered as ascetic cant and hypocrisy, or else, as we 
have before stated, a stupid preachment proceeding from despi- 
cable ignorance of the world. The true method is so to inter- 
weave the moral with the story, that any endeavour to separate 
them, would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole, and if 
not entirely destroy, very much depreciate the value of the parts. 
No portion of the narrative which is necessary to the one must be 
unnecessary to the other: if the moral ever is seen, it must come 
like a flying cloud, to throw a shadow over the current, not like 
a miry infusion, to sully its clearness. Pursuing this system, you 
will have a chance of being heard with attention: and when that 
point is once gained, you have only to mix up your reasons and 
your ridicule in just proportions, to make your instances rapid 
and amusing, and to concentrate your proofs into striking and 
interesting groups, in order to produce the most salutary effect 
upon all those who are worth reforming. It is by having fully 
executed this plan that we look upon Miss Edgeworth as having 
done more good in her age and generation, than all the superanu- 
ated governors and governesses who have ever written to improve 
and amend it. She attacks with ridicule, and not with reproba- 
tion, and with all the amenity of Horace makes you smile at your 
faults, before she imposes on you the task of correcting them. 
Without selecting any particular maxim under the name of a 
moral, she perpetually keeps the reader’s feelings excited in be- 
half of virtue, by painting it in every situation lovely, command- 
ing, and triumphant. A writer, who thus blends amusement with 
instruction, is entitled to the very highest applause and admira- 
tion; whilst no less severe and unbounded reprehension ought to 
be awarded to those literatuli and philosophists, who apply the 
talents which God has granted them, and which education has 
improved, to the propagation of doctrines, execrable when mere- 
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ly considered as opinions, and doubly execrable when reduced to 
practice, as they operate most prejudicially in ordinary life both 
to individuals and to communities. Thanks be to Providence, the 
race of such beings seems at present extinct: they never were the 
natural growth of our soil, and are now discarded as an unnatural 
and monstrous progeny by every other country. If however there 
be any miscreants, so depraved as to take pleasure either in the 
reading or writing of such infamous compositions, we envy them 
not their grovelling and unholy delights, we consign them to their 
own guilty imaginings, and leave them to enjoy in tranquility, if 
enjoy they can, their own detested and detestable Pandemonium. 

Let us now examine some of the principal objections, which 
are urged against novel reading, a pursuit, which when followed 
in a proper and rational manner, has never been attended with the 
slightest consequence of evil. Much has been said in all ages 
regarding the danger, which results from giving the reins to the 
imagination; and to the impotent malice of mediocrity, and the 
morose temper of ascetic philosophy, no subject has formed a 
more fruitful topic of verbose declamation. We shall not stop 
either to collect or to refute every argument, which has been ad- 
duced by this misdirected ingenuity. Such a task, though easy 
to execute, would not be of the slightest utility, when accomplish- 
ed, because not all the powers of reasoning, adorned by all the 
pomp of words, will ever persuade one part of mankind to re- 
nounce the delight, which they receive from compositions that 
represent fictitious adventures, or the other to sacrifice the dis- 
tinction, which is acquired, or the pleasure, which is derived from 
happily reducing into form and consistence those volant images 
of love and beauty, which hover around them in some favoured 
moments. To all the invectives of all the cynics in the world, 
both parties will turn a deaf and inattentive ear—the first will be 
elad to escape from the dull uniformity of life, and the cold un- 
feeling tameness of real character, into those regions of fancy, 
where they can luxuriate in ever-varying combinations, and can 
gratify the high aspirings of the mind by the contemplation of 
ideal virtues and ideal perfections: whilst the latter, rejoicing in 
the pleasure which they create, and proud of the influence, which 
they are establishing over the tastes and interests of mankind, will 
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continue to spend the redundance of their genius in giving life 
and substance to thought, as long as they find in the sympathy and 
curlosity of the public that success, which is the constant object 
of their hopes and endeavours, and which, when acquired, repays 
them for all the toil and trouble which they experience in their 
attempts to obtain it. For this reason we shall only combat those 
objections, which bear the stamp of plausibility, and which, on ac- 
count of their general circulation, deserve greater notice than we 
can bestow on the mass of their fellows. 

There is one sect of Christians, for whose doctrines collectively 
we profess some little respect, which totally prohibits the perusal of 
works of this description, partly on account of their fictitious nature 
and partly and chiefly on account of their general immorality. 
These are the Quakers, who, according to Mr. Clarkson’s por- 
traiture of their creed and discipline, condemn AL novels, as cal- 
culated to produce an improper excitement of mind, and to alien- 
ate the attention from objects of serious importance. These are 
cood reasons against the reading of immoral novels, and against 
making them our sole or our principal study, but not against li- 
miting and selecting those, which we allow to be read. “But 
even those,’ say our adversaries, “attract us from spiritual to 
temporal affairs, and cause us to think more of the pleasures of 
the present, than the enjoyments of a future existence.” Are we 
then to be called upon perpetually for religious thoughts and re- 
ligious conversations: Are we to be expected to ride, to walk, 
to row, to wrestle, and to dine out religiously? Does every thing, 
which tends merely to exhilaration, contain within itself a taint of 
criminality? And is man put into this world for no other purpose 
than to mortify himself into a proper condition for the next? On 
a point like the present, we might appeal, from the judgment of 
the over-righteous Pharisees, to those who think that the Creator 
did not form man to be the slave of an austere and overbearing 
religion, but to follow its precepts, as he would the advice of an 
affectionate monitor. We might claim to be permitted to choose 
individuals entertaining such sentiments for our judges: and from 
their sentence we feel convinced that we should have no reason to 
shrink. But we wave this privilege, because we do not see in what 
manner the argument applies more against this than against any 
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other innocent amusement. For in pursuing it, what positive rule, 
either of divine or human institution, are we transgressing? If we 
are imbibfng doctrines inimical to the constitution of society, orif we 
are propagating principles injurious to the interests of morality 
then condemn this occupation; but, if we are doing neither the one 
nor the other, if we are engaged, as in the limited case upon 
which we are now arguing, in what is in itself perfectly virtuous, 
why are we to place that under interdict, which is adapted so ad- 
mivrably to charm away the approach of melancholy, to alleviate 
the calamities incident to mortality, and to deceive, what some 
find the heaviest of all burdens, the burden of existence? Surely 
they do not mean to assert, and yet their language seems to war- 
rant the conclusion, that a gloomy wayward and dissatisfied keep- 
er, that tears and sighs, and groans anc complaints are the proper 
offerings for man to make to that Deity, who has covered the 
earth with gay colours, and scented it with rich perfumes, and 
who has shown, by scattering over his creation a thousand joys, 
which are totally unnecessary to our mere subsistence, that he 
has given us something better than a bare existence even in this 
sublunary abode of trial and misery. If they do intend to advo- 
cate such dogmas, and if it be, not the abuse, but the intersper- 
sion, of pleasure in the concerns of life, however guided by good 
sense or moderation, which they attack, they are not adhering to 
the true principles of religion, hut are actuated by some hidden 
motives unworthy of that beneficent Being, whose service they 
appear so desirous to promote. We say so boldly, and upon ma- 
ture deliberation, because it is only a false spirit of religion, which 
would diminish the’ number of human gratifications, and would 
substitute in their place fasts and penances and mortifications. It 
was this false spirit, which, in the first ages of Christianity, led 
many to commit such acts of self-denial as border on insanity, 
which prompted Simon Stylites to think that he was doing God a 
grateful service, in standing night and day upon a pillar in the 
wilderness, and which inspired thousands of infatuated enthusiasts 
to seclude themselves in darksome caves and gloomy solitudes, 
from that society which man is born to enliven by his talents, and 
benefit by hisexertions. It was this false spirit, which in a period 
nearer to our own times induced the Puritans to condemn all 
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poetry, save that of Sternhold and Hopkins, as contrary to morali- 
ty; to interdict all harmony, save the harmony of their nose-grunt- 
ed psalmody, as a profane elevation of the voice; to prohibit all 
dancing, save to the scriptural instruments of sackbut and timbrel, 
as an unnecessary exercise of the limbs, indecent in its gesure, and 
improper in its tendency; and to deem all garments, save those 
requisite to the covering of nature, as an idle adornment of the 
person, and a badge of servitude to the powers of darkness. It is 
this self-same false spirit, disguised indeed under a different name, 
but still retaining all its wonted severity, which sees infidelity 
at present triumphing } in the productions of the theatre, and i im- 
morality repluming her crest in those publications of the press, 
which this article attempts to defend and vindicate. 

It has been said, that novels give a false idea of man and of 
manners. This is as true with regard to ill-written and ill-con- 
ducted novels, as a similar charge is with regard to those miser- 
able daubs, which degrade nature, by misrepresenting it: and 
proves as strongly, that we ought never to look at a fine painting, 
because there are some wretched sketches, as that we ought never 
to read a well-drawn representation of human character, because 
on the one hand there are some tame and feeble, and on the other 
some glowing aid overdone delineations of it. But even suppos- 
ing this objection to hold good in its utmost latitude, what is the 
resuh? A delusion, so long as it wears the mask of the truth, 
may be dangerous, but can never be productive of harm when 
that mask is withdrawn, when the furtive plumage is stripped off, 
and the delusion is at once known, avowed and hackneyed. Be- 
sides, the dramatic effect, which it is requisite to add to the pic- 
tures which we copy from life, so far from rendering them unna- 
tural, only makes them strike with redoubled effect and energy, 
by recalling with greater ease to the mind tlie events which they 
are intended to resemble. You may retort, that the modesty of 
truth is notwithstanding violated: violated however as it is, we 
would gladly give-in exchange for one novel of antiquity, if anti- 
quity dwell in such publications, all the prosings and mystifica- 
tions of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno and company, upon the monads, 
duads, and triads of their respective systems. For one such work 
would let us more into the domestic economy and initiate us more 
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deeply in the fire-side habits of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
than all the grave histories, which have come down to us of their 
actions, and all the ponderous tomes of learned and laborious an- 
notations, which the Wasses, the Kusters, the Spanheims, and the 
Schweighaussers of classical literature have compiled to explain 
them. 

It was our intention, on commencing the present remarks, to 
have concluded them with a short review of the most distinguish- 
ed writers in this province of the republic of letters: but the 
great length, at which we have already trespassed on the patience 
of our readers, compels us, however reluctantly, to defer such a 
discussion to a more favourable opportunity. When that event 
occurs, we will gladly resume the subject of our present labours; 
and will point out the various genera, into which novels are divid- 
ed, according as they depend upon the nature of the events which 
they record, or the form and method of narration in which those 
events are recorded. We shall then be led to contrast the ad- 
vantages and disadvahtages of each particular system as consider- 
ed by itself, and as compared with others; and from such a compa- 
rison, be able to exhibit in the clearest light the beauties, into 
which they have at some times seduced, and the faults, into which 
they have at others betrayed, genius and talent of the most exalt- 
ed order. For the present we shall take leave of our readers, by 
recalling to their observation, what all of them will have previ- 
ously observed, but what few of them will have taken the trouble 
to account for, the superior ability which women display over 
men in every qualification which is requisite in works of this de- 
scription. In the representation of those fine and fugitive im- 
pressions, which constitute the soul and essence of sentiment, the 
fair sex are universally allowed to shine with unrivalled lustre. 
They delineate them more sensibly, because they feel them 
more forcibly; and pourtray them more gracefully, becauge 
they discern them more distinctly, than we do. This pheno- 
menon arises not more from the difference of their education in 
childhood, than of the nature of their occupations in more ad- 
vanced existence. From his very cradle, man is taught to scorn 
those refined sensibilities, which woman instinctively fosters with 
the warmest affection. He is told, that they are inconsistent with 
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that Roman dignity of character, which he is recommended to 
emulate; he perceives, that they are little suited to those tu- 
multuous scenes in which he is to mingle as a busy actor; and he 
discards them, as delusive weaknesses, not less to be shunned 
than dreaded. Woman, on the contrary, naturally disposed, by 
her conscious inferiority of personal strength, to imbibe them with 
eagerness, cherishes them with redoubled energy, as soon as she 
discovers them to be the sources of all those gentle emotions, 
which cast over all her words and actions a magic spell too mighty 
to be resisted, and which render her at once the pride, the orna- 
ment, and the presiding genius of society. In man, if this refine- 
ment of feeling were not extinguished by the force of education, 
it never could survive amid the increasing intercourse with the 
world, which is forced upon him with increasing years, but would 
inevitably decay and perish under the pressure of the toils, vexa- 
tions, and vicissitudes of fortune, which he is unfortunately heir 
to: in the other sex, should it never have previously existed, it is 
certain to be elicited during that dangerous period of their lives, 
which intervenes between childhood and puberty, when released 
from their grammars and their samplers, escaped from the frowns, 
and threats, and petty vengeances of their governesses, no longer 
children, and not yet quite women, they labour under a redun- 
dance of new born hopes and ideas, which keep in perpetual play 
the powers of the imagination. Once elicited, it receives imme- 
diate support and nourishment from the influence, which love al- 
most simultaneously begins to exercise in their bosoms. This 
passion, which forms but an episode in the history of man, com- 
poses the main story in that of woman, and by forming one of the 
constant objects of her solicitude, heightens and refines her sen- 
sibilities to such a degree, that the most languid frame of mind 
would be preferable to their intensity, and, in many cases, would 
be considered as a welcome refuge from it. The pleasing cares, 
which flock around her on becoming a wife and a mother, instead 
of diminishing, increase and augment them: they may indeed be 
changed in the points to which they are directed, and limited in 
the objects on which they are bestowed: but all that you effect, 
by narrowing the channel, is to make the tide flow in the space, 
over which it does flow, with a richer, a deeper, and a stronger 
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current. To sensibility, sentiment is nearly allied; they are chil- 
dren of the same house, and cannot well exist apart from each 
other. The original elements, of which woman is composed, 
| render her the creature of sensibility; and sensibility soon trans- 
forms her into the slave of sentiment, whilst that slavery, by giv- 
ing to her thoughts that constant employment, which is not to be 
found in the sameness and quietude, and frivolous inanity of her 
usual occupations, appears of so seductive a nature, that its tram- 
mels are preferred to the most absolute and unconditional free- 
dom. ‘ Aovaciew dedicaxnras.”? She gives herself up to it without 
deliberation and without reserve; she makes it the subject of her 
daily thoughts and of her nightly dreams; and indulges in it, not 
according to her usual system, by fits and starts, but with such a 
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regular and continued ardour, that her perception of it gradually 
ripens into instinct, and her habitual felicity in expressing it seems 


am the effect of inspiration. Whatever be the occasion on which she 
4 introduces it, she is always original and creative, imitating no one, 


and herself inimitable. Indeed so indisputable is female merit in 

this department of literature, that even the countrymen of Rous- 

seau are apt to recommend their fair writers as the best models 

of the sentimental style; and the most determined misogamist 

must confess, that beauty is never so beautiful “ nunquam tam 

lubricus aspici,’”” as when she comes before us arrayed with the 
) decorations of sentiment. For then, without any metaphor, grace 
does indeed sit upon her lips, and eloquence issue from her tongue: 
then indeed do the effusions of her simple and ingenuous- nature 
steal over our ravished senses, like “the first breathings of morn- 
ing in the universe’s sweetest climate, carrying along with them 
the freshness of untainted air, the mild moisture of the dew, and 
the resistless charm of a thousand odours and perfumes.” 

Nor is it merely in what is called the sentimental style that the 
ascendancy of female talent is displayed: it is seen also in the re- 
presentation of the more deep and grave, and tragic passions of 
our commonnature. This has been denied by some writers, who, 
though willing to allow the superior acuteness, with which wo- 
man discerns, and the superior fidelity, with which she depicts, 
the ever-varying shades of transient emotions, are by no means 
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inclined to concede to her similar praise for the delineation of 
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those feelings, which are more permanent in their duration, and 
more important in their results. They assert, first of all, that, as 
she is not accustomed to watch the movements of the mind, when 
agitated by the vexing disquietudes of business, or ploughed into 
frightful inequalities by the tempests of public life, she can know 
but little of its stern and violent and rugged affections; and, then 
add, that, as she has not an intimate acquaintance with the object 
to be copied, it is morally impossible that she should produce a 
correct resemblance of it. Grant the major of the syllogism, and 
the minor is undeniable—to use the language of the schools, 
“cadit questio;” but prove the premises to be devoid of all founda- 
tion, and the reasoning built upon them is so weak and erroneous, 
as to need no refutation. We shall pursue this latter course, 
and shall show the fact to be directly the reverse of what is here 
stated. Instead of being unaccustomed to witness the tumultuous 
passions of the soul in action, woman sees them more frequently 
in a state of excitement than man does himself; and from this 
circumstance, understands more distinctly their different causes, 
gradations, and symptoms. Indeed man, in the presence of man, 
from various motives, sometimes of shame, sometimes of terror, 
sometimes of dignity, and sometimes of a combination of them all, 
checks the impetuosity and restrains the agitation of his feelings, 
even when they conyulse him most powerfully; to society he ex- 
hibits their movements, not in natural, but artificial colours; and 
it is only when he has retired within the circle of his own family, 
that he indulges without controul their genuine impulses, and dis- 
plays them without disguise. It is there, that he unveils his most 
secret sentiments, and unbosoms his most hidden determinations: 
and it is there, that woman, with curiosity all awake, and sensibili- 
ty all alive, is called in to aid, direct, and participate them. When 
under the influence and dominion of these powerful masters, man 
is too proud an animal to disclose their real workings to his fellow 
men, and too much interested in them to be able to investigate their 
characteristics himself. Woman, and woman alone, views them 
naked and unmasked; and, upon the same principle that a looker- 
on sees more of the game than the gamester himself, obtains 4 
clearer insiht into their peculiarities, than those individuals can; 
who are personally actuated by them. It is therefore untrue, tha* 
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the tenor of her occupations and her duties renders her only ac- 
quainted with human nature in a calm, or at most with human 
nature ruffied into mere gentlé undulation; neither is it more cor- 
rect, that she is led only to study the light restlessness of the mi- 
nuter passions, and the minor particularities of ordinary character. 
No; she takes a wider range, and extending her observation to 
the most exalted, the most complicated and the most heroic 
sensations, embodies them into shape and substance with the ut- 
most truth, accuracy, andexactness. This is a fact, which, whe- 
ther our method of accounting for it be satisfactory or not, cannot 
be disputed: and those, who assert that the most powerful delinea- 
tions, of perseverance amidst difficulty, resignation amid distress, 
hope amid despair, and unconquered resolution and fortitude in 
torment and anguish, have emanated from the pen of women, have 
only to refer to the O’Donnell of Lady Morgan, the Agrippina of 
Miss Hamilton, the Thaddeus of Miss Porter, and the Corinna of 
Madame de Stael, to produce irrefragable conviction of the sta- 
bility of their position. 

. There is also another kind of meérit in works of fiction, which 
female writers have attained in a much higher degree than those 
of the male creation: and the cause, to which this also is owing, 
lies in the nature of their domestic employments. We allude to 
their intimate acquaintance with the fire-side habits of life, and 
their exquisite discrimination of those smaller peculiarities of cha- 
racter, which throw so much light and shade over the surface of 
ordinary society. We shall not endeavour to account for this 
circumstance, by stating, that, as they are themselves the most 
sensitive thermometers of the slightest change in the manners and 
customs of the world, it is not at all wonderful, that they dive into 
the very elements from which such change originates; nor shall 
we adopt the axiom of Diderot, that they are reading in the great 
book of mankind, whilst we are reading in books of ethics and phi- 
losophy. Such remarks are merely speculative, and made for 
no other purpose, than to shine as pithy and epigrammatic sen- 
tences; and such speculations may be neglected without loss, 
when the stronger testimony of positive experience can be ap- 
pealed to. The true reason, why woman traces with more truth 
and nature, and less exaggeration and mannerism, the lineaments 
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of living characters, arises from that class of her domestic en- 
gagements, which concerns the care of children. There can be 


no question, that either as mothers, or elder sisters, the female 


sex are infinitely more conversant with children than we are: and 
the effects naturally produced on their minds by this sort of so- 
ciety (for surely it may be honoured with the appellation), are 
just such as are required to generate the qualifications which we 
are now discussing. For, as an elegant author has truly remark- 
ed, in touching incidentally on this topic, 

“ What habits of quick and intelligent observation must be 
formed by the employment of watching over interesting helpless- 
ness, and construing ill-explained wants! How must the perpe- 
tual contemplation of unsophisticated nature reflect back on the 
disposition of the observer a kind of simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness! Wh4&t an insight into the native constitution of the human 
mind must it give to inspect it in the very act of concoction! It 
is, as if a chemist should examine young diamonds in their na- 
tive dew. Not that mothers will be apt to indulge in delusive 
dreams of the perfection of human nature. They see too much 
of the waywardness of infants to imagine them perfect. They 
neither find them nor think them angels, though they often call 
them so.” 

All this must in some degree contribute to form that species 
of merit in female authors which we have here thought proper to 
point out. 

It is only fair, before we conclude to state, that there is one 
class of novels, in which our sex, beyond all dispute, bears away 
the palm from its female competitors: but, when we say that it is 
in that coarse delineation of men and manners, in which Fielding 
and Smollett so lavishly indulged, no one will regret that they 
have neither sought nor obtained so guilty a pre-eminence. The 
vicious excesses, which must not only be witnessed, but 
shared, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of such charac- 
ters as Tom Jones or Roderic Random; the society, which must 
be frequented, in order to become familiar with the low-lived 
blackguardism of a Strap or a Partridge; and the total eradica- 
tion of every modest and decent idea, which must be accomplish- 
ed, before we can describe in their naked colours the adventures 
of a brothel or a prison-house, are all circumstances so discord- 


ant to the constitution of the female mind, as to form an insur- 
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mountable barrier to its success in this department of fiction. We 
are glad that they are so; because, if they were not, we should 
have the sex deprived of that vestal purity, which constitutes its 
chief ornament, and which gives us a foretaste upon earth of ce- 
lestial enjoyment. Woman has so many attractions already, that 
she need not seek to obtain more at the expence of decency: she 
has so many realms of the imagination yet unexplored and yet 
uncontaminated, in which she can expatiate with ease and inno- 
cence, that she has no occasion to enter those which are polluted 
and corrupt; and she has gained such honourable renown in every 
other province of literature, that she has not the slightest reason 
to mourn, that it is denied her in this alone. Since then custom, 
and modesty, and honour, and religion, each and all, imperiously 
forbid her to engage in a contest for such distinctionf let her re- 
tire from the field without discontent or murmuring: or rather let 
her exult with joy and thankfulness, that she is debarred from en- 
tering into that arena, in which to win the highest prize of victory 
is scarcely glory, and where to meet with only the second, is dis- 


grace indeed. 





Arr. XXVIII.— Oration on Eutrofius, pronounced at Constan- 
tinofile, in the Church of St. Softhia, A. D. 399.—From the 


Greek of St. Chrysostom. 


Amrpst the inconsistent and disgraceful acts which marked the reign 
of the weak Arcadius, the following is not the least:—Eutropius, by birth 
obscure, by nature cruel, vindictive, and ambitious, was raised to the 
highest dignities of the state, and was styled consul, and father of the em- 
perour. In the zenith of his greatness, he exercised his power with the 
most excessive tyranny, and enacted the severest laws against the Chris- 
tian church. At length the day of retributioncame. He was stripped of 
all his grandeur, his titles, and his wealth, and was reduced to the order 
of the meanest citizens. Thus conditioned, he fled for refuge to the altar 
of the cathedral. Chrysostom received him with the charity of a Chris- 
tian, and the tenderness of a parent. On the succeeding day, when the 
news of his disgrace and flight had been published through the city, the 
people flocked in crowds to the cathedral, that they might exult in the 
distress of their once dreaded tyrant, and drag him forth to punishment. 
The time was critical. There was no leisure for premeditation. Wean- 


éd from each unholy appetite, purified from every passion, save an ardent 
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love of God and of his creatures, the orator ascended St. Sophia’s pulpit. 
The sanctity of his character, as well as the importance of his theme, re- 
ceived the homage of universal silence; and in a golden flood of extempo- 
raneous eloquence, which, as Suidas observes, no other man in any age 
was master of, he thus appeased his impassioned auditors: 

In every period of our lives, but most especially in the present, 
we may exclaim, ‘ Vanity of vanities,—all is vanity.” Where 
now are the costly insignia of the consulship, and where the blaze 
of torches? where now is the enthusiasm of applause, and the 
festive dance, and the sumptuous banquet, and the crowded levee? 
where are the crowns, and canopies? where is the tumult that 
echoed through the city, the acclamations which resounded in the 
hippodromes, and the flattery of the spectators?—All these are 
fied. The rising storm hath scattered the rich foliage on the 
ground, presenting to our eyes the desolated tree, naked, and qui- 
vering to its roots. So vehement was the blast, so infuriate the 
hurricane, that it threatened to tear up the very roots from their 
proud foundation, and to rend the nerves and vitals of the tree. 
Where now are the fictitious friends? where are the carousals 
and the feasts? where is the swarm of parasites, the streaming 
goblets of exhaustless wine, the arts which administered to luxu- 
ry, the worshippers of the consular authority, whose words and 
actions were the slaves of interest?—They were the vision of a 
night, and the illusion of a dream; but when the day returned, 
they were blotted fromm existence: they were flowers of the spring; 
but when the spring departed, they were all withered: they were 
a shadow, and it passed away: they were a smoke, and it was dis- 
solved: they were bubbles of water, and they were broken: they 
were a spider’s web, and it was torn. Wherefore let us proclaim 
this spiritual saying, incessantly repeating, ‘ Vanity of vanities,— 
all is vanity.” This is a saying which should be inscribed on our 
garments, in the Forum, in the houses, in the highways, on the 
doors, and on the thresholds; but far more should it be engraven 
on each man’s conscience, and be made a theme of ceaseless me- 
ditation. Since fraud, and dissimulation, and hypocrisy, are by 
the many credited for truth; it behoves each man, on each passing 
day, at supper, and at dinner, and in the public meetings, to re- 
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peat unto his neighbour, and to hear his neighbour repeating unto 
him, ‘ Vanity of vanities,—all things are vanity.’ 

Did I not continually say to you, that wealth is a fugitive slave? 
but my words were not endured. Did I not perpetually remind 
you, that it is a servant void of gratitude? but you were not wil- 
ling to be convinced. Lo! experience hath proved to thee, that 
it is not only a fugitive slave, not only an ungrateful servant, but 
likewise a destroyer of man. It is this which hath undone thee 
which hath abased thee in the dust. When thou wert so oft in- 
dignant, because I declared the truth; did I not maintain, that I 
felt a sincerer friendship for thee, than they who flattered thee? 
that whilst I reprehended, I was more solicitous for thy welfare, 
than they whose object was to gratify thy passions? Did I not 
observe, that the wound inflicted by a friend, is more worthy of 
regard than the kisses of anenemy? If thou hadst endured the 
wounds my hand inflicted, perchance their kisses had not engen- 
dered this death to thee. For my wounds were the ministers of 
health, but their kisses the harbingers of disease—Where now 
are thy slaves and cup-bearers? Where are they who walked 
insolently through the Forum, obtruding upon all their encomiums 
on thee? They have taken the alarm; they have renounced thy 
friendship; they have made thy downfall the foundation of their 
security. Far different our practice. In the full climax of thy 
enormities we braved thy fury, and now that thou art fallen, we 
cover thee with our mantle, and tender thee our service. The 
church unrelentingly besieged hath spread wide her arms, and 
pressed thee to her bosom; while the theatres, those idols of thy 
soul, which so oft have drawn down thy vengeance upon us, have 
betrayed thee, have abandoned thee. And yet did I cease ex- 
claiming, Wherefore these impotent attempts? Maddening with 
Bacchic rage, thou seekest to overturn the church, and thy in- 
cautious steps will be hurried down the precipice. But all was 
disregarded! The hippodromes having consumed thy riches, 
sharpen their swords against thee; while the church, poor suffer- 
ing victim of thy wrath, traverses the mountains, valleys, woods, 
panting to rescue thee from the snare. 

I speak not these things to trample on a prostrate foe, but 
more firmly to establish the upright: I aim not to lacerate a 
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wound yet bleeding, but to ensure sweet health to those who are 
unwounded: I wish not to bury in an abyss of waters, him who is 
half-drowned already, but to caution those whose bark glides 
smoothly on the ocean, lest they should be wrecked at last. And 
how shall they be preserved? , Let them meditate on the vicissi- 
tudes of mortals. This very man, had he but feared a change, 
had not experienced achange. But since neither foreign nor 
domestic examples could reclaim him, ye, at least, who are en- 
shrined in wealth, from his calamity should derive instruction, 
Nothing is more imbecile or more empty than the affairs of men; 
therefore, whatever terms I might employ to denote their vile- 
_ ness, my illustration would be insufficient. To call them a blade 
of grass, a smoke, a dream, a flower, would be to stamp a digni- 
ty upon them, for they are less than nothing! 

That they are not only empty and unsubstantial, but likewise 
pregnant with disaster, is manifest from hence. Was ever man 
more elevated, more august than he? Did he not surpass the uni- 
verse in wealth? Did he not ascend to the pinnacle of grandeur? 
Did not all men tremble and bend before him? Lo! he is become more 
necessitous than the slave, more miserable than the captive, more 
indigent than the beggar wasted with excess of hunger: each day 
does he behold swords waving, gulphs yawning, the lictors, and the 
passage to the grave: ifever he experienced happiness he is utter- 
ly unconscious: he regards not the sun’s fair beam, but standing in 
meridian day, as though he were enveloped in tenfold darkness, his 
sight and feeling are extinct. But no language which I might 
use, and no similitude which I might employ, could be commen- 
surate to the agony he endures, each hour expecting that his head 
will be severed from his body! And wherefore should I attempt 
to delineate those sufferings, which he himself, in glowing co- 
lours, depicts unto us? Even yesterday, when soldiers from the 
imperial palace came to drag him to his fate, with what a speed, 
with what an agitation did he rush unto the altar! Pale was his 
countenance, as though he were an inmate of the tomb; his teeth 
chattered; his whole frame trembled; his speech was broken; 


his tongue was motionless: ye would have thought his very heart 
had been congealed to stone. 
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Believe me, I relate not this to insult and triumph in his fall, 
but that I may soften your heart’s asperity, may allure you to 
compassionate, and persuade you to rest satisfied with his present 
anguish. Since there are persons in this assembly, who even re- 
proach my conduct in admitting him to the altar, to charm away 
the inhumanity of their breasts I unfold the history of his woes. 
Wherefore, O my friend, art thou offended? Because, thou wilt 
reply, that man is sheltered by the church who waged an inces- 
sant war against it. This is the especial reason for which we 
should glorify our God, because he hath permitted him to stand 
in so awful a necessity, as to experience both the power and the 
clemency of the church! the power of the church, because his 
continued persecutions have drawn down this thunderbolt on his 
head; and her clemency, because, still bleeding from her wounds, 
she extends her shield as a protection, she covers him with her 
wings, she places him in an impregnable security; and, forgetting 
every past circumstance of ill, she makes her bosom his asylum 
and repose. No illustrious conquest, no high-raised trophy could 
reflect so pure a splendour: this is a triumph which might cover 
the infidel with shame, and raise even the blushes of the Jew! It 
is this which irradiates her face with smiles, and lights up her 
eye withexultation. She hath received, she hath cherished a fal- 
len enemy; and when all besides abandoned him to his fate, she 
alone, like a tender mother, hath covered him with her garment, 
and withstood at once the indignation of the prince, the fury of 
the people, and a spirit of inextinguishable hatred! This is the 
glory, the pride of our religion! What glory is there, you will 
exclaim, in receiving an iniquitous wretch unto the altar? Ah! 
speak not thus, since even a harlot took hold of the feet of Christ, 
a harlot utterly impure; yet no reproach proceeded from Jesu’s 
lips: he approved, he praised her. The impious did not contami- 
nate the holy, but the pure and spotless Jesus rendered by his 
touch the impure harlot pure. O man! remember not thine in- 
juries. Are we not the servants of a crucified Redeemer, who 
said, as he was expiring, “ Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” But he interdicted this asylum, you will say, by his 
decrees and laws. Lo! he now perceives the nature of what he 
did, and is himself the first to dissolve the laws which he enact- 
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ed. He is become a spectacle to the world, and, though silent, 
from hence he admonisheth the nations, Do not such things as I 
have done, lest ye should suffer what I suffer. Illustrated by this 
event, the altar darts forth an unprecedented splendour, and shines 
a warning beacon to the earth. How tremendous, how august 
does it appear, since it holds this lion in chains, and crouching at 
your feet! Thus, too, the victorious monarch is most eminently 
illustrious, not because he is seated on a throne, invested with 
purple and adorned with jewels, but because he treads beneath 
his feet captive barbarians, who crouch at his footstool and grovel 
in the dust. 

‘That he used not his power to conciliate your loves, ye your- 
selves attest in your tumultuous concourse. This day, a most 
brilliant spectacle, a most venerable assembly is presented to my 
eyes; the church is thronged as on the festival of Easter, and this 
culprit, with a silence more eloquent than the trumpet’s voice, 
summoneth the city hither. Ye virgins abandoning your cham- 
bers, ye matrons quitting your retirements, ye men leaving the 
Forum empty, have flocked together here; that ye might behold 
the true nature of man demonstrated, the nothingness of human 
grandeur publicly revealed, and yon meretricious countenance, 
which yesterday was brightened with the tints of youth, now be- 
traying the grim wrinkles of disease and age;* this reverse of 
fortune, like a dripping sponge, having wiped off the plastered 
paint and the fictitious charm! Such is the potency of this hap- 
less day. It hath rendered the proudest of nature’s tyrants, the 
meanest, the most abject of her children! 





*It is not improbable that this splendid passage was suggested to St. 
Chrysostom’s imagination, by those exquisite lines in the Agamemnon, 
where Cassandra bewails the lot of mortals:~-(See Eschyli Agamem. v. 
1329. edit. Porson.) 

Whether he was or was not indebted, in the present instance, to that au- 
gust tragedy, we have undoubted proofs that he had familiarized himself 
with its beauties; for, not to mention resemblances of a more trifling na- 
ture, we meet with a palpable imitation, in his second panegyric on the 
martyr Babylas. Narrating an atrocious murder, which a monarch had 
committed, and pointing out the various reasons which should have moved 
him to compassion, he says: ’Aaa’ cvx, &c.—Tom. v. p. 447. edit. Savil. 


And see also what Clytemnestra, speaking of Agamemnon, says: in y. 
1417. 
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Doth the rich man enter here? Abundant is his gain. For 
beholding the common scourge of nations degraded from such an 
elevation, tamed of his savage nature, and become more timid 
than the most timid animal; bound without fetters to that pillar, 
and girt around with fear as with a chain; he calms his efferves- 
cent pride, he represses his swelling spirit; and philosophizing on 
the state of man, as it is fitting he should philosophize, he re- 
tires, learning from experience, and feeling with conviction, that 
“all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of the 
field: the grass withereth, and the flower fadeth.”"—The poor 
man entering here, and gazing on yon spectacle of wo, account- 
eth not himself as vile, nor grieveth that he is poor. Nay, he 
droppeth a tear of gratitude to his poverty, because it hath been 
to him a citadel which never can be stormed, a harbour where no 
billows rage, a wall of adamantine strength. Seeing what he sees, 
his soul is tranquillized; and far rather would he cling to his pre- 
sent lot, than, possessing for an hour the treasures of the uni- 
verse, be agonized as long as he may live by the horrors of an- 
ticipated destruction. Do ye not perceive what a benefit accrues 
to the wealthy and the poor, to the lowly and the exalted, to the 
slave and to the free, from this wretch’s flight unto the altar? Do 
ye not perceive that each man bears away a healing balsam, 
strengthened and instructed by this spectacle alone?-—~And now 
have I mollified your hearts, and assuaged your fury? Have I 
extinguished your savage spirit? Have I melted you to sympa- 
thy?—Most assuredly I have. Your mournful looks proclaim it; 
your flowing tears attest it. Since, then, this flinty rock is be-. 
come prolific, this barren desert fertile, let us hail the auspicious 
moment. Blooming with the fruit of mercy, and yielding in rich 
exuberance a golden harvest of compassion, let us fall at our 
monarch’s feet; or rather let us implore the mercy-breathing 
God, that he may sooth the emperor, and incline his heart to 
pardon.—And truly, since that day on which he sought refuge in 
the church, no small a change hath been effected. For when the 
soldiers thronged about the prince, labouring to inflame his rage, 
and seeking this sinner’s blood; he directed to them a long dis- 
course, exhorting them not to hold in remembrance his frailties 
only: if one virtuous action could be called his own, they should 
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dwell on that; for that they should grant him their esteem, and 
what he had done amiss should pardon, because he was a man. 
But when they still thirsted to avenge their sovereign, crying 
aloud, stamping on the ground, brandishing their spears, and de- 
manding retribution; pouring at length a fountain of tears from 
the gentlest eyes that ever wept, and calling their attention to the 
sanctity of that table, whither he had fled; he thus appeased their 
fury. 

It now remains, that the application be made unto your hearts. 
—O what mercy, what pardon do ye expect, if, when the empe- 
ror who has been insulted forgets the injury, ye, who have sus- 
tained no insult, can cherish such an enmity? When this assem- 
bly shall be dissolved, will ye have the hardihood to approach the 
mysteries, and to repeat that prayer, in which we are command- 
ed to say, “ Forgive us, even as we forgive our debtors,” whilst 
ye are exacting justice of your debtor?—Have not his enormities 
been excessive? I admit the charge. But this is a season of 
mercy, aot of judgment; of remission, not of accusation; of in- 
dulgence, not of scrutiny; of grace and favour, not of trial and 
condemnation. Let not any of us repine or be inflamed with 
anger, but rather let us entreat the mercy-breathing God to grant 
him a prolongation of his life, that he may erase his crimes; and 
let us supplicate our gracious monarch, in the name of the altar, 
in the authority of the church, beseeching him that she may call 
a single individual her own. If this should be our course, the 
emperor will approve, but far more the King of kings will ap- 
plaud our deed; it will be treasured in the archives of Heaven, 
and will become the source of unnumbered blessings: for as he 
detests the cruel and inhuman, so likewise does he regard the 
compassionate and merciful. If such a one should be a righte- 
ous man, he prepareth for him a crown yet more resplendent; 
and if he be a sinner, he blotteth out his sins, allotting him this 
recompense of his sympathy with a fellow mortal. For, saith he, 
“ ] would have mercy, and not sacrifice:” and ye may perceive 
that in every part of the sacred writings he is always demanding 
this, and declaring that this is the remission of transgressions. If 
this then be our course, what a cloud of blessings will encircle us! 
We shall render the Almighty propitious to ourselves; we shall 
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escape the chastisement of our sins; we shall irradiate the church 
with glory; our benignant monarch will applaud us, as I have al- 
ready mentioned; by the whole people we shall be extolled; at 
the very confines of the world, the magnanimity of our city will 
be admired, and every inhabitant of the earth, when he shall hear 
the deed, will celebrate our name. That we may enjoy such in- 
estimable rewards, let us kneel, let us remonstrate, let us im- 
plore; let us rescue from impending evils this prisoner, this fugi- 


tive, this suppliant. 
Art. XXIX.—Anecdotes. 


A bon vivant on mentioning the number of corks which he had 
drawn on the preceding evening, was asked of how many persons 
the party consisted; to which he replied, “Four. Sir Phelim 
O’Neal,” said he, “ was one; the two Macquires was two; and 
myself was three.—Arrah, then, what a memory I have, not tobe 
able to recollect the other? Sir Phelim O’Neal, as I said before, 
was one; the two Macquires was two; and myself was three;— 
the Devil burn me but there was four, for there was a very plea- 
sant party; though, for the life of me, I can’t make out more 


than three of them. 
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A gentleman asked an humble Hibernian the reason why his 
countrymen made so many bulls? “I'll tell you that,” replied 
Ly the other,—“ we never make bulls in our own language; it is 
it when we speak English that we do it: so, you see, they are Eng- 
iE lish bulls, not Irish.” 
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H a { Tartini, a celebrated musician, who was born at Pirano, in 
Hf f Istria, being much inclined to the study of music in his youth, 
th dreamed one night that he had made a compact with the Devil, 
a | who promised to be at his service on all occasions; and during 


this vision, every thing succeeded according to his mind; his 
wishes were prevented, and his desires always surpassed by the 
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He assistance of his new servant. At last, he imagined that he pre- 
i ui : sented the Devil with his violin, in order to discover what kind of 
i 4 a musician he was, when, to his great astonishment, he heard him 
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i play a solo so singularly beautiful, and which he executed with 
such superior taste and precision, that it surpassed all the music 
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which he had ever heard or conceived in his life. Se great was 
his surprize, and so exquisite his delight, upon this occasion, 
that it deprived him of the power of reasoning. He awoke with 
the violence of his sensation, and instantly seized his fiddle, in 
hopes of expressing what he had just heard, but in vain; he, how- 
ever, then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, the best of all 
his works, and called it the Devil’s Sonata, but it was so far in- 
ferior to what he had fancied in sleep, that he declared he would 
have broken his instrument, and abandoned music for ever, if he 
could have found any other mode of subsistence. 

In the reign of Henry III. a crown was given by royal au- 
thority toa person who made the king laugh. Vide Hume. We 
find in the Antiquarian Repertory the following article in one of 
the King’s accounts: “Item. When the King was at Wolmer, 
to Morris, then clerk of the kitchen, who, when the King was 
hunting, did ride before the king and often fall down from his 
horse, whereat the King laughed greatly, 20s.” 

We imagine his present majesty would pay a much greater fee 
for a good hearty laugh. Perhaps lord John Russel may have 
earned it. 


In the year 1797, an Englishman, named Edmund Rushton, 
addressed an “ Expostulatory Letter to George Washington, of 
Mount Vernon in Virginia, on his continuing to be a Proprietor 
of Slaves.” In its terms it is full of rudeness and asperity, and 
therefore it will not excite surprize, that “ it was returned,” a 
the author complains, “ under cover, without a syllable in reply.” 

The epistle was afterwards printed at Liverpool. 

Mr. Boucher, aman of learning, who wrote “‘A view of the causes 
and consequences of the American Revolution,” which is in- 
scribed, in a judicious and elegant dedication to General Wash- 
ington, detects Dr. Franklin, for whom indeed he evidently has 
no esteem, of plagiarism, in two of his publications, which have 
been much admired, and very generally deemed original; these 
are his Epitafh on himself, and his Parable against Persecution, 
which has been so highly praised by Lord Kaimes, and others. 
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The Epitaph is now seen to be little more than a translation of a 
monumental inscription on the famous Jacob Tonson, the book- 
seller, written in 1736, by a young gentleman gf Eton; and the 
far-famed parable is copied almost verbatim, from a story publish- 
ed by Jeremy Taylor, who says that he discovered it in the Jew’s 
books. It is a pity that the Bishop did not say in what books he 
found it; for as the same story is told in the Bostan of Sadi, writ- 
ten A. D. 1256, and from it transcribed into the Asiatic Miscellany, 
published at Calcutta in 1789, it would have been pleasing to 
have discovered, by a comparison of their date, whether the 
Jewish author borrowed from the Persian tract, or the Persian 
poet from the Jewish author. 


Pope Clement claimed the right of giving kingdoms, and 
reigning over kings. Don Sancho, son of Aiphonso, king of Cas- 
tile, having been preclaimed king of Egypt by this holy father, 
upon the occasion of a visit which he paid to him, asked the inter- 
preter who accompanied him, what was the reason of those 
shouts of applause. “Sire,” replied he, “ the pope has created 
you king of Egypt:” ‘ We must not be ungrateful” replied the 
prince. “Go thou, and proclaim the holy father caliph of Bag- 
dat.”” This, says Petrarch, who relates the anecdote, is what I 
calla pleasantry worthy of a king. They give to Don Sancho an 
ideal kingdom; he returns the fayor with a chimerical pontifi- 
cate. 


A remarkable Horse.—Lieutenant Fitzclarence, who has lately 
published a Journal of a route across India, through Egyft to 
England, thus mentions a very diminutive horse which he saw at 
Nagpoor:—* Our principal inducement however for visiting the 
stable was the fame of a little horse four years old, and only thir- 
ty-three inches high. This diminutive creature was, I think, the 
most beautiful model of a horse in miniature I ever saw. It was 
very playful, perhaps vicious; and when I stood across it on tip- 
toe, it attacked my knees on its sides, striving to bite them.” 
Sometimes when we are tired of laughing at Capel Loft’s 
Sonnets or Mr. Wordsworth’s Ballads, we vary the amusement 
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with a column of advertisements. This abounds with those domes- 
tica facta which arrest the feelings of every one. In that brief 
epitome of the business of the world, not only the wants of the 
living are provided for, but the dead are not forgotten. Thus, an 
undertaker in the good city of Charleston, offers, in the most 
polite terms, tv FURNISH FUNERALS “at the shortest notice;” and 
he adds a caution from which it must be inferred that the envi- 
rons are not so healthy as might be supposed. “N. B. To per- 
sons building in the country it will be an object to call at his 
shop.” ‘To bespeak their funerals, no doubt. 





Art. XX X.—Jntelligence in Literature, Science and the Aris. 


Messrs. M. Carey and Son have issued proposals for publishing 
The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
This work will be edited by Drs. N. Cuapman and Rosperr 
M. Patrerson, Professors in the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose reputation is too well established to require any recom- 
mendation from us. These gentlemen state that their leading 
aims, will be to trace the- progress of medicine in the United 
States, to vindicate our claims to certain improvements, to pre- 
serve these as well as what may hereafter be done, from foreign 
usurpation, and lastly to evolve, and stimulate the genius of the 
country to invigorated efforts, by holding out a respectable and 
more permanent repository for its productions. Connected inti- 
mately with one of the Schools, from which has emanated a large 
share of these improvements, and where medicine is still most 
ardently cultivated, they will have peculiar facilities in the exe- 
cution of this part of their plan, though, at the same time, they 
are sensible, that much has been accomplished elsewhere, and is 
therefore to be drawn from other sources, and by the help of such 
as are friendly to this undertaking. There is nosection of the Union 
without able and intelligent medical men, or which does not pre- 
sent the amplest field for the display of talent, the extension of 
knowledge, and the consequent acquisition of fame. Confessedly, 
the indigenous medicinal vegetables have hitherto been imper- 
fectly investigated, and much remains to be performed in relation 
to medical topography,—in the history of epidemics, or more 
common diseases, as modified by climate, the seasons, the state of 
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weather, the habits of society, and other localities, and peculiar 
circumstances, appertaining to the infinite diversities of our wide- 
ly spread territories. 

The physical sciences, or at least the branches having the 
closest affinity to medicine, will share the attention of the Editors. 
Exuberant in objects of curiosity, the United States most unques- 
tionably afford the finest opportunities for the cultivation of this 
species of knowledge. 

Criticism will regularly occupy a part of the journal. ‘As our 
wish, however,’’ the Editors continue, “is to instruct, and not to 
censure, or gratify our own vanity by wantonly wounding the sen- 
sibility of another, we shall restrict the exercise of it to those 
works only, which have indisputable claims to notice, by the va- 
lue of their matter, or the merit of execution, and thereby be 
spared the pain of contending with unresisting feebleness. Native 
medical literature, by which we now mean the art of elaborate 
writing, is still pretty much in its infancy, and we are persuaded 
may be more promoted by the language of tenderness and en- 
couragement, than by any severity of animadversion, or harsh ex- 
posure of its defects.” 

The Editors promise, at stated intervals, to give an analysis of 
the Foreign Journals, so copious as to embrace the most inter- 
esting of their contents, and to exhibit the progress abroad, of 
medicine, and the collateral branches of science. Distinct from 
the obvious advantages of such a synopsis, it is especially de- 
manded by the cost and difficulty of procuring the works them- 
selves. Extraordinary too, as it may appear, it can, perhaps, be 
here only executed with fidelity. 

We shall only add that the first Number will appear about the 
ist. of November next. 

In the press, at Columbia, S.C. Reports of Cases, argued and 
determined, in the Constitutional Court of South Carolina, 1817, 
1818, 1819. By H. J. Nott and D. J. M‘Cord, Counsellors at 
Law. 

No. 3 of Judge Murphey’s Reports of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina has appeared. The 4th Number will complete 
the volume, and Judge Ruffin will report the decisions in future. 
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The English Journals are filled with the praises of a peasant 
from Northamptonshire, who has appeared, to use the language 
of one of their writers, like a second Burns; he is described as a 
poet in humble life, whose genius has burst through the fetters 
with which his situation had surrounded it; and astonished the 
neighbouring villages with the brilliancy of his song. Amidst all 
the privations attendant on the life of the labouring peasant, this 
genuine child of poesy has written a volume, many articles in 
which would reflect no disgrace upon a far nobier name, and we 
are glad, that a public-spirited individual has snatched them from 
obscurity; we rejoice, they are not doomed “to b/oom unseen, and 


waste their sweetness on the desert air.’ John Clare, the country 


bard, is the son of a poor cripple, who receives a parish stipend of 
five shillings a week. In his father’s cottage he saw poverty in 
all its most affecting shapes; and that he could feel its keenest an- 
guish we have sufficient proof in his address to Plenty, 


Oh, sad sons of poverty! 

Victims doom’d to misery; 

Who can paint what pain prevails 
O’er that heart which want assails? 
Modest shame the pain conceals, 
No one knows, but he who feels. 


The perusal of his poems cannot fail to afford much pleasure to 
every admirer of honest simplicity, and natural genius. If they 
do not possess the polish of Bloomfield, or the wild energy of 
Burns, they are free from those impurities (and even impieties) 
which disgrace the latter; and equal the former in unaffected piety; 
and in giving a true picture of rustic life, and those scenes with 
which the author was best acquainted. 

The Selections of Popular National Airgggvith Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, by Sir J. Stevenson, Mus. Doc.; the words by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. is a work of great merit. The deiightful 
poetry which accompanies the music comprizes some of the most 
highly polished specimens of the art of song-writing in the Eng- 
lish language. Like another splendid genius—the author of Wa- 
verly, Mr. Moore, after having devoted his attention to his own 
country, and wrought from the wild melodies of Ireland that in- 
terest which the Novelist has so successfully laboured to induce 
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for the romantic legends of Scotland, now seeks a wider range 
for his excursive Muse, and, leaving the “Green Isle” to bask in 
the halo of the bright recollections which his poetry has poured 
around it, he seems disposed to let the Muse of other iands be 
equally profited by his talents. Of Mr. Moore’s songs, and they 
form the most considerable portion of his works, it may be affrm- 
ed, that they possess the wit and felicity of expression peculiar to 
Cowley, divested of its pedantry and affectation; the harmony of 
Waller’s numbers, without their monotony and dullness; the viva- 
city of Prior, without his occasional coarseness and vulgarity; and 
the Greekness, if we may so term it, of Carew and Herick, with- 
out their ruggedness and obscurity. 

The Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government 
of Holland, by Louis Bonaparte, Ex-king of Holland, in three 
volumes, is an authentic and very interesting work, which may be 
considered in two points of view. In the first, it belongs to the 
departinent of History: the events of the celebrated period it re- 
traces, though known, acquire an additional interest from the 
pen of the Historian. The rank he filled on the stage of the 
world initiated him into the secrets of Cabinets; deriving facts 
from their very source, an actor or eye-witness in most of them, 
the veracity of the writer is a pledge of their accuracy. The 
historical part comprizes all that period after Louis ascended the 
throne of Holland, till the time when he chose rather to resign 
the sceptre, than become the subaltern tyrant of a people, whose 
destiny had been committed to hiscare. This part displays more 
especially a full description of the interior administration of Hol- 
land; the particular views of Louis for the happiness and indepen- 
dance of that kingdom; his long resistance to the opposite system 
of Napoleon in this respect; and the motives that finally made 
him determine to retire, and brought on the union of Holland 
with France:—particulars not less interesting respecting the fa- 
mily of Bonaparte, its origin, the condition of the members of it 
at the time of the union of Corsica with France; the fortune and 
elevation of Napoleon and his brothers, the conquest of Italy, the 
expedition to Egypt, the consulship, the empire, the peace of Til- 
sit, &c. and the proposals then made to the English government 
by France and Russia:—the invasion of Spain; the renunciation 
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of Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII.; the refusal of Louis to ascend 
the Spanish throne; his opinion on the political causes of that dis- 
astrous war, kc. Taking this work in a second point of view, it 
may be considered as a collection of political and private memoirs 
relating not only to Louis and his family, but to personages equal- 
ly remarkable:—the motives, hitherto secret, of the marriage of 
Louis with the daughter,of Josephine; the causes that led the mar- 
ried pair mutually to agree to a separation; the circumstances that 
preceded and followed the dissolution of Napoleon’s marriage with 
Josephine; political reasons that induced Napoleon to refuse differ- 
ent princesses, whose hands were offered to him, and to prefer 
the daughter of the Emperor of Austria, &c. are among the at- 
tractions of this work. It displays every where that touching 
simplicity, that love of mankind, which form the basis of the au- 
thor’s character. It is remarkable for a singular degree of im- 
partiality; while neither the truth of its pictures, nor the interest 
attached to its details, is at all injured by the author’s modesty in 
speaking of himself, or his reserve in speaking of others. Un- 
questionably there is an elevation of style, which genius itself 
does not always employ; but at least as a work, in which every 
thing breathes goodness without weakness, philosophy without 
ostentation, and a prudent though courageous freedom, we venture 
to affirm, it cannot fail to be justly valued by its readers; and will 
be considered as a record, at once curious and authentic, of a pe- 
riod forever memorable. 

We are happy to learn that the last part of Rees’ Cyclopedia 
has been published in London, and is now in the press in this city. 
The publishers of the American edition have been authorized to 
raise a sum of money by way of lottery to enable them to com- 
plete this work, and we sincerely hope that they will be amply 
rewarded for all the labour and hazard which they have encoun- 
tered in this important enterprize. 

Miss Benger has given us very interesting “ Memoirs of John 
Tobin,” author of the Honey Moon. It is impossible to watch the 
progress of the hopes and fears of Mr. Tobin, or to trace his early 
and continued disappointments, without strong feelings of sympa- 
thy and regret. His fame was dearly purchased, but it is a fair 
and inalienable possession: and as his biographer justly remarks, 
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he has not merely caught the spirit, but participated in the privi- 
ledge of our early writers, while a few even of the early sketches, 
or unfinished productions must be acceptable to the cultivated 
reader. 

Maurice and Berghetia; or, The Priest of Rahery is ascribed 
to the elegant pen of William Barnell Esq., whose object, as he 
informs us, is not to write a novel, but to place such observations on 
the manners of the Irish peasantry, as have occurred to him, ina 
less formal shape than that of a regular dissertation. There is a 
strange mixture of excellence and vulgarity in Father O’Brien, 
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one of the most prominent characters. The adventures of the 
hero and heroine are extremely romantic, and even incredible. 
Still more so are those of Ana, the sister of Maurice; who, from 
being the orphan child of a poor Irish peasant becomes a rich 
princess, and the arbitress of fashion in the haughty court of 
Spain. The whole “ Tale,” however, is entertaining, and many 
parts of it are excellent. 

Les Annales des Lagides, lately published at Paris, announces 
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a fact that the learned in general are not acquainted with. The 
numberof reigns of the Greek Eyvyptian kings, successors to Alex- 
der the Great, has been generaily fixed at ten; but proof is here 
adduced, that they amounted to twenty-one. This work was 
crowned last year with the particular sanction of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Letters, at the competition for 
prizes, and it has been recommended in various French periodical 
publications as one of the most important that has appeared for 
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many years. It contains, in fact, the history of Egypt under 
the #tolemies from Alexander to Augustus; and, as those kings 
had a share in almost all the great events that occurred either in 
Europe or Asia for about three centuries, a chronological synopsis 
of their history serves also to illustrate that of the princes or states 
that were their cotemporaries. 

Through the indefatigable attention of Professor Kieffer, the 
Editor, aided by the advice of Sylvester de Sacy, the New Testa- 
ment (Turkish) having been completed at Paris, preparations are 
making to accomplish the printing of the whole Bible under the 
same superintendance, with all practicabie dispatch. 
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It appears from the Eighth Report of the National Society, that 
there are 1467 schools on Dr. Bell’s system, and from the Four- 
teenth Report of the British and Foreign School Society, that 
there are 297 on the Lancasterian plan;—total 1764 schools. 

The reigning prince of Wallachia, Alexander Soutzos, who is 
a Greek by birth, desirous of distinguishing his patriotism by ac- 
tions, and especially by promoting letters and civilization, has de- 
termined to send to the most eminent schools of Europe several 
young Greeks, who may there finish their studies at his expense, 
and then return to give their native country the advantage of the 
knowledge they have acquired. A plan is also in forwardness for 
the establishment of a grand college at Adrianople. It has been 
patronized with zeal by Baron George Sakellarios, one of the rich- 
est Greek merchants settled in the dominions of the emperor of 
Austria. The Baron is a native of Adrianople, and having open- 
ed the list by a liberal subscription, he has excited the emulation 
of his compatriots, to whom he has written in strong terms on the 
subject. The archbishop of Adrianople, M. Proios, native of Chios, 
a man of great learning, and who long resided at Paris, has em- 
ployed all his patriotic eloquence in bebalf of this college; anda 
person unknown has bequeathed a landed estate valued at 1000/. 
By such means, in the first instance the Greeks are endeavouring 
to deliver themselves from that state of degradation in which they 
have been so long enthralled. 

Mr. Hunt, as a means of relieving himself from the tedium of 
imprisonment, announces the History of his Life, which for the 
purpose of obtaining an increased number of readers, he intends to 
publish in cheap monthly parts. 

The Prophecy of Dante, by Lord Byron, may shortly be ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Ricardo, says the British Review, is well known to the pub- 
" lic as a very ardent and not unsuccessful labourer in certain cor- 
ners of the wide field of political science. His several treatises 
on bullion, the currency, and bank paper, gave proof of a conside- 
rable degree of acumen and observation, and thus drew from ma- 
ny who differed with him, even on the leading principles of his 
system, the highest encomiums for practical good sense and pa- 
tient industry. His treatise “ On the Princifilese of Political Eco- 
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nomy and Taxation;” seems to afford but too strong evidence that 
his mind is better suited for conducting an argument on an insu- 
lated question than for taking extended views of his subject, or 
for establishing general doctrines—that he is, in short, one of that 
numerous class of writers, who succeed in a pamphlet and fail in 
a volume. We do not positively assert that there are no sound 
principles nor important discoveries to be met with in his book. 
There is, on the contrary, a good deal of both scattered through- 
out its numerous pages; but we must add, there is also in it much 
more of extravagant paradox and learned absurdity than we have 
encountered in any similar publication since the commencement 
of our critical career. His reasoning, generally speaking, is sel- 
dom found to respect the actual state of things, as they appear to 
the observation of ordinary men who have no theory to maintain, 
but most commonly turns on a collection of hypothetical cases 
springing out of his own imagination and accommodated to his own 
particular views; on which account it very frequently happens 
that when we have arrived at the end of a long chain of positions 
and inferences, most laboriously concatenated, we have the mor- 
tification to discover that his conclusions are totally inapplicable 
to the real transactions and condition of human life.. 

Among the new publications announced in London we find the 
Parlour Port Folio; or Post Chaise Companion. 

The Ambrosian library, was founded by Cardinal Federigo Bor- 
romeo, in the seventeenth century. Among thetreasures with which 
it was enriched by the munificent Cardinal, were the MSS. which 
had belonged to a monastery at Bobbio, a small town of Upper Italy, 
founded in the year 612 by Columbano, and which, it appears, had 
been at least in part, collected by its president, Gerbert Gallus, af- 
terwards Silvester II. On examining one of those MSS Maio, 
Curator of the Ambrosian library, was agreeably surprised by dis- 
covering a two-fold writing, one series of letters being inscribed 
across the other, and bearing indisputable marks of an early age. 
The less ancient writing contained the works of Sedulius, a chris- 
tian poet of the fifth century, and is supposed to be as old as the 
seventh or eighth; whilst the original letters of the MS. were, on 
close inspection, pronounced by Maio to contain some Fragments of 
Orations which he ascribed to Cicero. The pleasure afforded to the 
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worthy Curator by this discovery, if we may judge from his ex- 
pressions, was truly exquisite. ‘OQ Deus immortalis, repente 
sustuli, quid demum video. En Ciceronem, en lumen romane 
facundiz indignissimis tenebris circumseptum!’ And certainly, 
his gratitude on the occasion, if it may be assumed as a specimen 
of the manner in which his piety manifests itself for the favours 
dispensed to him, indicates a high sense of the privileges confer- 
red upon him as the restorer in part of Cicero.—Nostrz potius 
gratulemur 2ztati, cui Deus optimus maximus hanc laudem con- 
tulit ut hi prestantissimi humanz mentis foetus ab oblivionis late- 
bris nunc demum emergerent.’ The classical remains thus brought 
to light consist of orations, supposed to be those of Cicero, fro 
Scauro, fro Tullio, and fro Flacco. The first of these is the 
most considerable, and is accompanied by the notes of some emi- 





nent scholiast. Continuing his researches, the editor was fortu- 
nate enough to discover a manuscript Latin version of the acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon. This too was a Codex Rescrifitus, 
the ancient writing of which was found to contain fragments of 
three other orations of Cicero, with a Commentary which is as- 
cribed by Maio to Ascanius Pedianus, whom he endeavours to 
show to have been the cotemporary of Virgil and Livy. Ofthese 
three orations, the first is In P. Clodium et Curionem, and relates 
to a violation of decorum committed by Clodius in the house of 
Pontifex Maximus, C. Cesar, at the time that Pompeia, C. Cz- 
sar’s wife, was celebrating the rites of the Dea Bona. The second 
is De ere alieno Milonis, and was pronounced on the occasion of 
Milo’s offering himself as a candidate for the consular dignity. 
The third is entitled De Rege Alexandrino, and relates to the 
establishment of Ptolemy Auletes in the Kingdom of Egypt.— 
Of the genuineness of these fragments, the Editor appears to be 
fully confident; and the whole of the circumstances which relate 
to them, are certainly calculated to make a strong impression on 
the mind of the learned reader, in favour, not only of their anti- 
quity, which can scarely be questioned, but of their being remains 
of the Roman Orator. 

A code of laws, elegantly printed in Moldavian and Greek, has - 
just been published at Jassi. 
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Vakaresko, a nobleman, has translated into modern Greek the 
* Death of Cesar,” by Voltaire; and it has been played with great 
success by the Greek actors at the German theatre in Bucharest. 

The Savans of Paris have commenced a Greek Journal in that 
city, the object of which is to communicate European knowledge 
to the descendants of Homer and Aristotle. Such is the mutabi- 
lity of human affairs! 

The American Philosophical Society have again called the at- 
tention of the literary world to the premium which was entrusted 
to their care by Mr. Magellan of London. This gentleman gave 
the sum of 200 guineas, the interest of which should be annually 
disposed of in premiums to the authors of the best discoveries or 
most useful inventions, relating to navigation, astronomy or natural 
philosopny, mere natural history only excepted. Experimental 
essayS on native American dyes or pigments, accompanied by 
specimens,—plans for navigating our rapid rivers against stream, 
—the general natural history of the ranges of American moun- 
tains in the country east of the Mississippi,—the natural history 
and chemical qualities of the hot and warm springs of the United 
States, &c. would claim the attention of the Society and perhaps 
produce some useful results. 

A second edition considerably enlarged, of the Conversations on 
the Bible, is in the press. 


Art. XXXI.— Poetry. 
LINES WRITTEN ON REVISITING , ABANDONED BY ITS OWNERS. 
Au heaven! how sad to be here! | 
Can these be Cotonia’s walls, 
Nor mother nor daughters appear; 
But the echoes, that break, at each footstep that-falls, 
On the silence that reigns in these comfortless halls. 








Is this the apartment! Oh no! 
In which hospitality dwelt? 
Ah why are these symbols of wo? 
Thy sight is appall’d, and a cold horror felt, 
As I gaze on the havoc that around has been dealt. 


And that too the room will you say? 
Where brides at the altar have blest? 


Bedeck’d in their proudest array. 
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Oh where now is the glitter? the laugh? and the jest? 
All, all seems forgotten! they have sunk into rest! 


And yonder the “ chamber!” oh heaven! 
Pale ruin could never stalk there; 
Devotion the purest thou’st given. 
Had scared from his prey, by her mild, placid air, 
The spectre that harrows the soul with despair.* 


Let me turn to my favourite seat— 

Does the sweet-briar flourish there now? 

Do its branches still gracefully meet 
Round the columns so stately, that deign not to throw 
A look on the flow’rets that wanton below? 


Yes! beautiful spot! ’tis all true, 

Thy features in memory dwell; 

The tyrant relented for you, 
But why wilt thou bloom when the siroc that fell, 
Hath swept o’er the maidens that lov’d thee so well. 


Canst thou bloom? and forget? Oh yes! 
The fair ones that cherish’d thy flowers; 
Nor givest a sign of distress, 
That have fleeted forever those heavenly hours, 
When lovers have kiss’d in thy beautiful bow’rs. 


Old mansion! farewell! ’tis in vain 

I struggle my bosom to steel 

Those torrents at parting will stain, 
The cheek thou has pillow’d in wo and in weal, 
With softest attention and tenderest zeal. 


But oh let us think with delight! 

That those who have parted with thee 

Have a mansion more splendid, more bright, 
Where their spirits, perfected, delighted will flee 
To the bosom of God, from sinfulness free. 
King George County, Virginia. Sa. L. L. C. 





* The “chamber” of the pious widow. 
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THE OLD WAINSCOT WORM. 


*Tis night!—-and the moment how drear! 

I would slumber, but vainly I pillow my head, 
Alas! there is naught that can tranquilize here, 
Where nothing doth break on the silence so dead, 
But the saw of the worm in the old wainscot bred! 
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Ambition!—come listen!—awake! 

Art thou dreaming of honour’s soft bed? 

That horrible sound! it bespake 

That the reptile that gnaweth thy bosom when dead, 
Is the same with the worm in the old wainscot bred. 


Go call upon wealth! bring him nigh, 
Is he robbing the poor of his bread? 

Let him scatter his treasures and sigh! 
For the tooth that will cut at his heart when he’s dead, 
Belongs to the worm in the old wainscot bred. 










Let beauty be brought hither too— 
Does she vaunt of her white and her red? 

Of the hundreds, that hopelessly woo? 

Ah! thousands will wanton that cheek when she’s dead; 
They are brothers of those in the old wainscot bred. 








Then, how can I sleep while this etching goes on? 
*T were folly to hope it, in downiest bed; 

It curdies my blood and it turns me to stone, 
For, in fancy, already they crawl on me dead, 
The cold, creeping worms in the old wainscot bred. 












But is there no thought to be found, 
Can stifle this shudder and dread? 
Oh yes! the Redeemer who watcheth around, 

Hath ransom’d the soul, when the body is dead, 
Hath ordain’d that the worm but on dust shall be fed: 
Then etch away worm! in the old wainscot bred. 








V irginia. 
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